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OBJECTS AI^D PROGRESS 

•. OP 

THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
12, St. Jambs's Square. 



7 The Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15tli of March, 

1834, in pursaance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society's labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of 
those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of equal 

^ usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a 

complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus; and now that the 
Society is in the twelfth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its 
funds is still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated 

T among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out 

the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has ful- 
filled the purpose of condensation and publication; and the valuable 
books and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of no mean utility. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections: — 

I. The Statx9tic9 of Phywxil Geography^ Diviswn, and Approprta* 
tion; or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

II. The Statiiliei of Production; or, agricultural^ mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial Statistics. 

III. The Statiftics of Jnttruetion; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 
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TV. The Siatistiei of ProiseUon; or conBtitutional, judicial, legal, 
militaiy, and criminal Statistics. 

Y. The Statiitics of Life^ Consumption^ and Enjoyment; or, (ft 
population, health, the distribution and oonsumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus announced the 
intention of the Society carefully to exclude all ** opinions" from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper 
use of h3rpothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to sjrstems. In the pursuit 
of almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis ; 
but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
the results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
field of human interest supplies those '* facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society,'* which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to ^' collect, arrange, and publiBh." 

The pursuit of Statistical inquiries has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth, to be a 
necessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that knowledge of human 
interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballot, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum; of foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
TTnited Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. Fellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from paying their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 
to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Booms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 

Statistical Sogibtt of Loimoir, 
June nth, IQ4^. 
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Ths SkuUtici cf OMl Juitica in Bengal^ in vfhich i^e GtHfemmmU ii a 
jforty. ^y OoLOMSL Stkes, Fie&^Prmdmt of iha Boyal Society. 

[Reftd before the Statistical Section of the Britiah ABaociation at Swaniea, 
11th August, 1848.] 

The Englishman at home, whose rights are fenced and gaarded by bo 
many barriers against the inroad of arbitrary power,— irremoveable 
judges,— demooratic institutions, — and popular opinion, will doubt- 
ingly ask what chance a poor native farmer, or pennileas suitor would 
haTe of success in a contest with the Government of India? A 
Govenunent that is based upon its military power, with all its officers 
for the administration of civil justice, from those of the highest Court 
of Appeal do¥m to the District Moonsi£&, removeable at pkasure, and 
without juries, as a counterpoise to its influence To answer such a 
question, and a yery important question it is, is the object of the 
present paper, and the statistical facts must testify for themselves 
whether the question be satisfactorily answered or otherwise. 

The Government allows itself to be sued in its own courts— courts 
established by itself, and capable of being abolished at its own pleasure. 
It allows appeals against itself from court to coiurt, and finally to the 
Privy Council in England; and itself, in a similar manner, appeals 
against the decisions of its own judges. It provides even, thai suitor^ 
m farmd pauperit^ may litigate their rights against itself and others; 
and its own Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal A^irs for 
Bengal, in his Annual Report to Government for 1845-6, not only 
recommends the remission of sums debited against paupers, but thinkis 
that Government ought to forego even the stamp duty on all pauper 
fluits, excepting those: — 

1st. In which the pauper is sucoessfiil. 

2nd. In which Government is a party. 

8rd. In which the judge certifies that the suit is, in his opinion, 
firaudulent or vexatious. He would, in fact, levy stamp duty from 
paupers solely as a punishment, and would not look upon it as a souroe 
of revenue. 

His reasons are these. Previous to the admission of a pauper suit 
the judge is required by law to ascertain not only that the plamti£F is 
veally a pauper, but that he has apparently good grounds for the 
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institutioii of his suit. This is a duty which the judges for their own 
sakes are not likely to perform negligently. It may, therefore, safely 
be assumed that, in the. great majority of suits, tne pauper who is 
unsuccessful, is unfortunate, not culpable. In case he has made a 
mistake, he is sufficiently punished by having to pay the costs of the 
opposite party. ' In such suits the exaction of a stamp tax by Govern- 
ment appears to the superintendent to be contrary to the spirit of the 
law — and Government cannot, he thinks, but suffer in the affections 
of their subjects when they see numbers of poor people every year 
reduced to destitution — ^their houses unroofed, and their furniture sold 
for no other offence than that of having an ignorant vakeel or witnesses 
accessible to corruption. 

Of the extent of these suits an idea may be formed by the facts 
that, on the 1st May, 1846, the unrealized balances upon the total 
value of stamped paper due to Government in pauper suits, was 
344,626 rupees on 1,960 suits, and on the 1st May, 1847, the amount 
was 304,564 rupees, independently of the outstanding balances in 
Patna and Behar, from which places returns had not been received. 

The very ereat extent of litigation to which the Government is 
subjected rendered the appointment of an officer specifically to super- 
intend the Government legal matters in Bengal absolutely necessary. 
Accordingly, there is an officer witli the designation of Superintendent i 

and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, who makes an annual report to i 

Government of all civil suits in which its interests are concerned. 
From the annual reports for the years 1845-6 and 1846-7, the whole 
of the following facts are selected. The remembrancer not only 
watches over the Government interests, but is the Government adviser; 
and upon his recommendation suits are either appealed^ or abandoned, 
or allowed to take their course and consequences. In his office, also, 
elaborate registries are prepared by the superintendent's head assistant, 
of all cases pending, instituted, and decided during the year. Besides 
the usual particulars relative to dates, parties, value of suit, &c., these 
registries give the subject of the plunt, defence, and decision in all 



When the superintendent took charge of his office, some of the 
commissioners of revenue were in the habit of forwarding for revision 
only those cases which they deemed of importance, and appeals were 
constantly instituted by the local officers without reference to him. 
The Board of Revenue have now, however, on his representation, 
directed that no suit shall be instituted or defended, and no appeal 
preferred, without the concurrence of the remembrancer. If the 
commissioner and remembrancer coincide in opinion, the plaint or 
plea is to be filed without further delay. In the event of any diffe- 
rence of opinion, a reference is to be made by the remembrancer to 
the Board. 

It further appears necessary to vest him with authority to act on 
his own responsibility, in cases where the limited period allowed for 
appeal does not admit of this reference, a report being, in all .such 
instances, forwarded simultaneously to the Board. 

But the practice of his office does not appear to be yet quite 
settled, for the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, although it has 
issued instructions to its subordinates to forward the plaints and pleas 
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which they propose fifing, to the remenihntiicer for revision; yet 
appeals are still instituted in some of the departments under the 
Board without any such formality. The rememhrancer considers it 
absolutely necessary for the protection of. the Government interests, 
that no local officer of any department should be allowed to originate 
or to defend suits, whether original or appeal, without previous con- 
sultation with the remembrancer, as officers in immediate charge of 
departments take, not unfrequently, a personal interest in suits against 
their subordinates or themselves, which induces them to defend cases 
which are untenable, and to press claims which had better be aban- 
doned. 

There is also a diversity in the plans adopted by the subordinate 
officers, both in the revetiue and other departments, of reporting the 
cases which they transmit. The best method, the remembrancer says, 
is that pursued by the great majority of collectors. An abstract in 
English of the plaint filed against Government, and of the proposed 
reply is given in parallel columns, and the collector, in the letter 
which accompanies these abstracts, makes such further remarks, in 
elucidation or support of his views, as he may think proper. This 
letter is accompanied by a copy of the plaint to which Government is 
called upon to reply (supposing the case to be one in which Govern- 
ment appears as defendant), a draft of the proposed pleading, and all 
papers (either in original or copies, as may be most convenient,) 
which have any connection with the case. The superintendent sug^ts 
that all officers, whose duty it is to forward plaints and pleadings, 
either direct or through other authorities, should be enjoined to conform 
to this mode of procedure. 

There is another point also which is still unsettled, and on which 
the superintendent solicits instructions. He is not aware whether he 
is to consider himself the channel of communication between the 
Company's law officers in the Supreme Court and the Mofussil autho- 
rities or not. 

In his reports to Government, he pointed out the inconvenience 
which might arise from the absence of all information on the progress 
of cases pending before the Privy Council, and suggested that the 
Company's solicitor in England should be instructed to acquaint 
Cfovemment, from time to time, with his proceedings, and to give 
Government the opinion of the Company's counsel as to the probable 
result of the suit. 

To insure the Government's suit being ably defended or prosecuted 
in the different local courts, the superintendent has to communicate 
with the Government pleaders, a list of twenty-nine of whom are given; 
and the whole are natives, Hindoo or Mohammedan, there not being 
a single European amongst them. Their duty should be to prepare 
the draft (of the plaint or plea) from materials supplied bv the collector, 
the latter being responsible for the facts, and the pleader for the law 
and style; but some collectors supply the drafts entire. ' The super- 
intendent experiences some inconvenience at present, in being under 
the necessity of applying to the several Boards for warrants to enable 
the Crovemment pleaders to appear in each particular case; and he 
snggests that a generid authority be conceded to him to issue the 
warrants himself. * 
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Each ploader has a gOTemmeni ralury of 25 nipees p«r menaem 
(I faar Government would look in yain to ffet a lawyer's tongue 
equally oheap in England), and certain fees, whioh do not produce a 
great "compensation. A return from the Fatna bar for the years 
1843, 1844, and 1845, gives an average of about 2,387 rupees annually 
to the pleader. The superintendent observes : " This is not a scale 
of remuneration which holds out any inducement to men of superior 
attainments; but it must be remembered that the selection of a vakeel 
as Cbvernment pleader by the judge and the commissioner, stamM 
him as the ablest man at the bar of his court, and almost invariably 
ensures him an excellent private practice. 



1843 

1844 

1845 

TotiO. 



Amount of Fees 
doe in OMh year. 



Go'sBa. JL P. 
1,259 12 
4,817 11 
1,087 11 



7,163 13 10 



Amount drawn 
1«3r the Pleader. 



OoliRa. A. P. 

627 14 8 

2,923 9 4 

757 7 4 



4,308 15 4 



Go'sBa. A. P. 

631 13 4 

1,893 7 7 

329 9 7 



2,854 14 6 



The Government pleaders were supplied by Government with 
^^Marshman's Civil Guide," and subsequently with a copjr of the 
^^ Revenue Guide," in Bengalee and Oordoo. The supenntendent 
speaks favourably of the ability of the pleaders, and of Baboo Proso* 
noocoomar Tagore, the Government Vakeel of the Sudder Court, he 
cannot speak too highly; he says, '^ I have been much indebted, on 
many occasions, to his profound knowledge of the Hindoo law, and 
his thorough acquaintance with judicial precedents. He is a most 
zealous ana able officer." 

Such being the machinery for looking after Government le^ 
affairs, their extent and character remain to be shown. The suits 
are divided into two great classes; those in which the Government is 
the defendant, or the subject the appellant; and those in which the 
subject is the defendant, or the Government the appellant. The suits 
must all be upon stamped paper, and are cognizaDie by all the courts 
down to the Moonsiffs, according to the amount at stake, with power 
of appeal, as described by me m papers upon the ^^ Administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice in India," published in the Journal of ths 
SkUUtical Society of London. The smts against the Government may 
be classified as follows:— 

I. SuUi to utailish iome ntbitanttal Right. 

1. Suits to hold land rent free, or at fixed assessments. 

2. Suits for land, or the rent of land, arising out of settlement 
proceedings. 

3. Suits to establbh a title to engage for lands under settlement. 

4. Suits to establish a title to vacant possessions and properties 
clwmed b^ or escheated to Government, 

5. Suits for reinstatement to office, from which claimanta have 
been dismissed by local agents or other authorities. 
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6. Saiti for tiie recovery of pentums. 

7. Suits for the recovery of sums uzgostljr realized, rents unduly 
levied, receipts for rent, and generally from ui\)ust demands. 

8. Suits for the recovery of costs, for surplus collections, after an 
a^ustment of accounts; for value of property, and for purchase 
money. 

9. Suits to obtain possession of land, estates, or other property, or 
for the recovery of rents, or common bond debts. 

11. The next class o/(kueiu that to ohuiin IMrett for Official 

Acts. 

1. The first of this class and the tenth in a general list, is suits for 
the reversal of revenue sales on the plea of informality, non liability, 
&c. 

2. Suits relatiuj^ to the reversal of sales in execution of decrees, on 
the plea of informality. 

3. Suits for the reversal of sales of property pledged as security, 
on the plea that the property was not liable, &c. 

4. Suits to stay revenue sales, or sales in execution of decrees, or 
sales of property, or sales of property pledged as security. 

5. Suits of third parties for land attached or sold by Govemmenty 
as belonging to othezs. 

6. Suits against magistrates, for acts in their official capacity; but 
properly the civil courts have no authority over magistrates, and the 
aggrieved party has his redress only in the sessions courts* 

7. Suits to contest orders reversing sales, or awarding fines. 

8. And finally, suits for damages done by revenue or other officors* 
The above comprise the cases in which the Government has to 

defend itself against its subjects; and it is sufficiently manifest that 
the lieges, not less in the variety than in the number of their plaintSf 
are ready litigants, and throw themselves with sufficient confidence 
upon the impartiality of the courts. Cases illustrative of some of the 
plaints will be given subsequentl3r. 

We come now to cases in which the Government is plwintiff ; the 
fint of these are:— 

1. Suits to establish a title to assess, or to levy an enhanced 
assessment. 

2. Suits for the recovery of sums misappropriated, from defaulters 
or their securities. 

3. Suits for refund of money paid to parties not entitled to it. 

4. Suits for the recovery of sums, from parties or their sureties, for 
non-fulfilment of contract. 

5. Suits for the possession of land, or for rent of land, or for the 
recovery of debts. 

6. Suits to impose fines for infraction of the Salt laws, &c. 
Under all these heads the total number of suits pending on tha 

Ist May, 1845, was 541, of which 461 were original suits, and 80 
were appeals. There were instituted, during the year 1846, 615 cases, 
461 in Courts of first instance, and 154 in the Appeal Courts. The 
total number of ori^al suits pending and instituted during the year 
was 922. Of these 384 were decided in favour of, and 81 against 
Government^ 457 were still pending on the 1st May, 1846. The total 
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number of appeal caaea was 234, of which 86 were decided in favour 
of, and 26 against Goyemment; 122 were pending at the close of the 
official year. Govemnient obtained on the whole 470 favourable 
decisions. 107 were adverse, and 579 cases remained undecided. In 
20 instances Government was unsuccessful, both in the Court of first 
instance, and in the Appeal Court. 

On the 1st March, 1846, the total number of suits pending was 553, 
of which 451 were original suits, and 102 were appeals. During the 
year under review, there have been instituted 502 cases-^424 in courts 
of first instance, and 78 in the Appeal Courts. The total number of 
original suits pending and instituted during the year is, therefore, 875, 
of these 280 have been decided in favour of, and 70 against Govern- 
ment, leaving 350 pending on the 1st May, 1847. The total number 
of appeal cases pending and instituted during the year is 180, of which 
55 were decided in favour of, and 13 against Government, 112 being 
still pending at the close of the year. The total number of favourable 
decisions in original and appeal suits is 335, of unfavourable 83; 646 
cases remain undecided. In 9 of the suits noticed as having terminated 
unfavourably. Government were unsuccessful both in the Court of 
first instance and in the Appellate Court. During the year under 
review, the Government officers disbursed, on account of law expenses, 
Company's rupees 51,771-6-0. They realized under decrees of court, 
Company's rupees 1,21,241-15-3. 

The several tables will be appended to this paper; but, for the 
right understanding of the plaints and pleas, both where the su^ect 
and the Government respectively stand in the position of plaintifi or 
defendant, mention of a few cases in detail seem desirable. 

In the case of settlement proceedings, or for rent for lands resumed, 
a doubt had been expressed whether the aggrieved parties could go to 
a civil court from the Resumption Court, the remembrancer says, the 
clashing of the decisions of the Special Commissioner and the Civil 
Court can form no ground for excluding from the Civil Court parties 
who may consider themselves aggrieved by any act performed by the 
collector in the execution of a resumption decree. The following case 
originated before the promulgation of Regulation III. of 1828, but, 
supposing the judge's decision to be correct, it will afibrd some idea 
of tne injustice which might occasionally result if parties dissatisfied 
with a collector's interpretation of the resumption officer's decision, 
were denied access to the courts of justice. 

The village of Ramtoonoonuggur was resumed in 1822. The 
collector took posssesion of certain lands, which he understood to be 
those indicated in the decree. The owners of Damoodurpore, who 
claimed these lands, petitioned the Board, and were, in 1824, referred 
to a civil suit for the establishment of their rights. The Sudder 
Ameen decreed in favour of the plaintiff. Government appealed the 
case, and the Judge decided against the Government. 

The quesQon for the decision of the court was, whether a specified 
parcel of laud belonged to the resumed estate of Ramtoonoonuggur or 
to the settled estate of Damoodurpore. The resumption decree was 
silent as to the boundaries of the resumed estate, and the judge was of 
opinion, from the evidence of the Surveyor of the Soonderbuns and 
Oftptain Prinsep's map, that the lands of Rf^mtoo^oonnggnr bad been 
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waebed away by the riyery and that the 397 Beegahs occupied 
by GoYemment were, in fact, a portion of Damoodurpore. The 
papers bad been forwarded to the Superintendent of Survey in the 
24 Pergunnahs, with a request, that he would, after surveying the 
Mehals of Damoodurpore and Bamtoonoonuggur, report whether the 
judgment of the Civil Court was correct or not. Should it prove to be 
so, it would be satisfactory to know that Government had been saved 
from the commission of an act of injustice. Should it be otherwise, 
Government could have no difficulty in obtaining a review of judg- 
ment. 

Similar cases are of the greatest importance to thousands of land- 
holders in India who claim to be free from the land tax — and if the 
liberal opinions of the remembrancer, and his patient investigations, be 
of general application, justice can seldom fail to be done. 

In the suits against Government for escheats, from failure of heirs 
or other causes, which are of such common occurrence, that, in the 
late Peshwa's territories in the Deccan, within 20 years, lapses to the 
amount of more than 20 lacs (200,000/.) per annum, fell to the 
Bombay Government; the remembrancer, in his report for 1845-6, 
gives a case involving the right of adoption, on which decision is given 
against Government, by the Zillah Court, to the annual value of 
48,666 rupees. The plaintiff, Kemal Moye Chowdrin, was a female, 
and she claimed the possession of certain Zemindaries in Dina^pore, 
which the Government took as an escheat, on account of the failure of 
heirs; Government appealed against this decision to the Sudder Court. 
The plaintiff having died, the case turned upon the validity of an 
adoption by her. The judge held, that the right to adopt was satis- 
factorily proved, but the presumptive evidence was so strong against 
any sach authority having been delegated to the widow, and the 
direct testimony adduced on behalf of the plaintiff was of such a very 
suspicious nature, that the remembrancer thought Government would 
have every reason to anticipate a reversal of the judge's decision in the 
Sudder Court. 

But a much more important case was decided against Goyemment 
in 1845, respecting the Ram Nuggur Zemindary, by the Principal 
Sudder Ameen (native judge), when it was determined that the sixth 
in descent from a common ancestor had a right to succeed; this 
decision being opposed to the law of Mithila^ the Government appealed 
to the Sudder Court, but the award of the native judge was confirmed. 
Government, nevertheless, applied for a review of judgment; but the 
Court refused it, insisting that there was a precedent for the decision. 
The Government pleader, Baboo Prossunno Comar Tagore, collected a 
mass of authorities which tended to prove, that, according to the law 
of Mithila, the recognised line of descent, from the common ancestor, 
was limited to the son, grandson, brothers, and nephews. The Goyem- 
ment pleader was anxious that the question should be referred to the 
chief Pundits at all the principal native courts in India, being con- 
fident that their opinions would coincide with his own, and the 
remembrancer regretted that this suggestion was not adopted in de- 
ciding upon such an important point of Hindoo law. 

In the course of the argument in this case, there was some dis- 
cusaion relative to the right of the Government to claim an escheat of 
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landed propeiiy, on f«ltii6 of hoirs, ox to oome in as heir to a Hindoo^ 
one of the incidents of such heirship being the due performance of the 
usual funerid rites. To the second objection the remembrancer attached 
little importance; but he said it was certain, that the Government of 
India €U prmmt jpasieiset no legal rigkt^ under the regulcaione, to 
eeeheat an estate %n default of heire^ and it may be doubted tehetAer^ 
under the Hindoo law^ the Gfooroo of the deeeaeed, and even people <^ 
the earns name, are not eoneidered pr^erabls heirs to the sovereign j 
and it is to be considered whether the present state of the law does 
not render advisable a legislative enactment on the subject of escheats. 
Here is an instance in which Government pertinaceously resists the 
decisions of its own courts in succession, from the native judge to the 
court of the highest appeal; nevertheless, is finally obliged to abandon 
its objects and desires. 

In the class of suits, in 1845-6, against the Government for over 
collections, recovery of costs, &c., the Government lost 12, involving 
35y564k rupees, ana gained 13, involving 34,467 rupees. In similar 
suits for 1846-7, Government lost 22 out of 44. 

In suits to obtain possession of land, estates, or other property. 
Government lost 19, involving 73,649 rupees, and gained 38, uvolving 
147,740 rupees. In similar cases in 1846-7, Government gained 32, 
and lost only 8. The tenacity with which the right to land is oon« 
tested is shown in the following instance. 

In Meorshedabad, an action was brought against Government for 
the rent of ground oocupied by a Sadder distillery, the rate demanded 
being 10 rupees a beegah. It appeared that the collector, who built 
the distillery, took possession of the ground without enteriug into any 
agreement with the owner, apparency without even asking his per- 
mission. The commissioner, considering 10 rupees a beegah an exces- 
sive rent, wished to defend the case; but as the Abkaree superin- 
tendent had acknowledged the justice of the plaintiff's claim by giving 
him a Kabooleut for 10 rupees a beegah, and the rate did not appear 
to be high for building-land in the vicinity of the Sudder station, the 
remembrancer recommended that the claim should be admitted, and 
judgment has accordingly passed ajsainst Government. 

The next class of suits is one of very great importance to the land- 
holder of India; the right of Government to sell their estates for 
arrears of revenue, or land tax. The facts roust be notorious, and 
should be apparently unquestionable; nevertheless, in 1845-6, not less 
than 89 suits were entered against Government; 81 of these, carrying 
with them a. value of 653,440 rupees, were decided in favour of 
Government, and 8 were decided against Government, of the value 
of 22,461 rupees; that is to say, these 8 sales were reversed. 

Parties are sufficiently alive to decrees in their favour, as the 
following case shows, where the sale of an estate appears to have 
been not only reversed, but Government had to pay interest on the 
purchase money. 

One Bamgutty Naug obtained a decree against Government in the 
24 Pergunnab, for 3,952 rupees, on account of interest on the purchase 
money of an estate, the sale of which had been reversed. This pur- 
chase money was paid, after the reversal of the sale, to a person of the 
name of Bamooonar Soy, who gave the collector an agreement, bind- 



ing himielf to make good whaieyer sums mi^ht, after a^ivstment of 
acoountsi appear due to Ramgutty Naug, This agreement, however, 
he never fumlied* Oovemment recovered the principal of the purchase 
money from him, and institated an action against his heirs for re- 
covery of the sum awarded agpdnst Government in this action, oa 
account of interest. 

In 1846-7, Government had 12 of their sales of estates reversed, 
hut they gained 38, hesides 6 appeal cases, and the latter involved 
above 260,000/. sterling. 

In one of the Backer^nge cases, which terminated unfavourably, 
the suit was decreed agamst Government, on evidence produced by 
the plaintiff, that he had tendered an arrear of revenue to the treasurer 
before sunset of the latest day, bnt that this official had refused to 
receive it. The remembrancer says, it is evident that this decision, if 
allowed to stand, vnll form a very dangerous precedent. Nothing 
can be easier in Bengal, than to procure witnesses to swear that money 
was tendered to the treasurer at any particular hour, and it is next 
to impossible for this officer to prove a negative. If the treasurer 
refused the money, the plainti£P ought to have proceeded at once to 
tender it to the collector himself, and, under any circumstances, an 
arrear of revenue being due, his action, the remembrancer conceivefli 
lay against the treasurer for damages, not against the Government for 
leverwd of sale: Government has instituted an appeal. 

In another case, in the same district, also decided against Govern- 
ment, an action was brought to reverse the sale of a part of Pergunnak 
Sulemabad, sold for arrears of revenue under Regulation XI. of 1822^ 
The plaintiff alleged that he had been ready to pay in the true balance, 
but that the deputy collector, having demanded 98 rupees in excess, 
and given him till the evening to procure it, he left the Cutcherry to 
obtain this sum; and on his return with the full amount, found that 
the estate had been sold in his absence. He supported this statement 
by pointing to certain ei^asures in the lotbundee, an entry in the Nazir's 
memorandum book, and a petition dated the day of the sale, but 
disposed of by an order of the deputy collector, two days afterwards. 
The judge, considering the plaintiff's allegations to be well founded, 
passed a decree in his favour, and an appeal on the part of Govern- 
ment has been preferred in the Sudder Court. 

In the Government petition of appeal strong grounds are shown for 
believing that the erasures in the lotbundee, and the entry in the 
memorandum book, were fraudulently effected itftar the sale, in collu- 
sion with the UmlflJi; and the petition alleged to have been presented 
on the day of sale, plainly alludes to that day as a date that was 
passed. Irrespective of this, moreover, the judge altogether failed to 
show any leffol ground for the reversal of the sale. It is clearly laid 
down in section 4, Begulation XI. of 1822, and it has also been ruled 
in the case of Mobaruck Allee nenui Government and others, decided 
on the 5th July, 1848, that a sale under Regulation XI. of 1822, 
cannot legally be quashed, unless some one of the conditions enume- 
rated in Motion 5 be violated, which was not the case in this instance* 
The fourth of these conditions declares it to be sufficient to ensure the 
validity of a sale, that ** some part of the amount demanded in the 
notice be due ^* at the time ot the lot being put up," and under 
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eeoiion 10 of this Begulation, the party who disputes the correctness 
of the demand, is bound to deposit the full amount before having 
recourse to the Civil Court. The tender on the day of sale of vehat 
the defaulter believes, and v^hat may afterwards turn out to be the 
true balance, is clearly not sufficient to invalidate the sale. This case 
is useful in showing the minute forms to which the sale of estates is 
subjected. 

In a Rajshahye case, the judge held a revenue sale to be valid, 
but ^^ ordered that the Government, in its clemency, should be so- 
licited to restore to the plaintiff his share under the provisions of sec- 
tion 26, Regulation XI. of 1822." As he saddled Government, 
however, with the purchaser's costs, in addition to their own, an 
appeal was instituted by the Board to set aside that portion of the 
decree. 

Under this head of suits, the remembrancer remarks that suits for 
the reversal of revenue sales will become less and less frequent in 
future years. Those now pending have principally been instituted to 
contest sales under Regulation XI. of 1822. The present Sale law is 
80 clear, and has narrowed so materialfy the grounds on which the 
proceedings of the collector were formerly impugned, that landholders 
no longer trust to the chances of an action, to remedy the consequences 
of their own carelessness. 

Under the tremendous power of Government to beggar a native 
gentleman who is a landlord, for arrears of land tax, it is consolotary 
to see that the acts of the revenue authorities are immediately amenable 
to the Civil Courts, and that an injured party, at the cost of a few 
shillings for stamped paper, and a trifling fee (or, as the case may be, 
suing m/ormd pauperis) to a pleader, can get his case heard. There 
must be great inconvenience and expense in the distance the suitor has 
to travel in some instances to a court, but this evil has been much 
mitigated by the establishment of late years of Moonsifis Courts in the 
districts. 

In 1846-7, in suits of third parties against Government for improper 
sales, the Government lost a suit in which some mangoe trees were 
sold twice over by a collector, to two different parties. The first 
purchaser sued the collector and the second purchaser to establish his 
title. Formerly it would have been sufficient to plead, that as the 
rights and interests of the original proprietor had alone been sold, and 
as the purchaser ought to have satisfied himself before the sale what 
these rights and interests were, the collector was not responsible, even 
if it should prove, as in this case, that the party named had no rights 
or interests in the property whatever. The Sudder, however, ruled 
last year in the case of Achee Loll verstu Beebee Busrah, reported at 
page 216 of the Sudder decisions for 1846, that ^^ to constitute a sale, 
iomething must be given for the consideration paid." As Government 
had given nothing in this case, Government necessarily confessed 
judgment. 

In the cases in which the Government is plaintiff, it appears that 
it has often to meet with a disappointment. In the first class of suits, 
to establish a title to assess, or to levy an enhanced assessment, it 
appears that it lost 8 suits, involving 14,276 rupees. It appears that 
tiie Pokhereah estate, in Zillah Mjmensing, was restored dnring the 
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oontae of last year to the ex-proprietor, and tbe commissioner was 
instructed ^^ that the Government was, as soon as the negotiation was 
brought to a close, to withdraw from all pending suits, recovering from 
the Zemindar all expenses disbursed up to the date of such withdrawal, 
and leaving the Zemindar to continue the suits on his own account or 
not as he might think proper." It appeared that this party carried 
on the eight suits as having been decided against Government. 

Government, however, succeeded in 102 other instances, involving 
the right to assess to the amount of 149,884 rupees; but it is satis- 
factory to see that the Government is obliged -to go to law to entitle it 
to enhance its assessments upon land, that is to say, to increase its land 
tax; a power which, under Native Governments, place the landlord 
at the entire mercy of farmers of the revenue, which class of persons, 
however, is comparatively of modem introduction, for it was the boast 
of the Hindoo revenue system that the land tax was fixed. In 1846-7 
two suits are interesting as showing the band fides of the remem- 
brancer. 

Two suits for possession of certain Nowarrah Mehals, laid at rupees 
7,756*2-0, have been decided against Government in the district of 
Mymensing. These Nowarrah Mehals formed part of the Jagheer of 
Nawab Moobarukoo-Dowlah, which lapsed upon the death of that' 

fiersonage, and were attached by the collector of Mymensing in 1884. 
n 1839, the Board, in concurrence with the commissioners recom« 
mendation, directed that the Mehals should be re-assessed. Instead 
of proceeding to re-assess them, however, the collector instituted suits 
for their resumption, under Regulations II. of 1819 and IX. of 1825. 
These suits were ^missed with costs by the special commissioner, 
who remarked that the Resumption Regulations were totally inappli- 
cable to cases of this nature, and that the collector ought to have 
proceeded according to the provisions of sections 49, 50, and 51, 
Itegulation YIII. of 1793, and other similar enactments. On this, 
the collector instituted suits for possession of the Mehals; but the 
Sadder Ameen, before whom the case was tried, decreed against 
Government on the grounds that Government had no right to dis- 
possess parties who liad been so long in possession, and that the 
collector had mistaken his instructions in suing for possession of the 
estates instead of an increase of land tax. 

From this decision, the remembrancer says, the collector and the 
commissioner were desirous of appealing. He dissented, however, 
for the following reasons: ''The parties in possession of these 
Nowarrah Mehals," he remarked to the Board, '' appeared to him to be 
Mocurrureedars of the nature of those decribed in section 19, Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793; and as the Mehals have neVer been included in 
the decennial settlement, he conceived that the collector ought to deal 
with them himself under the Settlement Regulations, without apply- 
ing to any court whatsoever. The collector gives as a reason for 
instituting this suit, that the Talookdars were recusant and refused to 
settle; but in that case it was open to him, under section 43, Regu- 
lation YIII. of 1793, to hold the lands Khas, or to let them in farm. 
A suit for possession under such circumstances is not, he apprehended, 
aiitborize«l by any regulation." The Board concurring in this view, 
instractions were issued accordingly. 
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The next eaees are those in which GoTemment saee defiraUen or 
tiieir aecurities. In this class Govenunent gains only 89, of the value 
of 8,752 rapeee, and loses 5, of the value of 50,240 rupees. 

The M3r8adnl Daiogah embezaled a very large sum, upwards of 
50,000 rupees, and actions were in consequence brought against Mudun 
Mohun and another surety, who had executed a precisely similar bond. 
The principal Sudder Ameen at Midnapore decreed in favour of the 
sureties, holding them liable only to the extent of their deposits. An 
appeal was preferred to the Budder Court; but the presiding judge 
confirmed the decision of the lower court in all five cases, remarking, 
that so far as related to tiie deposit of 5,000 rupees all was *' clear, 
distinct, and specified;" but that the subsequent condition was ^^ gene- 
ral, vague, indeterminate, and indefinite, binding the surety to an 
amount unknown and unlimited." 

Against the decision of the Supreme Court, the xemembranoex 
rsoommended a review of judgment, in hopes that as the point was 
one of considerable importance, and one moreover on which the 
members of the court entertained conflicting opinions, it would be 
referred for decision to a full bench. His application was, however, 
rejected, and as the Advocate-General did not consider an appeal to 
the Privy Council advisable, there the matter rests. The case has 
not as yet been included among the published Precedents of the 
Sudder; but the lower courts are not unapt to act upon the printed 
decisions of the Sudder judges, as if they possessed the authority of 
preoedents«*it is therefore not improbable, that Government may be 
sufferers to a serious extent, unless some alteration takes place in the 
form of the surety bonds at present in use. 

Here is the gigantic Government of India powerless against its own 
courts and officers removeable at pleasure, and not ventwing upon an 
appeal against its own courts to the Privy Council In suits in this 
year for the possession of bind the Government has lust 4, involving 
108,759 rupees, and gained 4, involving 9,646 rupees. 

One of the cases illustrates, in a forcible manner, the proprietary 
right in the soil, a matter which so long has been and still is disputed 
by high authorities. Two dcises under this head have been unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted by the Government officers in the Zillah Court. In 
one, the collector of Patna brought an action for certain lands which 
he claimed as the property of Government, on the ground of their 
being situated in the old dUek of the fort at that station. The de- 
cision of the Court was against the Government, and the Board 
abandoned the appeal, which the commissioner was desirous of pre- 
ferring. It does n^t appear that Government has valid title to the 
land. 

Another is a very important case, the remembrancer says, relative 
to a portion of the land in the Kidderpore dockyard near Calcutta. 
This suit originated in a claim advanced by one Gobind Chundef Ban- 
nerjee, in 1836, to a portion of land which Government had included 
in a lease to Mr. Kya, of their Udhye Gunga Jheel estate; but which 
Gobind Chunder asserted formed part of his lakheraj, or rent-free 
holding of Sahiban Bageetcha. The suit was at first defended by 
Government and by Mr. Kyd's executors; but the Commissioner of 
Bevenue subsequently seeing reason to believe that the land really did 
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belong to Sthiban Bafi^eetoh^ at ihei7tii DMinJMr» IMT^fimiii the 
collector to cm^mb jAfpam^ 

On tbe Mlh July, 1838, Qoyemment, through the Marine Board, 
pnovhaeed from the Dockyard CoiDpany, the rights and interests of 
that body in certain propeity, which they again had bought from Mr. 
Kyd. The property thus acquired, included the former portion for 
which Gobind Ghunder sued— the whole of his Sahiban Bageetcha 
lands having been sold at a sheriff's sale, within three months after 
the institution of the suit against Gk>vemment, and the portion which 
contained this parcel havins been purchased by Mr. ICyd. Of this 
circumstance, however, both Government and Mr. Kyas executors 
were ignorant, and it was not discovered until a considerable time after 
the purchase by the Marine Board had been completed. So little 
aware, indeed, were the local authorities of the fact, that the Oom- 
missioner of Revenue made several offers to purchase the disputed 
land so late as 1839, nearly a year after Government had actually 
become the legal proprietor. 

On ascertaining how the case stood, a petition was immediately 
proBsnted to the judge, pointing out that Gobind Ghunder had no 
interest in the lands for which he had obtained a decree, and the 
Government agent was, in consequence, authorized to institute a suit 
against that individual, provided there should be no lesal impediment 
to Government so doing. An action was accordingly orougnt by the 
Marine department, but dismissed by the Sudder Ameen, on the 
ground that the cause of action was {he same as in the previous suits 
and that Government was consequently barred from proceeding by 
section 16, Regulation III., of 1793. 

In the Government petition of appeal against this decision, the 
greatest pains were taken to point out, that although the mkjeei of 
action in the two suits was the same, the covm of action was totally 
distinct; that Government had, in the former suit, claimed the lanis 
in Tirtue of right as owners of Udhye Gunga Jheel, but that Govern- 
ment now sued for them as purchasers of the rights and interests of 
Gobind Ghunder Baneijea, in Sahiban Bageetcha. The judge, how- 
ever, took the same view of the case as the Sudder Ameen, and 
Government has therefore been compelled to prefer a special appeal 
to the Sudder Gourt. 

Should Government be defeated in this case, the consequences 
would be moat serious; 1 5,000 rupees have been expended by Govern- 
ment, within the last few years, in raising, {piling, and otherwise 
defending the disputed land. Besides the loss of this sum, and of the 
purchase money of the ground, the injury, Gaptain Johnstone states, 
** which Government would sustain by the alienation of this land 
would be the destruction of a dock recently built for inland steamers, ' 
the necessity of abandoning projects, sanctioned by Government, for 
providing wet dock and coal depots for steam vessels, and the annihi-^ 
lation of every hope of bringing the two Government establishments 
at Kidderpore, viz., the steam foundry and dockyard, within one 
enclosure, a measure acknowledged by the very best authority to be 
most desirable. The remembrancer says, ^^ Although sanguine as to 
the result, I look with some anxiety for the decision of the Appellate 
Gourt. If unfavourable, no course will be left but to purchase the 
land under the provisions of Regulation I. of 1824. 
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In 1846-7, the remembrancer reports, notwithstanding his former 
assurance of success, that the Kidderpore case has been decided against 
Government in the Sudder Court, although on grounds somewhat 
different to those taken by the Lower Courts. He had already reported 
so fully on this case through the Sudder Board, that it is unnecessary 
to notice it further in this Report. 

The plaintiff in the former Kidderpore case has instituted another 
suit against Government in the 24 Pergunnahs, for a further portion 
of the dockyard lands, which he values at 88,241-6-4. It would, 
however, be premature at present to enter upon any discussion of the 
merits of this case. No better instance than this could be afforded of 
the security of the civil rights of the people, and of the helplessness of 
Government to effect even an important public object when the rights 
of property operate as a barrier. 

The Government, in addition to its own suits, is also subject to 
litigation on account of the affair of a Commission constituting a Court 
of W ards, which has charge of minors, estates, and affairs. For instance, 
an action was brought in Rajshahee against the collector and a minor, 
whose estate is undeir the Court of Wards, but for whom no guardian 
had been appointed, the parties applied to having declinea to act. 
The collector objected to defend the suit, on the ground that the estate 
VTas so poor, that the Government would be compelled to pay the 
costs of suit, if the case should go against the minor, and stated his 
opinion that a collector could not legally be made a defendant in an 
action for debt against a Government ward. The commissioner ob- 
jected to this that the first argument would afford ground for question- 
ing the expediency of retaining the management of the estate, but did 
not affect the point at issue; and in reply to the second objection, 
quoted clause 1, section 32, Regulation X. of 1793. 

Looking at the case of Nundkoomar Roy versm Ramhuree Priya 
and Government, page 235, vol. V., of the Sudder Court's report, 
wherein the collector is distinctly recognised as the agent of the Court 
of Wards, and the Court of Wards as the official guardian of the 
minor, the remembrancer was of opinion that the suit was correctly 
laid against the collector under the section quoted by the commissioner, 
and that it was the duty of Government to defend it. The corres- 
pondence being submitted to the Board, their decision was that while 
it was the duty of the collector, in such cases, to conduct the defence 
of the minor, through the agency of the Government vakeel, the non- 
liability of the collector himself to be sued should, on principle, be 
asserted, and a nonsuit applied for on that ground; section 32, Regu- 
lation X. of 1 793, they observed, merely required that in cases where 
there were guardians these must be parties to the suit. AVhere there 
were no guardians, minors might, the Board conceived, be sued by 
themselves. 

The law charges are necessarily of considerable magnitude; in 
1843-4 they were 16,226 rupees, in 1844-5 they were 17,601 rupees, 
and in 1845-6 they were 61,181 rupees; but the outlay is more than 
counterbalanced by the sums recovered. For instsince, the law dis- 
bursements of the Government, as compared with their law receipts, 
during 1845-6 were, including costs awarded against the different de- 
partments of the Government in regular suits and actually disbursed, 
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rupees 36,825; the amount received under this head was rupees 
169,611. The amount expended in the prosecution of suits in court 
was rupees 10,571; in the defence of suits, rupees 11,846; a large 

Proportion of this was recovered, and is included among the receipts, 
'he amount is small when it is considered in how many suits the 
Government have heen engaged during the year. 258 rupees were 
advanced in Privy Council appeals; rupees 24,808 were recovered in 
cases of this description. Costs in pauper suits were rupees 1,157; 
the costs realised in these suits amount to rupees 39,334. Miscel- 
laneous disbursements on account of judicial proceedings were rupees 
4,841 ; the receipts under the same head, rupees 12,970. In the Salt 
and Opium departments the fines and penalties in favour of Govern- 
ment amounted to rupees 806. 

The remembrancer says he is not able to give the total amount 
of disbursements in pauper suits in 1845-6, but the amount of costs, 
independent of stamp duty, debited against paupers in the different 
coUectorates, must be very large; the Commissioner of Cuttack states 
it at upwards of 80,000 rupees, in three districts of his division alone. 
What proportion of this may be costs incurred in suits against Govern- 
ment he is not aware; but as a measure of simple justice, he strongly 
recommends the remission of such sums as cannot be classed under 
this head. The amount value of stamped paper due to Government 
in pauper suits, on the 1st May, 1846, was 344,626 rupees, the suits 
pending being 1,112; on the 1st May, 1847, it was 304,564 rupees. 

The balance due on account of advances to parties who had ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, in 1845-6, was 233,404 rupHees, and on 
the 1st May, 1847, it was 155,123 rupees, much of which is irre- 
coverably lost, for in two balances, of 30,488 rupees and 31,630 rupees, 
the parties have no property whatever. It will be recollected this 
relates to Bengal alone, and not to the whole of appeals to the Privy 
Council from all India. 

The outstanding balances due to Government under decrees of 
court, are also very large, for 1845-6 they were, — 

Bnpeet. 

PriTy Coundl Decrees 233,404 

Rerenae Decrees 151,906 

Salt and Opium Decrees 471,727 

Military Department Decrees 7,196 

Post Office Decrees 180 

Total 864,415 

Pauper Suits 344,626 

In 1846-7, the outstanding balances were, — 

Rupees. 

Revenue Decrees 191,631 

Salt and Opium Decrees 511,331 

Privy Council Advances 155,123 

Pauper Suits 304,564 

The remembrancer, Mr. Samuells, in his reports to Government, 
manifests a liberal and kindly consideration for the people; for instance, 
in the case of the practice still obtaining amongst Zemindars .and 
landlords, of levying market dues, for the sites of markets and for 
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market sales, daes abolished by Lord Comwallis, he says, the 
Oovemment, in order to protect their subjects from the oppression to 
which it was notorious they were subjected, through means of these 
illegal cesses, made very con^derable sacrifices of revenue, and threw 
(^en to parties aggrieved by an infringement of the law, the doors 
both of the Civil and the Criminal Courts; but these sacrifices have 
been made in vain, and the laws are wholly inoperative. The remem- 
brancer doubts if there be a single instance, in which the free use of 
the ground on which Hants, established prior to 1793, are situated, 
is permitted to the public. The Zemindars accepted the compensation 
which the Government offered them, but retained their Hants not- 
withstanding, levying from the petty traders and the villagers who 
frequent them, Sayer and other taxes — ^most vexatious and oppressive 
from their character and their amount. 

The remembrancer says the same state of things prevails in all 
Hants and Bazars, whether new or old. Abwabs, Muhtoles, and 
Sayer taxes, under a dozen different denominations, are everywhere 
exacted in direct defiance of the law. Still worse is the case with 
regard to the extortions practised by the landlords on their unfortunate 
ryots. Not only is the price of every necessary of life enhanced to 
these men by the Bazar duties, but direct taxes, sometimes in kind 
and sometimes in money, are imposed upon them on every conceivable 
pretext; a marriage, a birth, the arrival of a guest, the occurrence of 
a poojah in the house of his landlord, form but a tithe of the occasions 
on which the ryot is called upon to contribute. So numerous and so 
heavy are these exactions, that they are estimated, by an experienced 
planter, as equivalent to a tax of 70 per cent, on the ryot's land tax. 
He has long been of opinion that this system is one of the master evils 
of the permanent settlement; so long as it is allowed to prevail, so long 
as the faces of the poor are ground by uncertain and ever recurring 
demands of this nature, it seems to him in vain to hope for any 
material amelioration in the condition of the people. 

Tiie remembrancer says the causes of the insufficiency of the present 
law are obvious. Redress in the civil courts is only to be obtained at 
a serious sacrifice of time, if not of money, and the sums extorted by 
the landholders from each individual, though large with reference to 
the ryot's means, are so small in actual amount, that a recourse to the 
civil court for their recovery would, in all probability, be attended 
with positive loss. Add to this, that the principle of combination for 
public objects is unknown to the mass of the people, and it will readily 
be understood why the enactments which refer the people to the civil 
courts in cases of this nature have become in effect a dead letter. 

The remembrancer further shows his liberality with respect to 
granting copies of public papers, for he says the commissioner of 
Kajshahye having addressed me on the subject of granting copies of 
public letters on the requisition of the courts, a practice which he con- 
sidered objectionable, I stated in rej^y that I considered the principle 
which the Board had adopted with regard to granting copies of public 
documents to private individuals to be the correct one, viz., that the 
public should be freely allowed copies of all letters, "excepting such as 
might contain their (the Board's) views of a suit in which Government 
were concerned, and might be used to the prejudice of Government, and 
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letters animadyerting on the conduct of piublic officen, which could not 
be required for any eood purpose." Documents granted to private 
indiyiduals could not^lie conceived, be withheld from a court of justice. 
And he is decidedly opposed to summary proceedings on the part of 
collectors, for, in a case of this kind, he says, the Board, on a reference 
from Rajshahye, having requested my opinion as to the competence 
of a collector, in the course of the settlement of a purchased Mehal, to 
take summary possession of lands usurped by neighbouring Zemindars; 
I gave it as my opinion that they were not authorized to use summary 
measures in such a case, and that in order to obtain possession, it 
would be necessary to institute a suit in the civil court. My own 
opinion, and I believe that of all the most able revenue officers in the 
residency is, that cases such as this are cognisable under Regulation 
E^. of 1825; but Government, some years since, on a reference from 
the Board, decided otherwise. 

Appended are the several tabular statements of the various cases 
and disbursements. 

I have now shown, by a selection of such facts, from the reports 
of the Bengal remembrancer (Mr. &imuells), as were best adaptea for 
the object, that under a Government essentially military, the genius 
of our admirable democratic institutions has its influence, ana that, 
as in the mother country, the poor and the weak are provided with 
the means, or given the opportunities of maintaining their rights and 
privileges against the rich and the powerful. 
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No. 2^-^ENERAL Abstract Statsmbnt showing theSumsduetoChwrnmentonaecamU 



Pintiaii. 



Zillah. 



Amount dae to 

GoTernment on 

accoant of 

8Uunp Duty. 



Amount due on 

account of Cost!, 

exdosive of 

Stamp Dotj. 



Total. 



In preceding 



FMn*. 



Bhaugulpore . 



Mooffhedabad 



Jemoro 



Dacca 



Cuttack 

Haxareebaagh 



Chittagong . . 
Arracan .... 



{Patna* 
Behar* 
Saran 
Shahabad.... 
Bhaogolpoie . 
Dinagepore .. 
MODg^VT • • • • 

Purneah 

Tirhoot 

Maldah 

Moonhedabad 
Bogoorah .... 
Ranffpore .... 
RfQihabje . . . 

Beerbhoom .. 
Naddea ..... 
Soonderbuna. • 
34 Pergunnaha 

Calcutta 

Jesflore* 
Burdwan .... 
Hoogbly* 
Bancoorah . . . 
Baraset 

I Dacca 
Fozreedpore .. 
Sylbet 
Backergunge . 
Mymanaing .. 

Cuttack 

Balaaore 

^Kbooxdah.... 

iMidnapore . . . 

Haxareebang . 

Lohardangab . 

MaunUioom . . 

Dnrrung 

Gowalpiarah . . 
Kamroop .... 
Nowgong .... 
Ludompora . . 
^ Seebaaugor . . . 
Chittagmig . . . 

Tipperah 

BuUooah 

Aeng 

Rasuie 

Sandoway ... 



11,050 8 

9,800 14 6 

0,643 

1,708 8 

4330 6 8 

3,145 

85,U7 14 8 

8,090 I 11 

4,059 11 

34,503*10 4 

4,050 8 

14,083* 

34,008 7 7 

00,948* 4 5 



18,088 10 
4,810 
9,73i* 7 10 



4,344 8 8 

5,809 9 1 

10,570 18 4 

18,708 8 8 

3,090 18 

8,073 8 3 

17,781 8 lOf 



507 8 



10,078 9 1 
0;S71 14 11 
0,418 13 9 



19 9 7 

50 13 

844 15 11 

045 10 3 



318 14 9 

80 

8 13 7 

059'il 3 



5,344 8 11 
53*15 

341 7 4 
188*i5 5 



1,007 13 
450 10 10 



11,075 18 4 

9,417 10 5 

0,880 15 11 

3,854 10 

4,830 5 8 

3,145 

85,870 18 

8,739 1 11 

4,008 7 7 



35,323 5 

4,050 8 

19,930* 8 11 

34,008 7 7 

07,003* 8 5 



18/)88 10 
4/57 7 4 
9,73i' 7 10 



4,438 7 8 

5,809 9 1 

10,570 18 4 

18,708 8 8 

3.090 18 

9,079 15 3 

18,181 14 ^ 



507 8 



10,078 9 1 
0,371 14 11 
0,418 13 9 



1,081 10 4| 

810 10 

79 10 9 



100 
1,348 

131 
3,985 

3,088 
485 

1,809 



10 
'3 8 
*9 

io 10 



11 
13 

*7 4 



1,017 8 5 
474 15 8 



508 13 

879 9 

18 14 

371**0 
150 



339 3 4 
843 18 7 



Total. 



8,81,804 3 6i 



9,171 11 8 



8,40,975 14 1| 



14,774 13 8i 



Fort William, 
The 3rrf October, 1847. 
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of Sump Ihajf^ S^Cy in Pauper Suits, realized and outstanding on the 1st May, 1847. 



Realised. 


Balance. 






From Ist Maj, 
1816, to 30th 
April, 1847. 


Total realized. 


Out»ianding on 

the 1st May, 

1817. 


Remitted by 

order of Comr. 

of Bev. or other 

authority. 


Net Balance 

oatstauding on 

the 1st May, 

1847. 


Remarks. 












* 


• No returns 


' 












have been re- 




156 1 7 


1,187 11 Hi 


9,888 1 i\ 




0,888 I 4} 


ceived from the 




355 11 8 


565 13 1 


8351 14 4 


4,288 10 11 


4,618 8 5 


Collectors of 




393 3 


871 12 9 


6.515 8 3 


, , 


6,515 3 3 


Patna, Behar, 




188 13 10^ 


183 13 lOi 


3,170 8 \\\ 


, , 


3,170 3 114 


Jessore, and 




70 11 4 


177 5 4 


4,643 4 


,, 


4,648 4 


Hooghly. 




593 8 


593 8 


1,553 8 


. , 


1,553 8 






567 IS 8 


1,810 15 6 


38,692 13 8 


.. 


83,693 13 3 






.. 


., 


8,729 1 11 


.. 


8,729 1 11 






488 13 10 


560 6 4 


4,108 13 6 


•• 


4,108 13 6 






1,805* i4 6 


4,391 "9 4 


30,930* 12 2 


;; 


20,936' 12 2 






56 18 1 


56 18 1 


8,999 10 11 


758 8 


8,246 2 11 






849'i4 6 


2,688"5 5 


17,038* 8 6 


;; 


17,088* 8 6 






517 5 1 


953 1 7 


28411 9 


•• 


28,111 9 






1,713"6 7 


8,081 13 11 


63,920* 5 6 


•• 


68,920* 5 6 






170 18 1 


+1,788 5 6 


11,295 4 6 


•• 


11,295 4 6 


t Besides this 
amount Rupees 
58-10-6 have 




53 13 1 


537 13 4 


4,029 11 


, , 


4,029 11 




.. 


., 


, , 


,, 


.. 


been realized on 




1,005 9 6 


1,005 9 6 


8,715 14 4 


.• 


8,715 14 4 


account of inte* 
rest. 




r's 


r"8 


4,426 15 8 


• . 


4,426*15 8 






1,869 8 11 


1,988 5 3 


4,046 14 2 


.. 


4,046 14 2 






591 8 


1,470 10 2 


0,106 3 2 


806 8 


8,799 11 2 






3,453 4 7 


3,471 3 7 


11,818 8 2 


. . 


11,318 8 2 






49 1 6 


40 1 6 


2,641 12 


, , 


2,641 12 






140 5 4 


411 5 4 


8,668 9 10 


, , 


8,668 9 10 






•" 


150 
•• 


18,031 14 81 


•• 


18,031 14 8| 






• • 


. • 


507* 8 


•• 


507* 8 






* '^ 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 






;; • 


;; 


• • 


• • 


• • 






l,603*i3 1 


' l,608'i3 1 


8,474*18 


•• 


8,474*18 






300 3 8 


429 4 7 


5342 10 6 


758 '3 8 


5,089 7 10 






399 8 8 

• • 


1,342 10 

• * 

• • 


5,176 11 11 

• • 


834 1 11 


4352 10 






15,086 1 1^ 
Deduct nalised 


39310 18 10 
370 2 4 


8,11,485 3 71 


6370 15 6 


8,04,564 8 \\ 






IB excess .... 












29,540 11 6 





E. A. SAMUELLS, 
Superintendent and Remembraneer qf Legal Jffaire. 
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No. 4. — Rbgisteb of Sums iidvanced by the Honourable East India 



No 



ZOlAh. 



Dateof 
D«croeof 

Privy 
Council. 



Dateof 
Badder 
Dewiumy 
Adawlttt'B 
order for 
Execution. 



Names of Partiea. 



Amount advanoed by the 

Honourable Company, 

the same being made 

payable by the Ai^ieUanta 

and Reqiondaits 

respectively. 



Realized In 

preceding 

Tears. 



Midnapore. 



Aprtt 16tb 
1834 



Suttro Ohun Bntputty, Ap> 
pellant 

tferttu 
Sabitra Daye» Respondent 



£ t. d. 

044 19 4 



868 8 



10 Bhaogulpore 



Deo.SSnd, 
1836 



Syed Shah AumidooUa, Ap- 
pellant 

ver$ui 

MuBst. Bebee Imamun, Re- 
spondent 



1,643 9 
1,458 17 



i3Patna , 



14 



Sanm . 



15 Midnapore. 



16 



Behar . 



July 18th, 
1887 



Deallth, 
1837 



Jan. 3rd, 
1840 



JnlylSth, 
1840 



Feb. 23rd, 
1830 



Feb. 83rd, 
1830 



Feb. 8nd, 
1841 



Deo. 84tb, 
1841 



Meer Oolam Rosaool and 

others. Appellants 

vert%u 
Musst Hungloo Heer and 

others, Respondents 

Ri^ Deendyal Sing, &a. 
Appellants 



Raja Beer Kiafaen Sing, 
Ste.t Respondents 

Mntty Lall Oopadhya, Ap- 
pellant 



Juggonath Gnrgo, Ro- 
qpondent 



Keent Sing, Appellant 

vernu 
Kolahnl Sing, Reepondent 



8,140 10 8 

840 8 4 

3,106 5 3 

744 8 1 

8,873 3 4 

8,896 4 8 

8,996 4 9 

696 17 6 



Rs A. p, 

9,4fi0 1 6 

8,684 



Rs. A. p. 

113 



4 10 



16,431 
14,589 



85 



86,450 7 4 

8,978 13 10 

31,068 

7,444 8 

30,488 13 9 

84,368 14 1 

31,680 19 8 

6,300 5 6 



85,386 10 6 

86,767 11 10 
7,444 8 

84,368 14 i 
3,368 3 



^ 1 849.] Stati9tks of Civil Justice in Bengal, 

(hmpaf^ in Cases appealed to Her Majesty* s Privy Council. 



99 



Renlized 
during the 

Offleial 
Yeur 

1846-47. 



Total 
IteiaiMd. 



Balance 
outstanding 
on the ]8t 
May, 1847. 



Remarks. 



Ba. A. p. 



lU. A. p 

113 ( 



4 10 



Rfl. 

9,337 



%. P. 

1 6 



8,679 6 



85 



1(>,406 
14,A» 



2,316 9 I 



•27,716 3 7 



86,767 11 10 



7.444 6 II 



84,368 14 



3,358 3 fl 



9,979 13 10 



4,894 4 2 



30,488 13 9 



31,630 18 8 
2,942 2 5 



There are two Mehala reglatered in the Midnapore Colleotorli OfBoe, in 
the name of the Appellant, though stated in the MofuaBll to he held 
by hiB brother, Bhoruttee Chum Sutputtee, but this it appear* is 
only with a view of avoiding claims against the Estate of Appellant 
whoee son is alive. Large properties also, formerly in the name of 
the Respondent, all appear to have been transferred to others, owing 
to Decrees passed in the Civil Courts, in oases with relatives of Re- 
spondent, which were probably collusive. 

The Collector has, however, been requested to direct the Qovemmont 
Vakeel to afford his assistance to the CoUeotorate Naslr in ferreting 
out the fraudulent transfers of the property which have doubtless 
taken place. 

A list of the property which Shah Enyat Hossein pledged for his fitther. 
Shah AusudooUa, in 1818, together with a list of the prraerty 
pledged by Feka Sing, haTC been forwarded to the Collector of Bhau- 
gulpore, with instructions to make renewed inquiries into this 
matter, and to attach the property of Feka Sing, should it be found 
that it did not pass out of his hands by means of a Revenue Sale. 

In regard to the recovery of the balance due from the Respondent, on 
an application made by the Government Pleader, the Judge of 
Bhangulpore sent a Roobaoarry to the Judge of Patna, requesting 
him to direct the Collector of that Dbtrict to seU to Ma. Telwa, Sto., 
the property of the Respondent. The Estate was accordingly adver- 
tised for asle by orders of the Judge of Patna; but under a petition 
from one Hyatoonessa, the same Judge, in his Roobacairy, dated the 
90th September, 1845, prohibited the sale, and directed the Ooyem- 
ment Pleader to petition him, if he had any olijeotlons to urge against 
the claim of Hyatoonessa. A petition was accordingly drawn up and 
sent to the Government Pleader of Patna, on the lAth November, 
1845. 

* Inclusive of interest. 

Certain lands are to be sold in ZlUah Tirhoot, in satisfaction of a De- 
cree held by Musst Mungloo, from which it is probable the balance 
due from her may be speedily realised. 



The balance due from the Appellant is being recovered by instalmento 
under sanction of Government. 



The Collector of Midnapore states that there Is no property to be found 
of the Appellant, as to what security was taken in the appeals and 
what property now liable, cannot be ascertained acouratoly ex- 
cept by examination of the Bondsor copies of them. Vide Collector's 
Letter, No. 181, dated 21st June, 1847. The Government Pleader 
has been requested to obtain copies of the Bonds from the Records of 
the Sudder Court for transmission to the Collector. 

The Nazir of the Behar CoUeotorate reports the Appellant, Keerut 
Sing, to have died and left no property. The balance doe tnm the 
Respondent is being recovered by instalmento under ssactlon of Go- 
venmont. 
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No. 4.— Continued.— Rbgistbr of Sum advanced by ihe Honourable 



No 



ZiUah. 



Date of 
Decree of 

Privy 
CotmciL 



Date of 

Sadder 

Dewanny 

Adawlat'8 

order for 

Execution. 



Nameeof Farties. 



Amount advanced by the 

Honourable Ckmipany, 

the Mme being made 

payable by the AppellantB 

and Reepondents 

reapeotively. 



RealiMdin 

preceding 

Years. 



18 



Patna 



Patna 



Feb. afith, 
1841 



Aug. nth, 
1841 



Dec. 84th, 
1841 



Alar.aoth, 
1843 



Baboo Gtedhaxee Sing, Ap- 
pellant 

fferstu 
Kblahnl Sing, Reqwndent 

Sheick Imdad Ally and 
others. Appellants 



Kootbee Begum, Respon- 
dent 

Awarded sgainst all the 
Appellants 

Ditto ditto except Ahmu- 



83 



85 



Beerbhoom 



Beerbboom 



Mymnnstng 



Hoonghyr . 



18 



Dec. lath, 
1843 



June 19th. 
1844 



Sept. 3rd, 
1844 



Mayiath, 
1845 



1st March, 
1837 



Nov. 88th, 
1844 



Apm88th, 
1845 



May 86th, 
1846 



May 30th, 
1846 



Awarded against Ahmu- 
doolla alone 
Ditto Kootbee Begum 

Dhurm Doss Panray, Ap- 
peUant 

t>ertus 
Shama Soondry Deba, Re- 



Maha Raja T^ Ghunder 
Bahadore. Appellant 



Sreelcant Ohose, Re^wn- 
dent 

SumsnnnissaKhanum, Ap- 
pellant 

ffersus 

Roy Jaun Khanum, Re- 
spondent 

Chowdry Debeeperdiad and 

others. Appellants 

versus 
Chowdiy Dowlut Sing, and 

others, Reepondents 

Eristohunder Rae, Ac, 

Appellants 

versus 
Mohonee Mohan Tagore, 

die, Respondents 



£ s, d. 

3,316 9 8 

761 9 4 



931 15 1 

351 8 8 

184 18 8 

1,188 II 11 

1,896 14 9 

1,746 5 

8,566 3 8 

109 14 3 

3,070 IS a 

487 4 6 

908 13 6 

170 4 6 

1,485 7 4 



Total.. 



Rs. A. p. 
35,478 6 1 



Ra. A. p. 



8,143 4 5 8,758 8 



9,063 6 3 

3,414 8 4 

1,810 10 11 

11,526 1 8 

31,704 9 9 

6,309 10 6 

30,133 9 6 

1,888 8 4 

86,684 15 

4,968 19 4 

6,690 1 

1,958 15 8 



9,053 6 3 
!;3,414 8 4 
1,810 10 11 
7,750 
5,000 



30,836 8 6 



5,041 14 9 



38,899 13 78.88,337 13 3 



1,57,948 8 10 



Fort William, 
The Ml October, 1847. 
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East India Company in Ctuei appealed to Her M^jesfy^s Privy Council. 
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RwOifled 
during the 

Official 
Year 

1846-47. 



Total 
ReaUaed. 



outstanding 
on the 1st 
Hay, 1847. 



Bemarks. 



Ra. A. F. 

15,000 C 



M,7«3 9 



6487 5 



S6,fiS4 15 



3,347 8 
l,9S3 15 8 



Rs. A. P. 
15,000 

«8,759 8 



0,053 5 3 

3,414 8 4 

I.SIO 10 11 

7,7a8 

»,7«S 9 

•6.687 » 

30,238 S 6 



96,694 15 

*5,041 14 

3,347 8 

],1»8 15 8 



Ra. A. P. 
80,479 5 4 



The balance due from the 
Inttalments of 5,000 

• IndndTC of inteiwtb 



la being v wo / ftnA. b7 annual 



3,776 1 8 
44M0 9 1 



l»a88 9 4 



The Beonrity Goflqrtee Begnm has pointed out property belonging to 
the ReqMudents, sitoated in Zillah Psniput, which the Court of 
nitna has directed the Court of Paniput to bring to sale under itf 
Proceedings, dated 27th March, 1847. 



' Inclusive of interest. 



The Collector of Beerbhoom has Instructed the Oofcmment Pleader to 
petition the Judge for the sale of the Reqxmdent's property, and he 
has also written to the Deputy Bfsgistrate at Cutwa, to direct the 
Tillage authorities to take charge of the p i op ei t y attached. 



3,319 9 



* Inclusive of interest. 



Neoesiary measures have been taken for nooTerlng this balanoe 
through the GoTemment Pleader at Bliaugnlpore. 



Remitted under orden of aoTemment, No. 1465, dated 7th July, 1847. 



80,673 7 6 



9,38,091 11 41,55,198 1 



E. A. SAMUELLS, 

Snperinfendtni and Rtmtmhroneer ^f J>fml Afm 
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t> 


1 


iThe amount pending under A, in the 

1 year, was 1,037,132 rupees. 

rThe amount pending under B, in the 

\ year, was 3,286,227 rupees. 

(The amount pending under C, in the 

( year, was 359,051 rupees. 


(The amount pending under A, in this 

t year, was 1,127,064 rupees. 

(The amount pending in B, in this year, 

\ was 785,535 rupees. 

j The ^amount pending under C, in this 

\ year, was 284,165 rupees. 
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No. 6.— Abstract Statement of Decrees passed in favour ofGovemmera in 
ike years 1845-6 and 1846-7. 





Total Namber 








and Value of Caiee 


RfiHiAiiUng 






decreed in favour 


unrenlised on 


Pending on the 




of Oovernment 


1st May. 


flleonUtlfay. 




up to 30th AprU. 








No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 






Rupees. 




Rupees. 




Rupees. 


RcTeaue Department, 1845-6.... 


302 


249,885 


150 


151,906 


110 


126,953 


Do. do. 1846-7... 


II 


265,996 


i» 


192,756 


II 


191,631 


Castomi, Salt, & Opionip 1845-6.... 


92 


655,336 


88 


471,727 


70 


347,921 


Salt Department, 1846-7.... 


II 


596,662 


II 


498.588 


II 


498,571 


Opium Department, 1846-7.... 


II 


16,607 


II 


12,377 


II 


12,377 


II 


382 


II 


382 


f» 


382 



Additional Observations on the means of maintaining Troops in Healtk, 
By Assidtant-Siirgeon Edward Balfour, Madras Army, 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Asaodation at Swansea, 
10th August, 1848.] 

In a paper which was read before the Statistical Society by Mr. Hume, 
M.P., in liJ45, 1 endeavoured to show that in every country the native 
races were more healthy than strangers; and that, consequently, when 
our soldiers left their native land to serve abroad, they quitted the 
climate most conducive to their health and longevity. 

In a subsequent paper I endeavoured to establish the fact, that 
the chief cause of this increased mortality existed in the climates of 
particular localities, which could frequently be avoided by removing 
the troops to some healthier site, at a short distance : and the facts 
adduced in support of these views were deemed so conclusive that, in 
one colony at least, the mode of distributing the European troops was 
altered, and a change introduced in the class of troops employed. I 
was of opinion, indeed, that there were no doubts left as to the chief 
source of sickness, or the best means of preventing its occurrence, until 
a few days ago ; when in a pamphlet by an eminent statist. Colonel 
Svkes, I observed the following passages : *' Why is the health of the 
European troops so universally inferior to that of the Native troops 
serving with them, whose health, in fact, is superior, or at least equal, 
to that of European troops in their own lands? I will not say that 
the question is absolutely solved by the reply, * Habits of life;' but I 
will say, reasoning from analogy, that the reply goes a great way to 
solve it." (Vital Statistics of the East India Armies in India, page 23.) 

^'The climate of India is less to blame than individuals; for, in 
case foreigners find the people of a country healthy they should, to 
[ a certain extent, conform to the habits of the natives to be healthy 
lalso." (Ibid., page 25.) 

No data are given in the pamphlet to support the opinion that 
I** habits of life," or "the quantity of spirits consumed," are the chief 
uses of disease in India, although it is an opinion opposed to many 

TOL. xn. part I. i> 
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facts which have been brought forward, and to others which could now 
be adduced, and is moreover of a nature to produce much future evil 
by prolonging the loss of life, and the injury to the public finances 
that must always continue, while our time and exertions are being 
devoted solely to efforts to check intemperance, which, even if success- 
ful, can only palliate, but never remove, the evils that spring from 
climate. It may, likewise, by withdrawing attention from one great, 
and I beliere the greatest, cause of sickness, the noxious influence of 
particular localities, tend to retard the day which I hope to see, when 
healthy sites having been selected for cantonments, the English soldier 
shall enjoy in India almost as good health as in his native country. 

It would not be difficult to form an approximation to the actual 
loss which the service sustains from the intemperance of its soldiers, 
and the amount would be found to add only a small proportion to the 
deaths from dimatorial diseases; while, on the other hand, the latter 
continue to appear in spite of the most temperate and regular habits, 
and defy every attempt at prevention, except that of withdrawing from 
the locality. There seems an impression, a very unjust one m my 
opinion, that a soldier is generally an intemperate character, but it is 
I not found that other classes of our countrymen, not soldiers, enjoy an 
.immunity from disease. What is the proportion of deaths, for example, 
amongst the civilians in India, the most intelligent, best paid, best 
lodged, and most independent servants of the Indian Government? 
they are certainly a highly temperate, if not an abstemious class of 
men, and although their duties are very laborious, they can generally 
take a few days rest when indisjpoeed; and, therefore, if the climate 
of India is less to blame than individuals, we ought to find this class 
quite exempt from the high rates of mortality which the military 
present. But how stand the facts? Although the mortality in 
England amongst those insured in the Equitable Society, from 1 801 
to 1832, averaged only 9-1 per 1000 annually*, Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
informs us that the twenty years, from 1809 to 1828 inclusive, 

The Madras Civilians lost 23*8 per 1000 of their strength. 
The Bengal Civilians ,, -25*1 ,, ,, 

Tke Bombay Civilians „ 317 „ „ 

In the invaluable reports on the British Army, Colonel Tulloch, 
writingon the great mortality on the Sierra Leone command, remarks 
that ** The extent to which vice and intemperance was carried, not 
only by the troops but other classes also of the white population, may 
probably have aggravated the evils of the climate; that this, however, 
could only have contributed in a very minor degree to induce the 
mortality here recorded is sufficiently proved by what took place 
among the church missionaries, a class of persons least likely to have 
been subject to such causes of disease. 

'*Of 89 who arrived between March, 1804, and August, 1825, 

All men in the prime of life there died 54 

Returned to England in bad health 14 

Retrjned to England in good health 7 

Retrained on the coast 14 

Total 8« 

♦ Lancet, vol. ii., 183M838. June 23rd, 1838. 
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** If lire aMRrtnir ^6 ntnnber reendeni in 18d5 m the krenfte con- 
stantly preeent daring the preceding 21 years, and it i» not Hkely U 
baYe been more, the mortality may be estimated at abbut 1 7 per 
centnra^ though not inclnding the years in which the troops suffered 
most." (Colonel Talloch's Reports, Western Coast of Africa, Sierra 
Leone command, p. &) 

Thus, whatoTer olass of our countr3anen be examined, whatever be 
their circumstances, position or duties, the results obtained are similar, 
and go far to prove that the chief causes of the increased mortality are 
not to be sought in their food or drink, dress or lodgings, but in some 
nozions climatorial influences that they encounter when abroad. 

It must, however, on the other hand, be acknowledged that the ad- 
ditional comforts and convenienoea of life enjoyed by the richer claseea 
in England, and their more sober and temperate habits, exempt them 
from many of the evils that shorten the lives of the labottring popn* 
lation, and, in like manner, the difference between the average mor- 
tality among the officers and the soldiers of any body of troops would 
seem to give the measure of the diminution that might be effected 
among the latter by raising their general material and moral condition 
to a level with that of their superiors. 

There are few authentic documents regarding the mortftlity which 
ooeura among the higher classes, but that whicn has been quoted by 
Colonel TuUoch as affording the best standard with which to contrast 
the mortftlity among the military, is the proportion of deaths betweetf 
the ages of 20 and 40 among the parties insured in the Equitable 
Office from 1801 to 1832 inclusive; this is stated at 9*1 per 1000 of 
the insured, annually. 

The officers of the British Army being part of the better classes of 
the country, the mortality amongst them should assimilate in some 
respect to that ascertained in this insurance office, and, if any import^ 
ance be attached to better food, clothing, and lodging, the denths 
among the officers should be fewer than among the soldiers they com^ 
mand. It was in examining these two points, viz., the comparative 
mortality among soldiers ana officers, ana the comparative mortality 
among officers and men of their own rank in civil life, that the results 
were obtained which are given in the following tables. - 

It will be observed that the average mortality among the officers 
of the army in England and among the parties insured in the Equitable 
Soeiety is nearly die same. 

Tablb I.— great BRITAIN. 



OBcen of the Heoseliold Troops, Dragoon) 
Guards for 11 yean, from 1826 to 1836......../ 

OAcen of the 27th Regiment of the Line on) 
Home Serrioe for 11 yean, from 1826 to 1836 f 

Flurtias in the Equitable Society for 32 yetra,) 
ftem 1801 to 1832 > 



AYsrage 



700 

900 



TMsi 

t>Mltllt. 



or 

110 
891 



of] 
BtmsthDiet. 



9-57 

1100 

910 



d2 
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So that 10 per 1000 annually might be considered as the average 
rate of mortality among the officers of the army when in England. 

Bnt the ratio of deaths among the private eoldiers is considerably 
higher than this, as the following table will show. 



Table II. 










ATsnge Anniud Ratio 

perlOOOof 
Mesn strength Died. 


Authority. 




Officen. 
llyean.fhMn 
1826 to 1896. 


Troops 
Generally. 


Reports OD 

United 
Kingdom. 


Household Troopi for 7^ yean, fipom January J 

1830, to March, 1837 / 

Dragoon GaarcU and Dragoons 7i years, from 1 

January, 1830, to March, 1837 f 

27 Regiments of the line serving at home for) 

11 years, from 1826 to 1836 j 

Regiments of the Line in Ireland for 32 years,) 

from 1797 to 1828 / 

Depdts of West India Regiments for 7^ years,) 

firom Jannary, 1830, to March, 1837 J 

Foot Gnards of West India Regiments for 7^\ 

years, from January, 1830, to March, 1837 ] 


} •" i 

1100 


14-5 
15-3 

15-5 
18-3 
21-6 


Page 10 
.. 7 
„ 1» 
M 33 
M 11 
>f 9 



I have already observed that the increased mortality which occars 
among our Enghsli soldiers when on service in the colonies has been 
erroneously attributed to the misconduct of the men themselves, to 
errors in their diet, to their intemperance, to want of proper clothing 
and proper houses; for as the officers may be supposed to be as well 
clothed, fed, and lodged in the colonies as they are in England, and, 
being educated men, to be equally temperate everywhere, we ought, if 
these be the only causes of the greater mortality in the ranks, to find 
the officers as healthy abroad as when at home. But in our foreign 
possessions the deaths amongst them have been as follows: — 

Table III. 



Great Britain. Household CaTalry, Dragoon Guards,] 

and Dragoons, for 11 years, from. 

1826 to 1836 j 

„ Regiments of the line for 11 years,) 

from 1826 to. 1836 ] 

Canada, Upper and Lower, for 17 years, from 1820 i 

to 1836 ] 

Gibraltar, for 19 years 

Cspe of Good Hope, for 13 years, from 1822 to 1834 

Nora Scotia, New Brunswick, Bermuda, and New-) 

foundland, for 17 years, from 1820 to 1836 / 



Authority. 



Avenge 
Annua Ratio 

perlOOOof 

Mean Strength 

Died. 


StatlfUoalRe. 

port on the 
BioknesB, &c, 

ofBritiih 
Anny. 


9-57 


Page 19 


ll-O 


„ 19 


10-9 


» 41b 


13-5 
13-8 


,. 60a 
» 246 


140 


. M 41b 
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Table III.— Cbn^tiitfMf. 




• 








▲T«ge 
Annual Ratio 

perlOOOof 

MeanStNngih 

Died. 


Anfhoritj. 

Statlstleal Re- 
port on the 

BioiaMM,4ce.» 

ofBritiali 

Anny. 


Manritina, for 18 yean, from 1818 to 1836 . 
Malta, for 19 yean 


14-7 

16-9 

17-5 

46- 

46*0 

420 

83-4 

2090 


22c 






„ 60a 


loDian Inlands, for 18 years ., .... 


60a 


Ceylon, for 13 years, from 1824 to 1836 


„ 50 


„ for 13 years, from 1818 to 1836 


„ 50 


Windward and Leeward Command, for 19 years,! 

from 1818 to 1836 J 

Jamaica, for 18 years, from 1819 to 1836 . 


u 97 
» 97 


Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Command, 
years, from 1819 to 1836 ... 


for 


181 


M 24 



It is hereby shown that, in the cose of the officers as well as of the 
soldiers of the British Army, service in t&eir native country is less 
detrimental to health and longevity than in any other, not excepting 
the much lauded climates of the Mediterranean. 

Table II. showed, however, that in England the mortality in the 
ranks was much greater than that amongst the officers, and it is im- 
portant to ascertain whether the same disparity exists in our colonies* 

The contrast is made in the following table: — 



Tablb IV. 








Aterage Annual Ratio per 1000 




Troops 
Generally. 


Offioos. 


Great Britain. Household Cavalry. Troops gene-^ 
rally for 1\ years, from 1830 tol 
1837. Officers for 11 years, fromf 
1826 to 1836 : J 


14-5 
15-3 
15-5 

^ 18-5 

21-6 
20-6 


9-57 


„ Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, for) 
7^ years, from 1830 to 1837. Offi- > 
cers for 1 1 years, from 1826 to 1836] 

„ Regiments of the Line. Troops^ 
generally for 32 years, from 1797 1 
to 1828. Officers for 11 years, ( 
from 1826 to 1836 J 


11-00 


„ Depdt of West India Corps. Troops\ 
generally for 7^ years, from 1830 1 
to 1837. Officers for 11 years, ( 
from 1826 to 1836 ) 


.... 


„ Foot Guards. Troops generally fori 
7f years, from 1830 to 1837. Offi- ) 
for 11 years, from 1826 to 1836 ...J 
Canada, Upper and Lower. Troops generally for 20 ] 
years, from 1817 to 1836. Officers) 
for 17 years, from 1820 to 1836 ...J 


10-90 






yi*h 



36.1 






Newftmndland. Royal Artilleiy. Troops generally 
for 12 yean, from 1825 to 1836, 
OQcen for 17 yeara, from 1820 ' 
1836 

KoT» Scotia and New Brunswick. Troops generally \ 
for 20 years, from 1817 to 1836.1 
Officers for 17 years^ from 1820 to| 
18M J 

BeniMidas. Troops generally for 20 years, from) 
1817 to 1836. Officers for 17 years, 
from 1820 to 1836 

Gibraltar. Troops generally for 1 9 years, firom 18181 
to ifi36. Officers im 19 yesn. i 

Cigp# of Good Hope, Cape District. Troops gene, 
rally for 19 years, from 1818 
1886. Offleers for 18 years, fimn 

1822 to 18ai4 

„ Eastern Pjimtier Diatrict. IVoopa' 
9BoerillY for 13 years, from 1822 
to 1834. Officers for 13 years, 
from 1822 to 1834 

Matttftbfl. Troops generally for 19 years, froBi 1818 
to 1836. Officer* for 19 years, 
from 1818 to 1836 

Malta. Troops generally for 20 years, f^Nn 1817) 
to 1836. Officers for 19 years ....: 

laoiail klaode. TVoopa generally for 20 years, 
fir«m 1817 to 1836. Officers for 
18 years 

CeylMf Troops generally and Officers for 13 years, 

from 1824 to 1836 

' „ Troops generally for 20 years, from 

1817 to 1836. Officersfor 19 years, 
from 1B18 to 1836 

Windward and Leeward Command. Troops gene*^ 
rally for 20 years, from 1617 to I 
1836. Officers for 19 years, fW)mf 

1818 to 1836 i 

Jamaica. Troops generally for 20 years, from 1817 

to 1836. Officers for 18 years 
from 1619 to 1836 

Sierra Leone Command. Troops generally for 18 
years, from 1819 to 1836. Officers! 
for 18 years, from 1819 to 1836 ....) 

Cape Coast Command. Troops generally for 4 years, | 
from 182% to 1826. Officers for, 
18 yean, from 1819 to 1836 j 

f ■ ■ ■ i 
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ATnasa Annual Ratio per tOW 
Mean Strength Died. 



Troops 
Genenlly. 



28'0 

180 

82*9 
22-2 

15-6 

SO-ft 

28-3 
54*5 
76-0 

850 

143-0 

4830 
668-3 



1400 

13-50 
lS-80 

U-76 

16-90 
17-50 
33-20 
46-00 

4200 

83-4 

209-00 



Although, therefore, it Js undeniable that the bunian race enjoy 
betto health in 4Aeir oi¥p^ than in any foxeign country, whatever be 
their rank of life, their duti^ or'tbo coDofoiir^ they possess, yet these 
advantages do seem, from the above table, to ward off a portion of the 
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tiekiMM of our eoloniefly for in tome of then, the rata of mortality 
ainon^t the officers is not the half of what it is amonffit the men, and 
it afPords a good test of the advantages the officers enjoy, and of how 
much may still be done, by directing attention to the diet, clothing, 
lodging, exercise, and to the mental and moral improvement of the 
troops. At the same time, the comparatively high ratio of deaths, 
universally obtaining, even among the officers when on foreign stations, 
is a convincing proof that the climates of particular countries exercise 
the greatest influence over the health of our troops, and whatever bene- 
fits the men may derive from a superior class of dwellings, better food, 
better clothing, and a higher standard of personal morality, the mor- 
tality amongst their officers, who are in the enjoyment of all these aii- 
vantages, is too great to allow us to hope that they will ever compensate 
for the injurious effects of an unhealthy locality. It can hardly be 
suppoised that the utmost advantages which the Government could 
bestow on the private soldiers, would exceed those which the officers 
now enjoy, and therefore it follows, that the health of the officers is at 
the highest pitch, to which by these means, the health of the rwkf 
could be brought. 

The difference between them now, in the colonies enumerated, may 
be further estimated as follows : — 

Table V. 



Great Britain. Household Cavalry 

„ Dragoon Guards 

„ Regiments of the Line 

Canada, Upper and Xiower 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Bermudas 

vnvraRBT „ 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape District 

„ Eastern Frontier District. 

Mauritius 

Maka 

Ionian Islands 

Ceylon *. 

>i — •• ' 

Windward and Leewar^ Command 

Jamaica 

Western Africa, Sierra Leone Command , 
„ Cape Coast Command...., 



▲Teraga Jiminal Ratio per 1000 of 
Mean Strength. 



Of 



14-5 
15-3 
15-5 
200 
18-0 
220 
32-3 
222 
15'5 
120 
30-5 
187 
28-3 
54-5 
750 
850 
1430 
483-0 
668-3 



OfOfflORS 

Dead. 



9-5 

110 
10-9 

140 



13-5 

13-8 

14-7 
16-9 
17-5 
33'a 
46*0 
42-0 
83-4 

209-0 



OfTraopatlua 

could pooBibljr 

be saved. 



5-4 

4'5 
91 

101 



8-7 

00 

15*8 
1-8 
10-8 
21-3 
29-0 
430 
59-9 

366-6 



Tables of the mortality among the officers of our Indian Army 
have been partially fumiahed in the returns which have been laid 
before Parliament, and other sources also supply sufficient information 
to admit of an opinion being formed as to whether this class are 
subject to as high rates of mortality in our Eastern empire as have 
been observed to occur among them in other colonies. 
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Mf . Edmoods* supplies the following tables, showing the average 
annual mortality among the officers in each of the Presidencies during 
the twenty years from 1809 to 1828 inclusive. 



Table VI. 









BengaL 


Madras. 


«-^^Av:^uT„r 


Total 
Deaths. 


NaHva Tnfantrv Knsims 


29-5 
280 
34-8 
410 


360 
43-9 
45-3 

48-8 


33-7 
40-5 
41-4 
49-8 


32-6 
35-8 
39-8 
45-3 


380 

1»384 

551 

130 


248 


^ Lientenaats 


992 


CaotaiDS 


438 


Maiors 


118 






All above Ranks of Native Infantry.... 


30-5 


43-2 


40-2 


367 


2,445 


1.796 


Same of Cflvalrv and Artillerv ,— t-..., 


21-3 


361 


341 


28-5 


671 


326 






Ranks biffher tban Maior 


46-7 


49-4 


57-5 


49-5 


293 


290 






4«ri«bin(: SnrerAnni 


32-1 


44-5 


42-9 1 37-9 


383 


290 






Surgeons 


38-4 


45-4 


40-4 ' 41-3 


182 


150 











iVb^d.— Tlie following tahle is furnished by M. Quetelet, at the rate 
per 1000. 




and he adds, '^ the general mean of all ranks, including surgeons and 
assistant-surgeons was 38 '50. 

" During the last 20 years, there died of the army of Bengal 1,184 
officers, or 59*2 annually, of the average number of 1897 individuals 
this gives 31*2 per lOOOt;" and Captain Henderson give the following 
numbers as the annual rate of mortality in the three Presidencies: — 

Beagal 31-2 per 1000 

Bombay 39-4 „ 

Madras 44-9$ „ 

If the tables furnished by Mr. Edmonds and M. Quetelet be 
contrasted with the mortality among the officers in Britain, the climate 
of our Indian empire will be found to form no exception to that of our 

* Lancet, 1837—1838, vol. ii. June 23rd. 

t M. A. Quetelet on Man, 1842, p. 111. 

t Jobnston and Martin on Tropical Climates, 1841, p. 41. 
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other colonies in its unfayourable action on the health of our countTy- 
men. 

Table VII. 



Great Britain. Household Cavalry, Dragoon) 

Guards, and Dragoons f 

f. Regiments of the Line 

Bengal Native Infantry up to Major, 20 years,) 

1809 to 1828 f 

Bombay Native Infantry up to Major, 20 years, ) 

1809 to 1828 / 

Madras Native Infantry up to Migor, 20 years, ) 
1809 to 1228 j 



Offioerfr 

Ayerage 
Annual Ratio 

per 1000 of 

Mean Strength 

Died. 




It would appear from this that the causes which exert so injurious 
an influence on the lives of the officers in other colonies likewise prevail 
in the East Indies; hut from the following tahle it will he noticed that 
there is here likewise a great disparity between the mortality of the 
officers and their men. 

Tablb VIII. 





Average Annual BattO par 1000 
of Mean Strength Died. 


' 


OfOffloers. 




Bengal for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to 1828. 
Ranks, 1825 to 1844 / 

Bombay for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to 1828. i 
Ranks, 1825 to 1844 

Madras for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to 1828 .... 


30-5 

40-2 
43-2 


73-8 

50-7 
69-7 



It may, however, he said that the periods examined in Benc;al and 
Bomhay heing different for each grade, and the rates of mortality in 
the three Presidencies heing calculated for all the officers of the native 
troops spread over the whole of India in several hundred cantonments, 
while the European soldiers in the Company's service are located in at 
most thirty or forty stations, any fair comparison is thereby rendered 
impossible; and, certainly, the table just given is open to both objec- 
tions, but it is in our power to contrast the mortality among officers 
and men of the same regiments, occupying the same cantonments, and 
seldom a hundred yards apart from each other; the information being 
drawn from Dr. Geo. Pearse's Reports on the Madras Army. 
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Average Annual Ratio per 1000 
of Mean Strength Died. 




Officers. 


Troops 
Oenerally. 


Great Britain. Hmuehold Cavalry 1 


9-5 
11-0 

8-62 
27-68 
2214 
27-70 
290 

33-81 

48-75 
51-09 


\ 14-5 
j 15-3 

15-5 
18-3 


, , Dragoon Guards and Dragoons 

„ 27 Regiments of the line on Home 

Service 

„ 27 Regiments of the Line in Ireland 


Bangaloro, Hussar Officers for 8 years, from 1830| 
to 1838. Troopert 9 yevs, from} 
1829 to 1838 j 


25-81 


„ H.M. Infantry Officers and Rank, 
and FUe for 8 yean, frqin 1831 lo 

1838 1 

Tricfainopoly. H.M. Officers and Rank and File 
8 years, viz., 1829, 1831, 1833 to> 
1837, and 1839 


35-47 
3800 


from 1829 to 1840. Rank and File 
11 years, from 1829 to 1840 


27-9 


Cananore. Officers for 13 years, from 1829 to 1 84 1 . 
Rank and File 10 years, from 1829 > 
to 1838 


37-«9 


Fort St George (Madras Fort). Officers for 7 years 
and Rank and File for 10 years,) 
from 1829 to 1838 


43-64 


Bellur. H.M.InfiuitryOffiiieraaiid Rank and Vile,) 
10 yean, from 1829 to 1838 


38-84 


Secnnderabad. H.M. Infantrv 


71-68 







It i8 thus apparent that the native of Britain encounters the same 
or equally noxious influences in India as in other colonies, although it 
may be confidently stated, that in the times of peace, such as most of 
the above-mentioned periods, the officers of H.M. regiments who are 
serving in India possess comforts and conTeniences which their com- 
rades enjoy in no other part of the empire, not even in England. Not- 
withstanding which the deaths amongst the officers of the three Presi- 
dencies are three times more numerous than they would be in England, 
and tire mortality in the ranks is proportional. 

Some portion of these deaths may, no doubt, be attributable, 
amongst the officers as well as the men, to the nature of the duties and 
habits which an active military life requires, but there are still many 
deaths in excess which no peculiarities can sufficiently account for, and 
whicli, whether among officers or men, must ba attributed solely to the 
climato of the locality iu which they serve. 

To this all-important point, therefore in mj view of the subject, 
thou^^li I am far from undervaluing any endeavours for the improve- 
iiieut of the general condition and prospects of the soldier, I trust ere 
loog tQ seo we attention of the proper authorities more espeoi(^lly 
%ected, 
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Thb statistics of mendicanc;^ i^ tli9 united empire, if they fSQuId bo 
eonrocll^ collected and coropiled, would be a valuable additiou to our 
knowladoBy and laad to many important conclusions for the manage* 
mesai ana employment of our poor, enabling us more correctly to 
appreciate the larg» funds devoted to these purposes. I fear, how* 
ever, that no means at present exist for this general object. In the 
mean time, it may not oe nnintereetiug to the statistical section to 
receive and consider the accompanying Tables drawn up from the books 
of the Mendicity Society of jLondon, and which show the progress 
which Irish mendicancy has mads on that society by (juinQuennUl 
periods from 1827-8 to 1847-8. 

The figures in the last column of No. !• indicate tbe number of 
meals given, not the number of individuals; and as it appears from 
the day books of the society, that in a month tbe same individual on 
an average has been relieved four tiroes, the total number of meals 
given to Irish in January, 1828, being 379; this number divided by 
i wpuld suppose 95 individuals relieved: while in January, 1848, the 
number of meals given to Irish was 21,578, which similarly divided 
by 4, would suppose 5,39$ individuals relieved* showing the enormous 
increase between the two periods of .about 5300 per cent, or 53 
upon 1, 

To ascertain how many of these were adults, we must remember 
that children are relieved under the same ticket with their parentSy 
and as by return No. 1, it appears that tbe tickets presented in 
December 1647 and January 1848, were in round numbers respec-* 
tively 50 per ^nt. of the number of meals distributed, it seems fair to 
•esume that 50 per cent., or half of the 5,396, vis.* 2,698| were grown 
up persons, while in 1 828, following the same rule, they only amounted 
to47f 

These mendicants being almost entirely of the lowest order, the 
society has established a stone-vard, mill, and oakum-room, as labour 
tests of destitution; and as Table No. II. shows that in January 
1848, ifiH9 {wf 8,0Q0 in round numbers) were employed in these 
establisbments, it would at first sight appear that this number repre- 
sented the abU-bodied destitute, but this is not the case. Tlie same 
individuab being put to work repeatedly, and though no very exact 
ficcount can be made out from the books, it is the opinion of old 
experienced officers, that on an average^ each individual iu the month 
of January has been employed 4 separate times, by which number, 
therefore, if we divide 2,000, the total return of employed, we shall 
have the approximation to the real number of able-bodied destitute 
persons who accepted the labour test and obtained food, and some 
m^ P^y for limited periods, viz., 500. But this will not afford • 
fii^ view # the usual proportion of persons employed to persons 
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'leiieYed, as the pressure was so great in January 1848, that food was 
obliged to be given without the Libour test. 

It is curious to observe, that while Irish mendicancy appears to 
have so much increased, English has not only not kept pace with it, 
but by Table I. scarcely vanes in amount in 1848 from the original 
return in 1828, though it increased in 1832-3 and 1837-8 considerably, 
and decreased again in 1842-3, the former being severe winters, the 
latter a mild winter, showing the natural result of more or less em- 
ployment according to the variations of the seasons. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the causes of this increase of Irish 
mendicancy, we may class as casual, the severe winters, and the late 
failure of potato- crops in Ireland; and as permanent, the establishment 
of refuge-bouses and soup-kitchens in the metropolis, and the practical 
alteration in the management of the Poor Law under the directions of 
the Commissioners in the years 1837-8 and 1839. Before that period 
it was a general practice in the metropolitan parishes to refuse relief to 
wanderers on the ground that they had no settlement in the parish. 
Since that time it has been held that a wandering mendicant, if he 
becomes destitute and applies for relief, has as good a legal right to it 
as any other person in a similar condition. The returns in Table 
No. I. of the meals given in 1833 and 1838, which were severe 
winters, and 1846 and 1847, when the crops failed, are evidence of the 
former supposition, while Table No. lY. appears to support the latter 
supposition, as it shows that in January 1848, the number of applicants 
twelve days before the Refuge for the Destitute was opened was only 
714, while in the twelve subsequent days it amounted to 2,537; and 
Table No. I. shows an increase of applicants to the Mendicity Society in 
an accelerated ratio from the date of the Poor Law alteration, apparently 
supporting the same supposition. We should arrive at this conclusion 
also by mere reasoning, as the certainty of a night's lodging gratis 
must facilitate the coming to London of mere idle vagrante, who 
could thus take the chance of a day's begging in the streets, unchecked 
by the previously existing difficulty of a home for the night. 

It is probable that the pressure upon the Mendicity SDciety in the 
winter of 1847-8, which prevented the possibility of making the usual 
full inquiry before giving relief, or the full carrying out of the labour 
test, removed some re3;raint from mendicancy, and brought more 
applicants to London, to which there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
soup-kitchen of Mr. Cochrane, in Leicester Square, which gave indis- 
criminately, must have contributed. 

There is reason to surmise, though it is, perhaps, impossible to 
prove, that another curious cause contributed to the influx of Irish to 
London, viz., that the low lodging housekeepers where the vagrants 
habitually sleep found means to obtain tickets of the Mendicity Society, 
and by offering them as so many orders for food to those who would 
lodge with them, attracted old mendicants and induced new ones to 
flock to Londun. 

The communication between persons of this class might be sup- 
nosed scarcely rapid enough to support this suggestion, did not Table 
No. VI. show, that on the two days previous to the closing of the 
society's office, on the death of the assistant-manager in April 1848, 
there were 697 cases; the following day not an applicant appeared, * 
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affording the sironpiest evidence of the rapidity with which information 
spreads itself through this class of vagrants and their keenness to profit 
by it. 

The natural tendency of the New Poor Law in Ireland heing to 
check the former indiscriminate almsgiving, has prohahly caused many 
of those who were thus previously supported to seek their fortunes in 
England, and caused an influx of them especially into the metropolis* 

These appear to me to be the most probable causes of the increase 
of Irish mendicancy in London, as shown by the tables ; and that it 
arises from an influx of fresh individuals, and not mere pressure on 
those long resident in the metropolis, is proved by the fact that the 
number of applicants from 26th April to 27th June, 1847, before a 
six months' residence in London was required, was 7,212; while in 
1 848, from 28th April to 24th Juue, after this rule came into operation, 
the applicants were only 785, being somewhat more than a tithe of the 
former number, or nearly as 1 to 10. 



OoB^MBroHve SkUmneiU of the number of Mendieante 
Office a$ the undermefUicned perii 



ing at the Sode^'s 



Datos. 


Tickets 
pre^nted 


Persons. 


English. 


Irish. 


Irish 
longtime 
resfdflDt. 


Irish 
short time 
reddont. 


December 1st to Slat, 183S 
January Ist to 31st, 1839 


1,557 
2,732 


2,413 

4,682 


1,056 
2,964 


1,357 
1,718 


1,332 
1,709 


25 
9 


December Ist to 31st, 1839 
January Ist to 31st, 1840 


1,813 
3,301 


2,802 
5,392 


2.173 
3,640 


629 
1,752 


595 
1,689 


34 
63 


December Ist to 31st, 1840 
January 1st to 31st, 1841 


2,700 
7,621 


3,277 
9,707 


2,572 
6,956 


709 
2,751 


695 
2,479 


14 
272 


December 1st to 31st, 1841 
January 1st to 31st, 1842 


3,591 
8,271 


6,058 
9,906 


1.537 
3,441 


4,521 
6,465 


4,391 
6,341 


130 
124 


December 1st to 31st, 1842 
January 1st to 31st, 1843 


3,129 
6,650 


4,106 
9,725 


1,567 
1,816 


2.539 
7,909 


2,318 
7,116 


221 
793 


December Ist to 31st, 1843 
January 1st to 31st, 1844 


3,774 
5,917 


4,528 
7,068 


1,507 
3,027 


3,021 
4,041 


2,579 
2,977 


442 
1,064 


January 1st to 3 Ist, 1845 


3>968 
7,361 


4,877 
9.267 


1,114 
1,780 


3,763 

7,487 


2,955 
6,198 


808 
1,289 


December 1st to 31st, 1845 
January 1st to 31st, 1846 


3,653 
5,408 


5,561 
7,090 


1,344 
1,989 


4,217 
6,107 


3,060 
3,227 


1,157 
1,874 


December 1st to 31st, 1846 
January Ut to 31st, 1847 


6,200 
12,383 


9,220 
19,145 


1,482 
1,871 


7,238 
17,274 


6,008 
3,253 


1,730 
14,021 


December 1st to Slst, 1847 
January Ist to 3 1 st, 1 848 


7,104 
10,919 


15,679 
22,296 


736 
718 


14,943 
21,578 


2,357 
2,989 


12,586 
18,598 



The most probable remedy which seems to be suggested by this 
investigation, is, I think, to discontinue all establishments which hold 
out fooKl or lodgings to mendicants without inquiry as to character or 
a labour test, whether in unions, refuges, or soup-kitchens, or the 
Mendicity Society, and to provide for the destitute wanderer, and the 
necessary circulation of the working-classes by the establishment of 
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di«tr!€i reeeMt^g* houses under the direction and taperintendenoe of the 
poHoe, where, £r a limited time, food and lodging might be afforded 
and labour required. It is believed that so large a portion of the 
metropolitan mendicants, eepeciolij the Irish, would not be dispoeed 
to eome thus under the protecting cognisance of the police, that such 
teftige- houses need not be numerous and would not be expensiTe, and 
would supplj the really deserting labourer moving in search of work 
with a temporary resource and refuge, while they would check and 
discover the idle mendicant, and bring him fairly under the power of the 
Yagrant Act. Thici plan would also enable the unions to improve 
the comfort of their inmates, a thing much to be de«red» as their 
number would thereafter be limited to those poor belonging to some 
parish within the union, and all attention be directed to them. 

Tabui I. 

Comparative Statement of the number of JEnpUsh and Irish AppUeanH M 
different periods since the Year 1827. 



DATM4 


Tickets 

pre- 
ientcd. 


EngUtb. 


trlth 

montha 

In 
Uadon. 


Irish 

iUMUrl3 

months 

In 


Total 
Irish. 


Kieivs 

of Irish 

orer 
English. 


Otud 
Total. 




1st Dec. toSlnt.i 

1827 ; 

Ist Jan. toaistfl 
1«8 / 


■ ' " 




477 
781 


172 
278 


91 
104 


268 
879 


•• 


740 
1160 


EzcMa of Eaiiliah 
over Irish. 214 
Do. Do. 402 


1st Dec. to SUtfX 

1882 ; 

1st Jan. to 81st, | 
18S8 1 






1840 
8668 


1267 
1160 


122 
873 


1889 
1623 


49 


2729 
6191 


Do. Do. 2146 


1st Dec. to 81st, \ 
1837 / 

1st Jan. to 81st, 1 
1888 J 






1890 
8260 


241 
6888 


66 
689 


806 
6927 


668 


1696 
11,196 


Do. Do. 1084 


1st D«<^.to 8lst,i 
1842 / 

Ist Jan. to Sl8t,\ 
1848 / 






1M7 
1816 


2318 
7116 


221 
708 


2639 
7909 


972 
6093 


4106 
9726 




1st Dec. to 81st, \ 

1847 .; 

1st Jan. to dlst,t 
1W8... / 


7104 
10,919 


786 

718 


2867 
2969 


12,686 
18.689 


14,948 
21.678 


14.207 
20.860 


16.679 
22.396 


proximate to the 
nnmber of 6600 
IndlTldnals. 


8th March, 1848.\ 
oMday / 


386 


60 


64 


627 


081 


621 


741 


Rather more than 
1 Uriah to IBng. 
Hsh, about 10^ 
Irish not twelre 
montha Id Eng- 
landtolEngUsL 
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Tablb II. 



SkOmmivf iks Number tfAppiieanUmpl(^ed at thsSoaie^i WorJt 
EtkibliahmmiiM at A§ undermwiumed pmoda. 





Men 
sent to 
Mtone 
Yacd, 


To 
MUl. 


Women 

to 
Oakum 
Room. 


TOTAL. 


- 


Prom 2«Ui Oct. to 2bth Nor., 1885 .. 
M 80th Not, to 8Ut Dec., ,, . . 
M 1 ft Jan. to 28rd Jan., 1886 . . 
„ 2&Ui Jan. to 27th Feb., „ .. 


109 
188 
288 
202 


1.M9 
102 
124 
183 


106 

87 
119 
148 


854 
837 
476 
488 






682 


416 


460 


1640 


Total la 4 nonthi. 


„ 26th Oct. to 27th Not., 1841 .. 
„ 29tb Not. to 81st Dec., „ .. 
„ IttJan.to^thJan., l««l.... 
„ 8Ut Jan. to 26th Feb., „ .. 


58 
128 
448 
888 


885 
380 
508 
584 


111 
114 
229 
154 


504 
633 
1180 
1021 






962 


1757 


608 


8837 


Ditto. 


„ 26th Oct. to 29th Not., 1846 .. 
„ 80thNoT.to8UtDec., „ .. 
„ ttt Jan. to 2Hrd Jan., 1847 . . 
r, aitkJaa.toMthFols n •< 


294 
446 
267 
87S 


43 

59 

88 

901 


121 
195 
118 
308 


457 

700 
418 
777 






1380 


840 


633 


2852 


Ditto. 


„ iHM Oct. to 37th Not., 1947 . . 
„ 27thNoT. to8lttDec., „ .. 
„ Ut Jan. to 29th Jan., 1848 . . 
„ 2»th Jan. to 20tb Feb., „ .. 


283 
23i» 

813 

274 


209 
584 

748 

689 


883 

664 
f 7991 
iMenlSO; 

806 


878 
1487 
1989 
1769 

0068 






1107 


2180 


2651 


Ditto. 



Tablb III. 

ComparaHve Statement of the Number ofAppUeohtt by :tieket M 1820, 
1827, 1828, and 1848. 
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Table IV. 
The Refuges for the Destitute first opened on the 10th January, 
1838. The following is a comparative statement of the number of 
applicants at the Society's office a fortnight before and after that period. 
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December 27, 1837 
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55 
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January 10, 
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88 




300 
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Table V. 

Society opened with the new rule in operation on the 28th April, 
1848. 

From the above period to the 24th June, (two months) there 

were applicants for relief 785 

Society's operations in 1847, from 26th April to 27th June, when 
relief was almost indiscriminately given 7212 

Table VI. 

We closed on the Thursday night — on Wednesday 337 cases 

Thursday ;... 360 „ 

697 „ 
After closing, no appearance of an application, in consequence of 
printed notices having been posted freely at the Society's house, refuges, 
and workhonses, and in the neighbourhood. 



Analysis of the Report of Surgeon F, P. Strong^ of the Bengal Armpy 
to the Bengal Government for 1847^ of the Mortality in the Jails of 
the 24 Pergunnahsy Calcutta. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H, Stkes, 
V.P.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London i 20th Novemberi 1848.] 

Dr. Strong has been good enough to transmit to me recently his 
Official Report for 1847 to the Bengal Government of the Sickness 
and Mortality in the Jails of the 24 Pergunnahs. Dr. Strong has had 
medical charge of these jails for many years, and has distinguished 
himself by the benevolent perseverance with which he has experimented 
in various ways to improve the health of the prisoners in his charge, 
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and diminish the high rate of mortalitv that appears generally to 
result from confinement in the jails in India. Ventilation, exercise, 
occupation, and diet, have engaged his attention, hut particularly the 
latter; and to having effected an improTement in the diet, hy an 
increase of animal food and condiments, Dr. Strong attributes a decidedly 
diminished annual mortality among the prisoners. Dr. Strong's report 
comprises the prisoners in the AlTipore Jail, who are confined for life, 
and whose annual ayerage number, from 1836 to 1847 inclusiye, 
ranged from 1,066 to 1,507, and the ayerage for the whole period was 
1301; it comprises also the temporary prisoners in the Zillah jails, 
varying from 611 to 902, the average for the period being 769; and, 
finidly, the Insane Hospital patients, for the same period, varying from 
186 in 1816, to 202 in 1847, in 1824 the number being as low as 102. 
Dr. Strong supplies figured statements from official records, of the 
sickness and mortality in the several jails under the old and new 
diet systems, and in the Insane Hospital; but, as my object is rather 
to call the attention of the Society to a remarkable cholera return for 
thirty-one years than to discuss the general mortality in jails in India, 
it will suffice to mention that in all the jails under Dr. Strong, for the 
first sixteen years, from 1820 to 1836, the mortality was 8^ per cent, 
per annum, and for the last eleven years, from 1836 to 1847, the 
mortality was reduced to 5*57 per cent, per annum, the mortality of 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta being, in the last period, 4*64 per 
cent.; the greatest mortality in the jails, as in Calcutta, being in the 
coldest months. 

To show the effect of improved rations, of two meals per diem 
instead of one, Dr. Strong adduces the prisoners confined for life in the 
AUipore Jail, who never leave the precincts of the jail, as contrasted 
with the prisoners in the other jails, who had only one meal per diem 
until latterly, when the mortality with them was also reduced to 
nearly the same amount as in the Allipore Jail. The annual deaths, 
inclusive of those from cholera, in the Allipore Jail, from 1836 to 1847, 
both years inclusive, varied from 2*99 per cent, to 9'80 per cent., the 
average being 5*60 per cent. In the other four suburban and Zillah 
jails the annual per centage mortality varied, as the diet was changed, 
from bad to indifferent and good, trom 1836 to 1847 inclusive, Dr. 
Strong gives eight periods in which he shows that in the first period, 
with insufficient diet, the mortality was 7*95; in the second period of 
26 months, with a good diet, the mortality was reduced to 4*3 per 
cent.; for two periods of 15 and 12 months, the former diet was 
restored, and the mortality rose respectively to 9*44 and 7*71 per cent., 
2*69 per cent, of the larger amount, however, being attributable to 
cholera, in 1842. For the next four periods, the good diet of the 
rations daily was restored, and the mortality fell respectively to 5*65, 
4*76, 316, and 3'91 per cent. 

The average of deaths in the Lunatic Asylum for ten years, from 
1833 to 1842, was 16'9 per cent., and for five years, from 1843 to 
1847, the mortality was 17*3 per cent., which Dr. Strong shows from 
tables that he quotes to be infinitely less than in the asylums in 
Europe. At Sunavra, in Italy, the deaths are represented as 42*5 per 
cent.; at Paris, 35*6 per cent.; and at ten asylums, in 1837, in 
England, 21 per cent. 
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Tabk of MoriaUty of the AUipore Jail Prisoners f&r lAfe who neter ham the Jail 

the great health they enjoyed over the ZiUah Prisoners 



1 



Tkabs. 



Juiuaxy. 



February. 



March. 



AprU. 



May. 



I 

"S 

i 



June. 



Julr. 



£ i£ 



I z. 



18S6. 
1887. 
18S8. 
1880. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 



1,296 
M66 
1^9 
1,496 
1,505 
1,478 
i;867 
1,313 
1.191 
1.158 
1,181 



1,171 
1,384 
1,349 
1,451 
1,535 
1,494 
1,299 
1,808 
1,189 
1,170 
1,103 



1,178 
1,371 
1,888 
1,458 
1,633 
1,509 
1,388 
1,889 
1.176 
1,173 
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1,437 
1,897 
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1,888 
1,808 
1,170 
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1,856 
1.486 
1.351 
1,499 
1,888 
1,307 
1.319 
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1,809 
1,445 
1,507 
1,874 
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1^20 
1,379 
1,193 
1,308 
1,118 
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1,837 
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1,445 
1,340 
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15^371 50 
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Table of the 24 Pergunnahs Temporary Prisoners in the Russah Jail and different 

reduced to nearly half^ eomparing 6 



Ybabs. 
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1837. 
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1843. 
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1846. 
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1 
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i 
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compound^ iaUnded to shoWy as the Prison l)iscipiine CommUtet in ikmr 
yntU the food of the latter class was improtfed. 
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Dr. Strong gives a table showing the advantage of exercise and 

amnsement to lunatic patients, and says: — ^'The employment and 

amusement of the convalescent insanes are various. When the floors 

became so damp from age that they could not lie npon them, they 

constructed raised platforms of bamboo for beds themselves. Sin^ng, 

dancing, cards (not gambling), the drum, fife, &c., are encouraged; 

some women spin, some make cloth, pick coffee, rice, &c., and the 

insane men who exercise in tlie open air, have, for many years been 

constantly engaged in sowing, transplanting, and rearing coffee, a 

quantity of which was packed up and sent, by the ship " Warrior,** 

to the Hon. Court of Directors, in 1832, and some to the Royal 

Asiatic Society, and was highly approved by the London brokers." 

Every description of gardening has been adopted by those willing to 

work, and this activity has been, Dr. Strong thinks, the chief means 

of curing and discharging many. When the American cotton seed 

was introduced, the insanes were amongst the first to raise the plants; 

large quantities of Otaheite sugar-cane have been produced by their 

labour, and cnttings of the cane, cotton, and coffee plants have been 

sent to various parts of India from the garden of the Insane Hospital. 

The cactus plant has been extensively reared^ and the cochineal insect 

produced. The Spanish arnato, the Sapan Wood of Commerce, 

mulberry plants, and the cassada which produces tapioca, have all 

been cultivated; and latterly the aloe, from the fibre of which rope of 

great strength has been made. I mention these facts to show that the 

celebrated Hanwell Asylum system had a prototype in India. 

The second return of Asiatic cholera to our shores, after an absence 
of sixteen years, gives considerable interest to the most complete table 
of cholera statistics for 31 years, from 1817, the date of its first record 
in Calcutta, to 1847 inclusive, that has hitherto been compiled. I say 
the date of the first record^ because there can be little doubt, although 
its ravages were not systematically recorded before, that it was nothing 
less thtm the cholera that ravaged the Mahratta army under Hurree 
Punt, on the Toongboodra River, in 1786*; and it is equally a matttT of 
certainty, that Sir Edward Hughes's squadron suffered from the malady 
when off Ceylon, in 1782; and Arungzebe's army also, at the siege of 
Bijepoor, in 1657, suffered from it. Indeed, Dr. Allan Webb, Professor 
of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, in the Calcutta Medical College, 
in a second edition of his *^ Pathologia Indica," published in the present 
year, quotes passages from Hippocrates, Whang-shoo-ho, his contempo- 
rary in China, and Susruta, the greatest Hindoo medical authority, to 
show that the disease called Asiatic cholera was known in the earliest 
times in Greece, China, and India. It matters not much whether it be 
of ancient or modern date, beyond the assurance involved in the fact of 
its antiquity, that neither its supposed frightful ravages, nor the other 
pestilences to which man is subject, have prevented the gradual spread 
of his race all over the earth; geinera of gigantic and wonderful animals 
have been created and disappeared, but war, and famine, and plague 
oppose their barriers in vain to the steady increase of the human race. 
Dr. Strong's remarkable table contains, not only instructive facts 

* Horree Punt, in his own hand, writes, " The loss sustained by the Army in 
(xmsequence of the Cholera Morbus is very great. Medicines are liberally supplied; 
iome do recover, but by hx the greater part die."— Grant Duff's History of the 
Mahrattas, voL iii., p. 17. 
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for the professional man, but consolatory assurances that ought to 
alleviate the usual panic that perrades all classes of society into which 
the cholera unhappily intrudes. I have shown, in a paper pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society, upon the Y ital Sta- 
tistics of the East India Company's Armies in Inilia, for 20 years, 
both European and Native, that the deaths to the strength from , 
cholera amongst Europeans in Bengal, was 1*15 per cent, of the 
strength, and for one year (1843) only in that period, it attained a 
maximum rate of 2*13 per cent.; amongst the native troops in Bengal, 
the average for 20 years was 0*22 per cent., once only, in 1 843, havmg 
attained nearly a third per cent. Amongst the Europeans in Madras the 
average mortality was 0*427 per cent, to the strength, and a maximum 
rate of 1*379 per cent, occurred in 1825, — ^in 1843 the rate was only 
0*219; amongst the native troops the average mortality was 0*583 per 
cent., but a maximum rate occurred, as in Bengal, in 1843, of 1 *385 per 
cent. Amongst the European troops in Bombay the average mortality 
to strength for 20 years, was 0*565 per cent., a maximum rate in 
1*912 per cent, having occurred in 1842, preceding the fatal year of 
Bengal and Madras; the average mortality of the native troops of 
Bombay was 0*281 per cent., a maximum rate of 0*598 occurring in 
1842. The average mortality of all the European troops of the East 
India Company in all India for 20 years was 0*724 per cent, of the 
strength, and of the native troops 0*342 per cent. 

It is satisfactory to find these results in close conformity to 
those of Dr. Strong's table, which are founded upon facts obtained under 
such favourable circumstances for their accurate accumulation; having 
the parties within the four walls of prisons, controlling their actions and 
their diet, and having daily records of their condition. I am not aware 
that for so lengthened a period as thirty-one consecutive years, any other 
cholera return exists, similar to that of Dr. Strong, who had such unusual 
facilities for investigating the frightful disease in all its various phases. 

The return embraces the number of prisoners, the number of cholera 
sick, and the number of cholera deaths for every month of every year 
from 1817 to 1847, both inclusive. The first striking feature of the 
table is that there is not any one i/ear of the whole series in which 
there was not cholera in the jails; and what is equally remarkable, 
with exceptions to be mentioned, there was not any one month of any 
year in which the cholera was not present among the prisoners. The 
exceptions are, the month of January in the years 1840 and 1845; 
April, 1840 and 1845; June, 1831 and 1845; September, 1832 and 
1841; October, 1841 and 1846; November, 1843 and 1847; and 
December, 1839 and 1841. The months of February, March, May, 
July, and August, wwre never free from cholera in any one year. The 
disease, therefore, took its place with the ordinary diseases to which 
man is subject in India at all times, — dysentery, fevers, liver, spleen, 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to, and yet the average mortality from 
chdlera to the strength, for 31 years, was exactly one per cent.; the 
average mortality from all causes, for 27 years, being 7*11 per cent, 
in the jails of the 24 Pergunnahs, while the mortality in Calcutta, for 
the same period, was 4*64 percent. Here we have a most im^rtant 
and consolatory f^ct; the disease, permanently located within the 
walls of prisons, under the most favourable circumstances for its deve- 
lopment and spread, iron* the constrained juxtaposition of parties. 



Ii4 ^(^iiifi^mj^ojfih^H^m^yO^ha^ PP*- 

jaro4Hc^4 mfy Cl^Sai c^aee \a 31 y^Ts ta aa anniijU a^vei^^ fittranffik 
«if i,a63i Q:r fttput 11 J j^er ^^t.; sq that, vhether the cholera b# 
cwtagio,V8 or b^ not contagious, only one in nin^ peraons ikw ftuacepr 
tiWe pf taking t^e diaeaapn whea poiwt^ntty expoaecl to its influeiic©, 
i^d only o^e^elpventh pf tboae wto took tl^e clisease died; the ayenig^ 
Ip^Ba of thoAp treated fpr ai yeara, being 8-86 pe» opnt 

T\\e ne?t great featuyp of the table, i^ the effect of temperature 
upon tUp amount of cases, and npoj\ thp intensity of the mortality ^ 
i^nd i^ is shown, that the mortality nearly followa the ooiwie of teoA- 
per^ture, the greatest number oif deaths being: in the coldest a«kd 
hottest months, as is the c^^ in CalputU^ from diseases of «^11 elapses, 
?ut, although contrasted temperatures appear to occasion increase^ 
lacyctality in cholera oa^es, the relation ceases at this point, for the 
cases ^re fpwest in the cold mcxnths, and most numerous in the h(4 
i;n^ntbs. For inst^nqe, in thp rn^nths of Noyember, Decen^be^, Jfanu^iry^ 
and February, the proportion of cases to strength is respectively 0*92^ 
Q'82, 068^ and Oi'89 per cent.;, that is to sav, nnder 1 per cent, pei 
month; while, in the hot. months pf March, April, May, and the 
opmjparatively hot months of August and September, the number of 
cases were respectivply IIQ, I'li, 1'09, 1*01, and 1*06 per cent; 
that is to say, somewhat aboye I per cent. December is the only 
cpjd month in \yhKih the deaths <uire under \ per cpnt. (0*88) of the 
strength; which is the mora curionUt as the preceding month of 
l^ovember is charapterised bjr an avensige mortality, for 31 years, 
of 1*^3 ppif opnt. The mprt^Uty in. the cold months of January and 
February wa^ respectively 1*10 and J,-26 pjer cent,, and for March, 
April, and May, 1*^.0^ 1'27, and 1*25 ppr cent. The setting in of the 
monsoo^ in June, reducing the temppiatnre tO' a medium state between 
thp cold and hot months, and saturating the air with moisture until 
the month pf October, appears tp havp a decided effect, both upon the 
nnmher of pho^ra cases and the intensity of its mortality; the pe^ 
centage mortSiUty is rednced nearly one-half in these months^ amount- 
ing respiectively to 0-5^. 0:51, O/GSi, 72, and 0>7 per ^t, A^^ 
p({uahle temp^i^ture and elevated hygronxetric state of the air> woul^ 
^mpej^, therefor to be unfavourable to^ the ^(vre^d of chdeia^ and tq 
influence decidedly thp ipatio, of the moj^taiity., 

Another grea.t feature of the table exhibits some very anomi^q^ 
oha^act^rs;. and that is, the apparently capricious chg^ng^a in the 
anobonnt pf the a^nuaji mortality amongst the cases treated, but whether 
n^aultiag from atmospheric causes, tl^ idiosyncracy of individuals, or 
dtvsmge^ in the mpda of treatment, I>rv Strong's report does not afford 
any pvi^i^e. Foj; insi^ncp, the first year of ike record of the choleiai 
( W7), the deaths were 5;26 per pent, of the pases treated, the number 
of 00,8^ hieing 5.13i. The nej^t year, 1,818, the deaths were 10; 42 percent, 
in 307 caseSit tl^ next two ypj^re, the mortality rose to abo^ve 12 per cent, 
in 285 and 3.91 cases Respectively. The rate of annual loss then fell 
gradually un;til 1^2^ when it wa^ only 2*87 per cent, in 414 cases. 
Th^ mprtalityr then gradi;^lly rose annually, until 1834, in which yea^ 
it wasr 17-47 per ce^. in 103 cases. The next year it fell to 4-29, per 
9ie#- ijp^ 1 $3 cases^^md it ppnttinued vei^ mpdeifate until 1840, when it 
aud^e^y ^mpe4 fi^m 6*45 per cent , iji^ 31 cases in 1839, to 19*69 
piUf.9^ in 66, ea^: in 1840. The nej^ yea« the maximum mortality of 
the i^lepeSrOoL opoumd^ WiS^IrH:^^.!^^.^^' '^^^om^ In 1^. 
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the mortality was 44*82 per cent, in 58 cases; the next year it fell to 
28'88 per cent, in 45 cases. Nor has it since fallen below 20 per oent. 
in 1846 in 45 cases, and the last year of the return, 1847, gives a morv 
tality of 22-72 per oent. in 22 oases. From the year 3 888, the number of 
obolera oases fell suddenly from 185 casea to only 81 eases in 1839, and 
since that year until 1847, the maximum number of cholera cases in any 
one year, was only 00; but the ratio of the mortality had fearfully 
incrMsed upon the smaller numbers. There are mnltitudinoua instances 
where, in very many cases treated, there is not a single death; for 
instance, in the month of April, 1822, there were 94 cases, and not 
one death j whereas, in January of the same year, there were 11 deatha 
In 31 cases. In March, 18^2, there were 75 cases and 1 death, while, 
in March, 1828, there were 14 deaths in 32 cases. In December, 
1883, there were 5 deaths out of 10 eases, while, in the same month 
In 1835, there was not a single death in 12 oases; and in December, 
1821, there was not a single death in 18 cases. These anomalies could 
be infinitely multiplied, and the table offers a useful study to the 
speculative physiologist. Notwithstanding these monthly anomalies, 
the annual totals of cholera cases indicate that in years when the cases 
were moat numerous the ratio of deaths was least; and the greatest 
per eeutage loss fnot the absolute loss) was greatest when the cases 
were eomparativeiy few in the year« Dr. Strong does not ofler an 
opinkm whether these anomalies were to be accounted for by atmofr- 
pherie causes, which it would have required a careful record of meteor- 
ological phenomena to have assisted in determining; nor does he say 
whether the varying mortality was connected with varying modes of 
treatment. In the jLsence of such essential infonnation it would be 
basardous to commeSTupon the facts as they appear; it is plain, how- 
ever, that whatever may oe the canses of the varying mortality, that, for 
no one year, nor for any one month of the whole period of dl years, has 
the intensity of the mortality been comparable to that which is occurring 
in Edinburgh, in London, and the {»avinces^ at the present moment. 

Dr. Strong's table, in the absence of some necessary data, is, never* 
theless, a veiy valuable doenment; to the actuary it is of great impor- 
tance, lor the averages running over so lengthened a period aa 31 
years, necessarily establidi a normal state, that enables him to fix with 
precision the risks that he runs in his insurances; and if the table were 
geneiraUy kskowa it should have the effect of abating that unreasonable 
|>anio which the presence of cholera in any locality in Europe appears 
mstantly to produce; for, under the most favourable circumstancea fog 
the development and spread of the malady, within the walls of prisons^ 
where it baa lasted perennially, where it waa impossible for individuals 
to, esci4>e from its influence^ ^^i where depression of mind from con- 
finement, and the absence of proper exercise,, predisposed to disease, 
and where the usual annual mortality in the jails is nearly, if not %iuta 
dpaUe that o{ the pofMiUtion of Calcutta, we yet see that about oaaaa 
ten persons only was susceptible of taking the disease, tha(t the a ve r ag e 
of only 8 '86 per cent, of those attacked died, and that only 1 in lOi^ 
individuals exposed to it lost his life. Whetfaier, therefore, contagious 
or not contagious, we have proofis that we may acqtttt eursulieo et enr 
duties to our neighbours with the guarantee that we expose ourselves 
comparatively to little risk, commensurate with the good that an 
active benevolence may produce. 
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Abstract JStatmneiit of Deaths amor^ the PrUoners of tko AlHpom and Rmmh Jails^ mnd 
MorUk, the Grand Totul^ and Average Rats per Cent. l,809i being the Aj}erag£ Number 
sheadng aim the Momht 0/ ffrmtcr Mortality t& be the c^ld i^eaih^r Months^ a* m 



Yean. 



Jannary. 



February. 



Blarch. 



ApriL 



May. 



JmM. 



Jnly. 



1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

Total .... 
Per cent., perl 

imi^nm j 

Rate of Mor-^ 
talityamongl 
the Native I 
Inhabitants | 
of Calcutta 
for 10 years J 



1,832 
1,816 
1,795 
1,629 
1,481 
1,599 
1,117 
1,179 
1,227 
1,327 
1,486 
1,474 
2,219 
2,067 
2,322 
2,109 
1,806 
2,021 
2,025 
2,215 
2,087 
2,204 
2,271 
1,966 
2,110 
1,953 
1,928 
1,799 
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11 
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7 

6 

11 

15 

3 

19 

23 

12 

18 

23 

8 

10 

8 

10 

16 

8 

24 

21 

17 

12 

8 

8 



1,903 
1,809 
1,805 
1,644 
1,529 
1,498 
1,137 
1,212 
1,153 
1,289 
1,552 
1,575 
2,013 
2,118 
2,807 
2,188 
1,776 
1,928 
2,046 
2,242 
2,064 
2,222 
2,205 
2,087 
2,159 
2,029 
1,864 
1,775 



13 

10 

7 

10 

11 

10 

4 

4 

7 

4 

6 

10 

7 

13 

9 

7 

5 

3 

7 

12 

15 

14 

16 

14 

11 

11 

6 

9 



1,996 
1,832 
1,879 
1,595 
1,426 
1,434 
1,138 
1,116 
1,260 
1,376 
1,457 
1,586 
1,924 
2,372 
2,317 
2,211 
1,720 
1,953 
2,159 
2,130 
2,044 
2,184 
2,218 
2,099 
2,190 
1,943 
1,839 
1,797 



20 

11 

13 

10 

9 

17 

2 

7 

23 

6 

8 

11 

22 

28 

13 

11 

3 

9 

8 

8 

10 

9 

14 

15 

16 

10 

4 

4 



1,921 
1,927 
1,799 
1,593 
1,375 
1,463 
1,161 
1,153 
1,299 
1,330 
1.497 
1,651 
1,909 
2,170 
2,154 
2,037 
1,894 
1,947 
2,143 
2,089 
2,054 
2,189 
2,259 
2,173 
2,359 
1,963 
1,963 
1,707 



1,940 
1,974 
1,848 
1,635 
1,403 
1,249 
1,129 
1,226 
1,338 
1,395 
1,536 
1,632 
1,944 
1,918 
2,147 
2,035 
1,829 
1,982 
2,121 
2,109 
2,180 
2,048 
2,310 
2,188 
2,264 
2,081 
1,857 
1,846 



16 

11 

4 

6 

8 

17 

14 

15 

7 

6 

6 

16 

10 

7 

9 

14 

6 

8 

12 
8 
11 
3 
13 
5 
8 
8 

12 
2 



1,831 
1,995 
1,851 
1,571 
1,328 
1,187 
1,142 
1,232 
1,304 
1,386 
1,536 
1,619 
1,984 
2.117 
2,111 
2,225 
1,796 
1,984 
2,203 
2,087 
2,183 
2,160 
2,286 
2,339 
2,361 
2.044 
1,908 
1,795 



1,807 
1,894 
1,889 
1,511 
1,228 
1,139 
1,148 
1,298 
1.287 
1,434 
1,564 
1,635 
2,227 
1,982 
1,988 
2,118 
2,103 
1,912 
2,237 
2,125 
2,239 
2,164 
2,159 
2,182 
2,279 
2,013 
1,853 
1,703 
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8 

6 

7 
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14 

6 

7 
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7 
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13 

12 

8 

6 

6 
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51,0G4 



375 
8B1 



4^84 



51,62Q 



255 
5-92 



4*22 



5i;i93 



321 
7-52 



4^89 



51,179 
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6-33 



5*65 



3,1104 



262 i,U6& 
614 



i'63 



213 
4-96 



5,1118 



222 

5-21 



3-22 
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d^ereni Guards in the 24 Pergtmnahs, during 1^ foUawing years, shewing the Number per 
of Prisoners throughout the Period^ more them tUHhthirds of those being Prisoners for lAfe; 
QOeuUa. 
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VUal Statistics of a District in Java. By John Crawfurd, Esq. 
With Preliminary Remarks upon the Dutch Possessions in the East. 
By Lieut.- Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Assodatioii, at Swansea, 
10th August, 1848.] 

Mr. Crawfurd baa obligingly transmitted to us some notes respecting 
the population of the district of Djocjocarta, in Java, at the period 
when he was employed in Java under the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 
Some of his deductions are so startling respecting the rapid progress of 
population, that I thought it desirable to run my eye over tne sucoes- 
flive censuses made by the Dutch, since their re -occupation of Java, to 
see whether Mr. Crawfurd s ratio of increase for a particular district 
extended to the whole island. 

If the results are not quite in accordance with Mr. Crawfurd's, they 
nevertheless show a rapid advance, not only in population but also in 
commercial and agricultural industry, combined with extension of 
territory; and the growing importance of the Netherlands possessions in 
the East is so marked, that I have thought Mr. Crawfiird's paper 
offered a fit occasion for placing some of the leading facts on these 
various subjects before the Section. They are chiefly gathered from the 
monthly numbers of a journal recently established at Sincapoor, 
designated the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, which it is to be 
hoped will in time circulate in Europe. 

The superficial area of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and 
of the Dutch possessions, is derived from the Moniteur des Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales, by Baron Melvill van Carnbec, published 
in Holland. 



Island of Java 

Madura 

Other Islands near Java 



Part of Sumatra and neighbouring Islands 

Palembang, &c , 

Part of Borneo and surrounding Islands ... 

Celebes and Moluccas, &c 

Island of llmor, Bali, &c 

Banka, Bintang, &c 



(Some fractional portions are omitted.) 

Total of Netherlands Possessions in the Indian Archipelagol 
being / 



Square 

O«ogi«phtoal 

Leagues. 



258720 



Square 
Hyriameters. 



2313-0 
97-3 
34-3 


1269*1 


53-4 


18'8 


2444*6 


4341*3 


47640 


26140 


18750 


1028*8 


93430 


5126-6 


5725-0 


3141*0 


1230-0 


675*0 


488-5 


2680 



141960 



The Dutch, in £Ehct, claiming five-sixths of the whole Archipelago, 
all Somatrai except Acheen and three-fourths of Borneo. The total taes^ 
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being 31,428 square geographical leagues, or 17,244 myriatneters, ex- 
clusive of the Malay Peninsula and New Guinea. The whole of 
Borneo contains 12,743 square leagues, or 6,992 myriameters, and 
Sumatra 8,035 square leagues, or 4,403 myriameters. 

The mean temperature of the Peninsula of Malacca is about 80^, 
the temperature of the whole year at Malacca varies only 14 or 16 
degrees; 116 inches of rain fall on Flag Staff Hill, Penang, and 65 i 
on the Plains. In Province Wellesley, 79 inches. The number of 
rainy days vary from 145 to 228. The diurnal atmospheric tides, as 
indicated by the barometer, prevail regularly. 

The chief matters respecting population and commerce, are from 
Temminck's Director of the Royal Museum of Natural History at 
Ley den : " Coup d'oeil General sur les Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
r Inde Archipelagique," published in Holland, the facts being supplied 
from official sources, and as it was advertised in the Javasche Courant, 
the only newspaper that is published in the Netherlands India, it is 
supposed to have the sanction of Government and to put forth the 
Government views. These views commence by professing the belief 
that no Government can be strong unless the people are happy; and to 
make them so, their customs and usages must be respected, and their 
well-being promoted by agricultural industry. 

The total population of the Netherlands possessions is above twenty- 
five millions of souls. 

Java, which is the most valuable portion of these possessions, is 
divided into 22 provinces or prefectures, called residencies. By the 
census of 1824 the population was 6,368,090 souls. By that of 1832, it 
was 7,323,982 souls. In 1834 it was 7,511,101 souls. In 1837, the 
number was 7,981,284 souls, and in 1838, it was 8,103,080 souls; and 
Dr. Bleecker, in a summary appended in 1845, makes it 9,542,045 souls. 
Sir Stamford Raffles, in 1815, during the English occupancy, made it 
only 4,605,270 souls, so that if these figures be correct, the population 
of Java has more than doubled itself in 30 years. Supposing Mr. 
Grawfurd's figures respecting Djocjocarta to be correct, and those of 
Dr. Bleecker to be equally correct, a more extraordinary advance of 
population than doubling itself in 30 years has never taken place. 
But my experience of India would lead me to doubt whether popula- 
tion really does make such rapid strides in the torrid zone. As the 
Dutch in 1824 found the population to amount only to 6,368,090 souls, 
and in 1845 to 9,542,045 souls, the increase in 21 years was 3,173,955, 
or a fraction more than 49 per cent.; while taking Raffles' figures as 
the starting point, the increase would be 5,936,775, or nearly 1 29 per 
cent., in 30 years. As the Dutch have made successive censuses, and 
have, therefore, had successive opportunities of testing their returns, 
such returns are less likely to be in error than the figures of a single 
census made in 1815. But taking another test, we have equal reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the English census. In 21 years, from 1824 
to 1845, entirel/ under the Dutch, the increase was 49 per cent. 
Taking also 21 years from the date of the English occupancy, and 
running into the Dutch occupancy in 1837, the increase would be 73 
per cent, for this period of 21 years, instead of 49 per cent, for the 
period when successive censuses were taken. The supposed progress, 
therefore, founded upon the English census, is open to question, par- 
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ticularly when it k compared with the progreft itt 8ut kl^gdotts in 

Europe. 



iPrania, a8l6--l8) 

England, (1801^1) 

United Kiiifdom» <1W1-41) 
Auitrlli» (t83r-49) i..».... 



Sw^en, (1805-40) .... 

FVaneCi (1801-41).. 1 27,846,906 84»280,178 



Popolatfott. 



First. 



Last. 



Bnnmeratloii. 



10.849,081 15,471,786 



9,149,082 
04^404,423 
90,97»,fi6e 

2,412,772 



16,921,285 
27»044»88e 
2I»»71,M4 

8,138,887 



Intenral 
Yean. 



27 
40 
10 
8 
86 
40 



Annual 

rateef 

Increase 

per 

vent. 



1-500 
1-413 
1-080 



755 
•668 



\r 



0-0084674 
•0060968 



•0040666 
•0082646 



•0024375 



Period 

of 
DoabUn^ 

In 
Tears. 



«8 
7i 
92 
128 



The shortest period of douhling is 4T jears^ in Pmsna, Mid the 
longest^ 123, in France. 

The metallic resources Of the Archipelago, including the Mala]^ 
Peninsula, appear extraordinaryt Of the Malay Peninsula, it Is eaid^ 
in reality it probably abounds in some ores far beyond eonception.^^^ 
P. 108,No. of July^l848. 

Iron ores are every where found, and in the south they exist in Tart 
profusion* At Sincapoor the roads are maoadamiaed with an ore which 
oontains 60 per cent^ of pure metaK 

The whole length and breadth of the Peninsula^ there 6an be little 
doubt, abounds in tin ore. At the two extremities of the Peninsular 
feone of elevation) Junk Ceylon and Banka, tin sand is diffused in such 
quantities, that its collection has never had any other limit than the 
number of persons employed on it. In the Number of the Journal fot 
August, 1847, page 77, it is said the minen (Chinese) are retiring with 
competence to their native country, and that above 50 mines have been 
opened. In Junk Ceylon and Phunga, under a barbarian Government, 
about 18,000 piculs are annually dug out of the soil. In Banka^ under 
a European GhDvemment, without improved methods, the quantity haa 
increased from 25,000 piculs, in 1812 when a British possession, to 
€0,000 piculs (Dr. Epp). The whole Peninsula produces as much as 
Cornwall, 100,000 piculi (6,000 tons); in short, the whole Peninsula 
may be considered as a great magazine of tin,<-^in faot, the greatest in-^ 
comparably on the globe; but in Sincapoor no interest has been 
awakened on the subject. The Banka ore produces 80 pofr cent, of 
metal. Gold is found, but is not systematically dug for; the produce 
is probably not above 20,000 ounces. Copper, silver, and arsenic have 
been detected in Banka, but in small quantities* 

The chief exports from the whole Archipelago were in 1686, 1836, 
1841, and 1843 respectively— 

1826. 

Coffee 340,049 Ficnhi of 125 lbs. 

Sugar 19,795 „ 

Tin 13,800 ,, 

lUce 5,895 Coyans of 3,375 lbs 

Indigo 76 PictUfl 



Dutch 1836. 


i>aloti 1 


ftorina. 


FloHlif. 


6,719,946 to 469,078 iHcSOls ... 


. 15,099,362 


312,724 to 509,514 „ ... 


. 9,083,141 


667,510 to 47,739 „ ... 


. 2,718,810 


636,166 to 36,438 Coyans... 


. 3,389,615 


44,972 to 407,798 lb3 1,122,382 



1841. 1843. 

Coflfee .... 961,468 PicoU 1,016»102 Pieiilt. 

Sugar .... 1,031,094 ,, 929,769 », 

Tin .... 48,339 „ 45,705 „ 

Rice .... 676,212 „ 1,108,774 „ 

Indigo .... 1,827,386 lbs 1,890,429 lbs. 

Neither raw silk nor gutta percha are amongst the exports. 

The imports into Java and Madura in 1835, were— ^ 

Merchandise 15,554,416 Florins. 

Specie 234»389 „ 

17,865,805 „ 

in 2,082 Vessels of 96,752 Tons. 
1,873 Dutch of 68,103 Tons. 
210 Others of 28,739 Tons. 
Of which British were 66 of 12,237 tons, and American 60 of 10,589 tons. 

The principal imports are^ from the Netherlands 4,059,601 florins, 
and from England 3,255,603 florins, and from France only 396,754 
florins. The value of the exports in this year was 34,114,961 florins: 
22,331,639 to Holland, to England 352,498 florins, France 573,248 
florins, and America 659,724^ but China and the Indian Archipelago 
come next after Holland, takmg one-third of the whole value exported 
to Holland. 

The value of the Imports in 1843 was» 32,370,087 Florins in 1844 was 36,479,663. 
„ ^Exports „ 60,347,872 „ »> 71,963,708. 

The value of English imports having reached 3,694,426, while those 
from France and America, had remained nearly stationa^. 

The exports to England had increased to 1,463,726 florins, and to 
France 1,319,839 florins, to the Netherlands 38,733,215 florins, and to 
Ohina and the Eastern Archipelago, to nearly 1 3 millions, being again 
one-third of the value of the exports to Holland. 

The Ships Arrived in 1843 were, 1,597 of 120,542 Toni. 
„ Departed „ 1,750 of 131,673 Tons. 

By a communication made by the Colonial Minister to the Second 
Chamber of the States Government for 1 844, the financial afikirs of the 
Netherlands Indian possessions appeared to be as follows:— 

Total Receipts for Netherlands India, 81,784,671 Florins. 

Of thift. Farms giro 14,771,016 Florins. 

Territorial ReTennes 11,135,313 „ 

MisoeUaneons 6,700,428 „ 

Trade and Culture, indnding Auctions in Holland .... 44,525,522 „ 

Sumatra 2,640,491 „ 

Extraordinaries 574^564 „ 

JBetpeni$8, 

a. Colonial Administration 76»494,285 Florins. 

i, Pkiyments on account of Third Parties 1,701,264 „ 

c. DifTerenoe under date, Dec. 31 , 1843, in the AdmiaistratiTel 

Capital, fixed at 12,500,000 florins, of which two.fifUis> 4,^89,122 „ 

are in Silver and three*fifUis in Copper •. j 

81,784,671 „ 
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The real expenses in India are, 

AdminUtration 59,806,536 Florins. 

Payments on acooant of Third Parties 575,774 

Difference of the AdministratiTe capital in 1843 4,589,122 

Total Real Expenses in India 64,971,432 

The Real Receipts in India 49.194,603 

Deficit in India .15,776,829 

Total Receipts in Europe 32,980,427 

Leaving a Surplus in Europe of 17,203,598 

The Expenses in Europe 16,813,236 

Surplus 390,562 

Bat the deficit in India being converted into a Silver Standard) iqai, moA 
occasions a Surplus f *'"*^'^'^* 

Which subsequent accounts bring up to a final surplus 2,123,429 

Temminck, speaking of Java, says, "That tbe agricultural industry, 
the trade, and the navigation have taken a development unknown 
before the introduction of the new system of culture in 1830. Since 
this memorable period, the single island of Java produces more articles 
fit for exportation, than all the other possessions put together. It is 
impossible to form an idea of the increase which these cultures may 
successively offer through tlie new changes that take place, for the 
extent of uncultured ground is still very considerable in the island. 
The climate, there, unites all the advantages which the tropic and the 
temperate zones afford, and the soil of an inexhaustible fertility, offers 
all guarantees for an increasing prosperity. Agriculture will never 
want arms in this country, seeing that the privileged classes reckon it 
a merit to cultivate the soil; that the Aduiinistration grants to the 
cultivator a distinguished rank in society, and that the prince and the 
nobility, to render themselves popular, often lend a hand to the labours 
of the field."— No. 4 of 1847, p. 220. 

The national institutions of the Javanese are left as much as possi- 
ble untouched by the Dutch. Villages have at their head a chief, 
assisted by a village-council. A number of villages make a regency, 
and over several regencies is a European resident, with assistants. 
Offices are hereditary in the several families. The subdivision and 
collection of the land-tax, in short, finance, police, and justice are 
managed by these authorities, and Europeans only interfere in cases of 
complaint, or criminal cases beyond the power of the native courts. 
In the provinces of Batavia, Buitenzorg, and Krawang, when the 
public lands have been sold to private persons, the village and municipal 
institutions have disappeared; and Temminck says, the good result is 
problematical — for such sales excite discontent amongst the Javanese. 
With them the lands are common property, and the revenue system is 
what is called Mouzewar in India. The village is assessed at a fixed 
sum, and the details of apportionment are left to the inhabitants. Sir 
Staniford Raffles endeavoured to introduce the Ryotwar system which 
obtains in part of India, but Temminick repudiates it. 
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Chneral SuUe of the Population of the Retideneies of Jawh JVom the 
Second Number for August, 1847, of the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, 



and AjdsUnt 


Swfiuie 

In 
BngUflh 
Sqnan 
Mll«a. 


Euro- 
peana. 


Chineie. 


KaUfM. 


Arab., 

Bogis. 

Ac. 


MOItaiy 
ascon- 
Btttuted 
in 1M0. 


SlaTW. 


Bantam .... . ,,.... . 


2,560 

663 

1,064 

1,538 

6.077 

2,042 

850 

1,589 

466 

923 

1,423 

631 

926 

1,803 

672 

1,580 

773 

1.983 

2,054 

2,029 

1.557 

1,784 

4,126 


360 

3,478 

662 

100 

168 

624 
274 
150 
312 
217 

2,883 
174 
661 
900 
396 
113 
30 
459 
94 

2,736 
368 
578 
530 


813 

31,764 

7,462 

1,843 

202 

8,814 
788 
1.640 
2,353 
1.417 
9,657 
2,484 
1,063 
2,000 
6,606 
1,059 
100 
9,002 
1,661 
5,111 
6,544 
2,229 
1,373 


392,887 
242,927 
252,015 
123,705 

727,154 

606,209 
292,934 
403,852 
232,226 
612,027 
739,098 
354,377 
345,696 
500,000 
413,540 
312,975 
89,077 
467,766 
232,467 
923,687 
280,314 
331,981 
497,106 


430 
598 

"74 

305 

817 
2,820 

564 

89 

2,277 

73 

55 

1,200 

742 

102 

1,461 

4,427 
8,522 
1,163 
3,678 


.... 
.... 


29 

2,376 

172 

30 

20 

59 
58 
12 


Batayia 


Bniteiuorg 


Krawang 


Preang, Regent-) 

■chapp / 

Cheribon 


Tagal 


Banjoemaas 


P«kalongan 


Rl 


Bagelen 


14 


Samarang 


582 


Kadoe 


3 


Djocjocarta 


47 

67 

1^0 


Soerakarta 


Japan 


Madioen 


18 


Pftljitan 


9 


Rembang 


148 


Kedirie 


5 


Soerabatja ) 

EOandMadara...J 

Poaaoeroean 

Booekie 


{ 907 

288 
53 






Total 


39,113 


16,270 


105,983 9,373,989 


29,397 


11,295 


5,111 



Grand Total 9,542,045 



Dr. Bleeker, Secretary to the Batayia Society of the Netherlands' 
Indian Medical Service, and the contributor of the above atatement, pro- 
ceeds thns to remark on it: — ^'The preceding table has been compiled 
from the newest census of the different residencies, to which access has 
been kindly given in the course of my journey through Java in 1846. 
Most of the lists contain the number of the census in 1845. That of the 
residency of Bagalen only is for 1 843. The accuracy of the numbers is 
judged differently by the local authorities of the different residencies. 
Generally it may be considered that in none of the residencies are the 
numbers stated too high; in many they are certainly too low. The popu- 
lation of the residency of Bagalen, no census of which has been taken 
during the last three years, may certainly now be reckoned to amount to 
700,000. There does not exist any regular statement of the census of the 
residency of Surakarta, but it may be foretold, that the improvements 
in the internal government of this populous residency, planned and 
already partly put in operation, will speedily admit of a census, the 
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result of which will probably be a figure of more than 800,000 souls. 
This I know respecting one of the greatest residencies of Java, that an 
exact nominal census of some districts gave a number nearly one-half 
higher than the figure of the negligent reckoning of the year before. 
We may confidently believe that at present the true number of the 
population of Java exceeds 10,000,000. About 30 years ago the num- 
ber, according to Raffles, was scarcely 4,605,270, and thus not one- 
half of the pre^nt. It is scarcely necessary to mention here, that the 
inhabitants of the western residencies of Java are for the greater part 
Sundanese, those of middle Java proper Javanese, those of the eastern 
residencies for the greater part Madurese. The military are partly 
European, partly Africans, partly Javanese, Madurese, and Bugis. In 
the residencies of Batavia, Samarang, Bagalen, Djocjocarta, Madioen, 
and Surabaya, are the strongest garrisons. In the assistant residencies 
of Tagal, Pekalongan, Japara, and Rembang, there are no troops." 

The above extracts will serve to give a sequence to Mr. Crawfurd's 
paper on the Vital Statistics of a District of Java, which would other- 
wise be wanting in the mind of the general reader. The following are 
its terms: — 

I served various civil offices in Java during the British occupation 
of that island from 1811 to 1817, and living thus for six years among 
a people very good-natured, docile, accessible, and by no means want- 
ing in intelligence, I enjoyed fair means of inquiry into the state of the 
population. This was confined chiefly to one locality, the city of 
Yugyakarta*, with its neighbourhood, the capital of the native prince, 
who assumes the title of Sultan, and at whose court I was at the time 
British agent. 

Yugyakarta contained at the time the census was made, 1814, a 
population of about 40,000 inhabitants. It lies in an extensive and 
fertile plain^ 12 miles from the southern shore of the island, and about 
15 from the base of the mountain Marapi, an active volcano, about 
10,000 feet high. The houses of the town are nearly hidden from view 
by groves of fruit, and ornamental trees alwa3r8 in verdure, and it is 
surrounded in every direction for many miles hj an extensive cultiva- 
tion, chiefly of rice by irrigation, of which one crop follows another 
with little mterruption throughout the year. 

The town of Yugyakarta is about midway between the eastern and 
western extremities of the island, and lies in south latitude 7^ 40^. 
The average heat of the town and neighbourhood, little above the level 
of the sea, is about 83^, but in ascending Marapi, it gradually dimi- 
nishes until ice is found at the summit of the mountain. Cultivation 
extends even so far up as where the thermometer falls at particular 
times to 56^^ and here the garden vegetables of Europe are successfully 
cultivated. There is little difference of season except into ^et and dry, 
the north-west monsoon bringing the first, and the south-east the last. 
The salubrity of the climate is equal, I should think, to that of any 
tropical one. The extensive culture of rice by irrigation has certainly 
no mjurious effect. I never heard it even alleged, and, indeed, it may 

* The Dutch orthography w generally very correct for the expresaion of native 
words , but in thia particular case barbarous enough. The word ia written Djocjocarta. 
It is Sanskrit, and a corruption of Ayudya-karta,— that is, " Ayudya (Onde, the 
country of Rama,) arranged, or put in order." The etymology is mythical. 
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be observed, that the wildest parts of Java or those in which rice is 
least cultivated, are the most unhealthy. 

The first statement which I oflFer to the Section, is the abstract of a 
tabular view of the population of the capital, drawn up at my request 
by the native authorities. The town is divided into quarters, called 
In the native language Campung, a word, which, in fact, means a 
viUage, and conveys a correct notion of what a Javanese town truly is, 
not an assemblage of dwellings laid out into streets, lanes, and squares, 
but an aggregate <A villages, generally parted from each other by stone 
walls, or bamboo fences. 

Number of married men 10,188 

Number of married women 10,355 

Number of widowers 1,479 

Number of widows 1,919 

Number of unmarried lads 2,972 

Number of unmarried girls 2,313 

Number of boys not circumscribed 3,956 

Number of girls, whose teeth have not been filed 3,274 

Number of male infants at the breast 1#721 

Number of female infants at the breast 1,447 

Total Population 39,624 

The number of dwelling-houses is stated in the return at 10,271, 
and the number of out-houses at 7,354. The dwelling-houses are, for 
the most part, neatly constructed huts, covered with thatch and of a 
single story, and the inmates for each house are under four persons. 
The married parties exceed one-half of the whole population, and 
these, including those who have been married, form above 64 in a 100 
of the whole inhabitants. 

The persons designated in the table as unmarried lads and girls, are 
not what would be called in Europe bachelors and spinsters, but mere 
children, who have just attained the age of puberty, and who are soon 
to be married. Marriage is a little longer delayed with the male sex, 
and this may account for their exceeding the females by above 28 per 
cent. 

The next two headings, ** lads who have not been circumscribed," 
and " girls who have not had their teeth filed," are literal translations 
from tne original Javanese writing. The ceremonies referred to are, in 
fact, performed at the age of puberty, and this class, of course, includes 
children from the time they are weaned up to that period. 

In the two next headings, male and female infants at the breast, 
the males again exceed the females by above 1 2 per cent., a discrepancy, 
which, if the return be reliable, is not easily accounted for. It may 
be, however, that from greater care, more male than female children 
are reared, although the character of the Javanese would hardly bear 
out this inference. 

On comparing the whole male with, the whole female population^ 
we find 20,316 of the first, and 19,308 of the last, showing a small i 

excess in the males of about 5*10 per cent.^ which may be accounted < 

for by few of the men emigrating or being engaged in dangerous em- ' 

plo3rments, as well as by the presence of a considerable number of 
men from the provinces without their families, performing corv6e labour ^ 

for the prince. \ 

p2 ^ 
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By comparing the number of married men with the Tvomen, the 
excess of the latter is but very trifling, viz., 167 in 10,188, we see that 
the effect of polygamy is almost imperceptible, a conclusion readily 
assented to, adverting to the principle, which guides increase of popu- 
lation. The widows exceed the widowers by nearly 30 per cent , 
but the class designated widows, includes, if I remember well, a 
good many persons of easy morality, who go commonly by another 
name. 

The next statement which I offer to the Society, is the result of my 
own personal inquiry. Some travellers, in order to account for the 
supposed prevalence of polygamy in the East, had asserted that a great 
excess of females over males was bom, and Java, in particular, had been 
quoted as an example. Anxious to test the truth of this notion, I 
personally took down the statements of 141 aged women on the sub- 
ject. The details, as given by each individual, are now before me, and 
the following is an abstract of the Table in which they are set down. 
The parties were all in humble, but still easy circumstances, as, indeed, 
in my time, was the case with the Javanese generally. 



Number of male children .. 
Number of female children.. 



472 
547 



Total births 1,019 

LiTed to the age of marriage 



Died of small-pox 102 

Died of other diseases 549 

Total mortality 651 
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From this statement it will appear, that the proportion of females 
bom exceeds the males by 15*88 per cent., or that they are as 111*66 
to 100; I give this statement exactly as I find it in my notes. The 
result, I remember, surprised me at the time I made the inquiry, dif- 
fering so widely as it does from our European experience. An experi- 
ment, on a larger scale, might, indeed, perhaps give a different result. 
According to the census of the eastern part of Java, taken in 1815, 
the females exceed the males by about 4 per cent. In one district 
only, the eastern portion of Madura, there is a great preponderance of 
females, who are to the males in the proportion of 110 to 100. I con- 
fess I am disposed to place some confidence in this return, from its 
going more into details than any other part of the census, and from 
knowing that it was prepared by a most intelligent native chief, the 
late Paii^mbahan, or Prince of Sumanah. The population to which it 
refers, amounted to 96,389 persons all natives of the island of Madura. 
It may be observed that the Javanese and other islanders, are them- 
selves unaware of any disparity existing in the proportional numbers 
of the sexes. 

Out of the 141 women examined, 7 only, I find, bore no children^ 
Three only bore 1 child each, while 39 had had 10 children or upwards. 
Three had had each 14 children, 1 had 15, and 2 had 16. The average 
for the whole 141 was 7*226. 

The age of marriage mentioned in one heading of the statement, 
means the ago of puberty, when both sexes are deemed eligible for 
matrimony. Of the 1,019 children bom, it appears that there died no 
fewer than 651, or 63 out of a 100 before the age of 14 or thereabouts. 
Of these, nearly one-tenth were carried off by small-pox. In making 
their statements, a woman would use such a significant expression as 
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the following: ^'I had eleyen children bom to ine^ but I landed only 
three." 

The last statement which I submit to the Society, is drawn from a 
tabular Tiew of the population of certain villages in the locality already 
described, including a portion of the town of Yugyakarta. The 
inquiry was conducted by myself personally, with necessary native 
assistance, and extended over many months. It is confined to a single 
year, that in which it was made, 1815-16. The obvious reason for 
this restriction was that the treacherous memories of the natives could 
not be safely relied on for a longer period, than from the festival of one 
year to the same in the ensuing one — a period so well defined, and 
80 short, as to be little amenable to error. The following is an 
abstracty-^ 

Number of ^ilUiges 188 

AmouDt of popuJation 40^688 

Number of marriages within the year 514 

Number of births within the year 1,691 

Number of deaths within the year 696 

The size of the villages was very various, ranging from 20 inhabi- 
' tants up to 390. The mean was about 180. The proportion of mar- 
riages to the population appears from this statement, to be about 1 in 
79, but I believe them, in reality, to be much more numerous, for 
those given include only the marriages of youths and virgins, no notice 
being taken of second, third, and even fourth marriage, which are not 
nnfreqnent with the Javanese, among whom the marriage -knot is easily, 
and often capriciously untied. 

The proportion of deaths to the population appears to have been 1 
in 58, and of the births 1 in 24, while the proportion of the excess of 
the births above deaths to the whole of the living is as 1 to 40. The 
period in which the population would double itself, therefore, would be 
28 years. Imperfect and limited, as were the data, on which this cal- 
culation is founded, it is, probably, not an exaggeration, judging by a 
comparison of the census of the population of the whole island made 
in 1815 with that made in 1845. The first of these gave a population 
of 4,175,974, and the last of 9,542,045, which shows that the number 
had more than doubled itself in 30 years. 

•But the births and deaths bear very different proportions to each 
other, and to the whole population in the different localities in which 
my in<^uiry was conducted, and I shall give a few of the results, 
embracmg a population, partly country and partly town, of 26,558. 

1. In 11 villages, two miles from Yugyakarta, with a population 
of 2,021, the births were, 1 to 24, and the deaths 1 to 47 of the popu- 
lation. The proportion of the excess of births above deaths to the 
whole of the living, would, therefore, give a doubling period of 34*30 
years. To this group, as well, indeed, as to all the others which 
follow, the same observation applies that I made in regard to the 
town. They are all surrounded by irrigated rice-culture, and all 
embosomed in, and interspersed by fruit and ornamental trees, ap- 
pearing, in fact, until entered, more like groves, than assemblages of 
dwellings. 

2. In 9 villages, situated on the elevated land at the foot of the 
moniitain Marapi, and containing a population of 2,056 inhabitante^ 
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the births were 1 to 19, and the deaths 1 to 62 to the population. Th« 
excess of the births above the deaths gave here, therefore, a doubling 
period of 19 years. 

8. Eighteen Tillages, with a population of 2,170, situated on thft 
a^uthem acclivity of Marapi, and higher up than the last group, gave 
the births as 1 to 18, and the deaths 1 to 94 to the inhabitants, making 
the doubling period here 15*59 years. These villages are situated, ai 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the averagf 
heat may be taken at from 75° to 78''. None of them, at the time of 
the inquiry, had been settled above 20 years, and some of them as lata 
as three. The fertile land was abundant, and the command of water 
for irrigation complete. From the recentness of their establishment 
also, they were less encumbered with trees, and consequently better 
ventilated. 

4. Seventeen villages, distant 6 miles from Yugyakarta in a flat, 
fertile, and highly cultivated part of the plain, with a population of 
2,935, gave the births as 1 to 30, and the deaths as 1 to 101 of the 
population. The excess of the births over the deaths gave here a 
doubling period of 30*84 years, 

5. Seven villages, situated on the southern coast of the island, and 
about 17 miles from Yugyakarta, with a population of 2,187, gave the 
births as 1 to 30, and the deaths as 1 to 99, and the excess of births 
over deaths made the doubling period 30 years. Besides cultivating 
rioe by irrigation, the inhabitants of these villages were occasionally, 
but precariously, owing to the great depth of the sea, and the heavy 
surge rolling on the open shore, one may say, without any interruption 
from the pole, employed in fishing. They were employed more largely 
in the manufacture of salt by a very peculiar process, which consisto 
in throwing water from the sea on the sands of the beach, which, as 
soon as they are dry, and this, from the heat of the sun, takes place in 
a few minutes, are raked up and thrown into sea-water, so that con? 
centrated brine is immediately obtained, which is boiled into salt. 

6« Eleven villages, with a population of 2,268, 10 miles distant 
from Yugyakarta, and in a rich and flat plain, in which are scattered 
the ruins of the ancient Hindu Temples of Brombanan, gave the births 
as 1 to 27, and the deaths as 1 to 113 to the population, and the 
excess of births over deaths made the doubling period 25*298 years. 

7. Eight kampungs of the town of Yugyakarta, containing 2,877 
inhabitants;, gave the births as 1 to 24*59, and the deaths as 1 to 39'80 
to the population. The excess of births over deaths gave here, there* 
fore, a doubling period of 45*40 years. 

8. Another portion of the town, comprising three kampungs, with 
a popnktion of 2,689, gave the births as \ to 29*54, and the deadis as 
1 to 56, the excess of the first over the last making the doubling period 
^Z*^^2 years. 

9.. Sixteen indosures, with a population of 4,014, within the 
palace walls, gave the births as 1 to 26*50, and the deaths as 1 to 44^ 
while the excess t& births made the. doubling period 45*40 years. 

10. Eight kampungs in the heart of the town of Yngyakarta. 
with a population of 3,391, gave the proportion of 1 birth in 29, aad 
1 death in 47. . The foepondeiSBQe of the last ov» the first, would give 
a doubling peiiod of &% jean. 
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For conyenlence, I give all the details in a tabular form :— 
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2,021 
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84 


43 
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24 


47 


95 
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2,056 


21 
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33 
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19 


62 
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19 
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2,170 


20 
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23 
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18 


94 


417 


15-59 
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87 


95 


25 


79 


30 
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15 
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22 
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99 
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30 
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28 
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20 
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27 
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33 
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24 


39 


60 


45-40 


8 


2,689 


38 


91 


48 


70 


29 


56 


89 


43-66 


9 


4,014 


38 
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90 


105 


26 


44 


67 


45-40 


10 


3,341 


56 
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29 


47 


57 
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From these statements it will appear, that the births are fewest, 
and the mortality greatest in the town, while the opposite state of 
things prevail in the country, and especially in the more elevated part. 
All this is in i^cordance with our European experience. Even to the 
native constitution the clear ^ir of the mountain side, with the 
thermometer between 70° and 80°, would appear to be more conducive 
to health, than the close atmosphere of the plain, where it is between 
80° and 90°. A nother inference may fairly be drawn from this inquiry, 
limited as it is, that a native population under the tropics, in the en- 
joyment of peace, with a fair share of industry, a su&ciency of fertile 
land, and a favourable climate, may increase as an European one in a 
temperate climate with similar advantages. 

I am <]uite sensible of the limited and imperfect nature of the 
statements! am now submitting to the Statistical Section, and I fumisb 
them only because I am not aware that any of a similar nature for a 
tropical climate, and an indigenous population, have been laid before 
the public. Baron Humboldt's, foi; some villages in Mexico, are the 
nearest approach, but they relate, not to a purely native, but to a 
mixed native and European population. 



Remarks on the Plan adopted for taking the Ceneus in 1841, ttUk 
mggeitione for its improvement. By the Rev. E. Wyatt-EdqelIi. 

[Bead before the StatiBtical Society of London, 20th November, 1848.] 

Op the five enumerations which have been made of the people of Great 
Britain, four merely gave the numbers of individuals resident in each 
parish and county; together with some information, more or less 
detailed, concerning their ages, occupations and dwellings. But 
the last census made in 1841, was far more comprehensive. It 
was a catalogue strictly so called; for it not only recorded the 
number of individuals, but it also gave the name and description of 
each. In theory therefore, nothing could be more perfect than the 
census of 1 841 ; but there were imperfections in the practical arrange* 
ment, wldch have prevented its producing all the benefit which might 
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liave been expected from it. I shall endeaYonr to point out these, and 
to suggest the remedies; — premising only that my suggestions will be 
applicable principally, if not exclusively, to rural districts. 

The season of ChriHmas preferable to that of Midsummer for taking ths 

Census* 

1. Hitherto, the census has been taken at the bednning of June; and 
the reason assigned for the arrangement was the greater length of 
daylight at that season, which was thought to afford the ennmeratoiB 
more time for completing their labours. But, supposing that the 
appointment of the time had rested with me, I should rather hare 
chosen the season when the days were shortest; because the enumeratots 
of the rural districts would then have had a better chance of finding the 
labourers at their homes; an important consideration, and one which 
it is worth while making great sacrifices to accomplish. 

Any person will understand my meaning who reflects for a 
moment what a difference it must make to an enumerator, whether 
he be employed to draw up the list of a family from the testimony of 
one or two individuals (perhaps children), or whether he have to draw 
it up with all the members of the family assembled in his presence. 
In the former case, it takes him a long time to render himself 
intelligible; he is perplexed with a variety of contradictory and im- 
perfect answers, and he is obliged to leave frequent blanks in his 
schedule, or, what is worse, to fill them up by guess. In the latter case, 
he sees his work before him, his eye corrects his ear while setting 
down the answers he receives; if one of the party make a false state- 
ment another is sure to interpose and correct it; and the list is com- 
pleted in a few minutes, probably without any, but certainly wi^out 
a material error. 

I speak from experience on this subject, having twice filled the 
office of assbtant enumerator in a rural district. On each occasion the 
weather was fine, and, as was to be expected in the month of June, 
men, women and children were engaged in the fields, potato-hoeing, 
podding and other occupations, which being done by task-wo^ 
detained them from home until seven or eight o'clock in the evening. 
The consequence was, that every other cottage at which we arrived 
was found empty and the door locked, or else left in charge of^i few 
children or a neighbour, who could give us but very impeiifect infor- 
mation. I do not hesitate to say that, had it not been for my previous 
knowledge of the people as their clergyman, our schedules must have 
contained ten errors for every hundred entriep. Now, suppose that 
the season appointed for our work had been Christmas instead of June» 
we should then have had the advantage of several hours of dark even- 
ing, during which we might have visited the cottages with the cer- 
tainty of finding the mothers and children, if not the fathers also, at 
home; and our labour would have been lightened with the conscious- 
ness that we were sure of the truth of what we were recording. But 
I need not dwell longer on this part of the subject, because enough 
has been said to prove that it is of the greatest importance for enume- 
rators to have the opportunity o£ seeing the families they describe; and 
that, in rural districts at least, this object can only be accomplished by 
taking the census during the long winter evenings. 
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2. A second objection to takins the census, at Micbnmmer is^ 
tbat so many families are then absent from their proper homes 
(which circumstance, though it docs not affect the amount, may here- 
after detract from the usefulness of the census); and so many others 
escape enumeration altogether. 

There is no part of the year, except Autumn, when the population 
is »o diifdaeed aa in June. The migration of the Irish labourers is 
then commencing. In the English counties, many families of the 
higher and middle classes are making tours, and consequently living 
in notels or hired lodgings; the peasantry too are scattered over the 
country in search of work. While, with respect to the metropolis, 
not only is there a very large immigration into the parishes of the west 
end, but there is also a considerable emigration of the poor from the 
southern and eastern parishes. The custom is increasing every year 
more and more for operatives of the lowest class to leave London in 
the summer, and seek agricultural employment in Kent, Essex and 
Surrey; they travel with their wives and children, two or three families 
fioraung a gang or company, and live in barns or in the open air: in 
fact, to a certain degree, they are taking the place of the Irish labourers. 
Now these families are not only omitted from the schedules of their 
respective parishes, where in winter they would have been set down as 
paupers or otherwise, but for the most part they escape enumeration 
altogether. If the farmer employing them be a man who takes an 
intmst in these matters, he gives notice that there are such and 
such families on his farm, but if not^ t/iey are entirely lo$t to the 
eeneue. Whether there is tiie same kind of summer emigration from 
other large cities as well as from the metropolis, I am not able to say ; 
but when we consider the number <^ labourers in search of work, 
together with gipsies, vagrants and people attending races and fairs, 
we cannot doubt that the whole amount of the population living in 
tents and bams during the month of June far exceeds 19,742, at 
which number it (together with *' persons in boats and barges") was 
reckoned in 1841. 

3. A third reason for preferring Christmas to June (not indeed an 
important one, but still worthy of consideration) is, that it will make 
the time of the census coincide with the end of a year. And, if the 
change be made by anticipation, i, e. from June 1851 to December 
1850, it will bring it to the close of the decade, — and eventually to the 
dose of the century. 

4. There is still another argument in favour of appointing the season 
of Christmas, and that is the circumstance of its bein^ a festival. 
There are persons who would then consider they were performing a 
social duty in giving a list of their households, but who at any other 
time would endeavour to avoid it: and among the higher and middle 
classes this good feeling is increased by the custom, so proverbial, of 
uniting all the family circle at Christmas. 

Of the Birth-place Inquiry, and the means by ithich it may be most 
effectually carried out. 

The inquiry respecting the places of nativity, if not the most im* 
portant, is yet, in some respects, the most interesting portion of a 
census. For (to say nothing of the assistance it may idSbrd in ethno- 
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logical and sanatory questions^ and ikb ynlgar errors on those subjects 
it may serre to dispel) there can be no doubt that when combined with 
our improved system of registration, this inquiry will render that of 
ages unnecessary; inasmuch as experienced clerks, with well arranged 
registers, and the names and birthplaces of individuals given, oan nnd 

Sta ' m less time than enumerators labouring under so many dia- 
vantages can elicit them. And if this be the case, it vnU enable 
us to dispense with the most offensive inquiry of the census, and the 
one which forms the greatest obstacle to its future extension and 
improvement. Lastly, let it be remembered that the questions res- 
pecting birth-places are, of all others, the most easily put and the most 
oorrecUy answered. Many people object. to telling their employments, 
and many do not scruple to falsify their ages, but none show any 
reluctance to tell the place of their nativity; on the contraiy, most 
persons appear to take a pleasure in it. 

All these advantages of the inquiry, however, were lost in the last 
oensus of England, owing to the very restricted plan on which it vraa 
carried out. The enumerator was directed to ask the persons whom he 
visited, whether they were bom in the county within which they were 
dwelling at the time, and, aocording to the answers he received, to 
vnrite y or n (yet or no,) against their names. In the abstract after- 
wards published, the results of these answers appeared against each 
parish, hundred and county, in two columns headed respectively with 
the words, *^ Bom in the County," ^^ Bom elsewhere." Thus Dale in 
Lincolnshire contained, in a population of 1,700 persons, 1,622 natives 
of the county, and 78 bom out of it; while, in the borough of South-* 
wark, which had in round numbers 100,000 inhabitants, 50,000 
were tabulated as natives of Surrey. 
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Now an obvious remark, which everyone must make when he 
reads this table, is its uselessnees. One hardly sees how the information 
which it contains, can further any social or moral inquiry whatever. 
What, for instance, do we gain by knowing that every other inhabi- 
tant of Southwark was bom out of Surrey? The fact throws no light 
on the subject of the migration of the people from the country to 
towns, or from towns to the country; for the inhabitant of Southwark 
who is not a native of Surrey, may, nevertheless, have been bom in 
Middlesex, not half a mile off. And the same remark applies to 
large towns in general, situated as they mostly are on rivers and 
on the edffes of their respective counties. 

Valuable therefore and interesting as the birth-place inquiry might 
have becoi, it has, in the last census, been rendered useless by the 
manner in which it has been restricted. 



The remedy which I would propose is, that the enumeiators b0 
directed not to inquire whether the individual was bam in the eauni^ 
in which he 19 at preeent dwelling f (which is an intricate and difficult 
question,) hut simply, Where he woe horn? and to enter the answer 
as he receives it, or with only such further addition as may be neoe»- 
aary in order to identify the locality. 

How all these answers should be tabulated in the abstract is a 
subject for future consideration. The square arranffement of counties 
(of which there is such an admirable specimen m the Irish census^ 
p. 446,) is not applicable to England, where the counties have ne 
mdividual or distinctive character. But the divisions of Mr. Fletcher s 
map, or some other such divisions carried more into detail, and then 
put into the fonn of a square table, would be highly instructive and 
interesting. Or two columns, headed with Toien and Country (or 
similar words), may run parallel with the list of parishes; and all tJie 
birth-places being divided into these two groups, the figures in the 
columns may designate the number of inlmbitants who come from 
each. In that case, there must be some list or diamm for the purpose 
of defining to which of the classes each place belongs. And it ia 
also evident that additional labour will be required on the part of the 
tabulator, because, instead of merely counting the Y'$ and N'a of the 
column, he will have first to reduce the localities to cbsses, and then 
to count the results. 

If the additional labour of this process be considered as an objection 
to the plan I suggest, there will still remain the alternative of altogether 
omitting the birth-places in the abstract, and leaving them for future 
inquirers to consult as they stand in the enumerator's schedules, which 
will always be open for their inspection. Indeed, until we know more 
clearly than at present for what kind of researches this part of the 
census will be wanted, we can scarcely decide how to tabulate it; 
and perhaps the best mode of rendering it available to science, is to 
leave it as it stands in the schedules of the enumerators. 

Cjf the Age Inqwrtfy and of the disadvantages arising from the adoption 
of Quinquennial Periods, 

The third alteration I would propose is similar to the preceding, 
inasmuch as the object of it is to substitute a simple for an intricate 
question; and, by so doing, to render the information not only more 
extensive, but am more accurate. 

At the last census, the enumerator was directed to enter the 
ages in his schedule by quinquennial periods: — that is to say — ^if an 
individual were fifty-four, he was to write fifty; if forty-two, he was 
to write down forty; if twenty-six, twenty-five; and so to fiiteen, 
below which age the number was to be entered in the usual manner. 

The disadvantage of this arrangement is that, whilst rendering the 
information less precise, and therefore less valuable, it oho renders it 
more difficult to obtain: — and this without any compensating advantage. 
For one does not see what purpose is gained by thus substituting 
columns of fives and tens for the actual sums, — around numbers for 
precise figures, — imperfect for perfect knowledge. 

If it be said that the round numbers were sufficiently accurate for 
the purpose of any social or sanatory question, and that, as it was 
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intended to publish them only in the abstract, further detail waa super* 
fluous in the schedules; still the principal objection remains, namelr;, 
tke trouble the quinquennial arrangement caueed to the enumerator. It 
imposed on him part of the work which properly belonged to the 
tabulator. In order to reduce the ages to groups of fives and tens, 
he was obliged to be perpetually making calculations, each small in 
itself, but very perplexing m the aggregate : — and this at a time when 
his whole attention should have been c^voted to the work of visiting 
and eliciting information. Division of labour is essential in collecting 
statistics. The enumerator's work is to visit the people, and to record 
their answers as nearly as possible in the terms in which he receives 
them; to modify and classify these answers should be the subsequent 
work of the tabulator. And if the two operations are not kept 
distinct, embarrassment is sure to ensue, and endless mistakes in con- 



But there was yet a further difficulty in the arrangement, for the 
enumerator had not only to make calculations for himself^ he had also 
to contend against the miscalculations of others. Long prior to his 
visit, a rumour had gone forth that there was to be a five years' reduc- 
tion of ages; and when he came, he found people had not been slow to 
avail themselves of it. We may easily imagine the confusion it must 
have caused him to set them right. It was next to impossible to make 
people understand that they were not required to deduct ^w years from 
their agey hut only to deduct the remainder which exceeded the muUiples 
of Jive their ages contained. No doubt there was a want of will as 
often as a want of capacity to understand the problem. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the errors which this quinquennial arrangement must 
have given rise to, directly or indirectly, are beyond computation. 

Now the alteration which I propose is that, in future, the enume^ 
rator should be instructed : — 

I. Simply to ask the age of the parties whom he visits, and (as a 
general rule) to enter the answer in his schedule, as he receives it, 

II. If, however, the answer be given in round numbers, as 40, 
50, 60, then the enumerator must repeat his question, asking for a 
more precise answer; and if this should be refused, he will put his 
figures between brackets, to denote uncertainty. 

III. If the persons visited decline answering the question of age at 
all, the enumerator must not press his demand, but use his own con- 
jecture; and set down his figures, as before, between brackets, to denote 
that it is a conjecture. 

IV. On the day after the census, or as soon after as may be con- 
venient, the enumerator will proceed to the Clergyman of the parish, 
and in company with him and a Churchwarden, or some old inhabitant 
whom ho will be empowered to summon, he will compare his schedule 
with the parochial register, and verify or correct the ages and the 
spelling of the names thereby; the verification being unolerlined, and 
the corrections made in red ink. They will afterwards sign a certi- 
ficate in the following form: — 

" We, Rev. John Smith, officiating minister, William Brown, 
churchwarden (or householder), and Henry Staples, enumerator, of 
the parish of Ayleford, have compared the above Schedule with the 
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parochial register of baptisms; out of 800 ages therein mentioned we 
have verified or corrected 634 by the said register. And we have also, 
by tlie said register, as well as by the register books of marriages and 
deaths, corrected the spelling, so as to ri nder the surname of all the 
members of the same family as far as possible uniform." 

y. Should there be any other than a church register kept in the 
district, the enumerator will proceed to the minister who has the care 
of it, and compare his schedule with it as before. 

yi. He will then proceed with his schedule to the registrar of the 
district, and compare it in like manner. 

YII. Having compared his schedule with the parochial and other 
registers, the enumerator will compare it with the schedule of the 
previous census; and for that purpose will be empowered to send for 
the former enumerator (if he be living, and in the neighbourhood). 
They will then underline with black ink all the names which are 
identical in the two schedules; and whenever the descriptions annexed 
to the names are contradictory, they will use their discretion in deciding 
which of the two documents is most likely to be correct^ and alter in 
black ink, or make a note of them accordingly. Their certificate will 
be as follows : — 

"We, Henry Staples, enumerator of the census of 1851, and 
Thomas Jones, enumerator of the census of 1841, have compared toge- 
ther our respective schedules; out of 860 names entered in the schedule 
o€l851, we find 598 also in the schedule of 1841, and the contradic- 
tions, of which there are 13, we have altered to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief." 

By thus avoiding quinquennial periods as well as everything else 
which tends to create confusion during the process of enumeration, and 
b^ adopting every available check, we may hope to improve this 
hitherto very unsatisfactory part of the census. But, as I before sug- 
gested, the true principle of carrjring out the age inquiry, is through 
the places of nativity. 
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Statxitieal Return of 


Wtnei entered for Home Contumptum 
1792 to 1848. 


from 




ATerage 


Portugal. 


Spanish. 


French. 


Madeira. 


Rhenish. 


Manalii. 


Total 
GalloD*. 


1793 

to 
1802 
1821 
1841 
1842 
1818 
1844 
1816 
1846 
1847 


Aboat 

1 16,000,000 

21,198,468 
26,898,094 

Popaladon 

tuppoMd 

to be 

about 

29,000,000 


Galls. 

4,166,680 

2,848,609 
2,387,017 
1,288,963 
2,617,709 
2,887,601 
2,688,084 
2,669,798 
2,360,861 


Galla. 

1,068,820 

969,834 
2,412,821 
2,261,786 
2,311,689 
2,478,360 
2,664,877 
2,602,490 
2,372,178 


Galls. 

63,760 

169.462 
668,740 
360,692 
326,498 
473,789 
643,330 
409.606 
897,329 


Galls. 

167,790 

400,476 

107,701 

66.209 

96,680 

111,677 

102,746 

94.680 

81,340 


Galls. 

10,710. 

21,921 
63,212 
63.686 
49,948 
63.866 
62,619 
64,478 
65,774 


Galls. 

84,860 

69,112 
401,489 
393,020 
416,648 
681,061 
707,937 
608,002 
470,386 


6,462,620 

4,686385 
6,184.960 
4,816,222 
4,068,987 
6,686,141 
6.669,492 
6,848,864 
6,787,867 
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StaUmeni of the Number o/Mtles Ihiveiledfy Robert Wbjllb, Esq., F.S.S., 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, ffom the Zrd of August, 1836, to the 
S>lst of December, 1846, {both inclusive,) together with the (Jost cf TravelUs^ 
and the Time occupied therein. 



ConToyaiice. 


MUea 
TrareUed. 


Cost of 
TnrelUiig. 


Tlffleooeapieaiii 
TrareUlnt. 


Coach, Steamer, &c, 

PriTate ConTeyance 


9,348 
59,853 


£ t, d. 

221 9 6 

5,223 11 7 


Yean. 
2* 


Weeks. 
19 
20 


Daja. 
2 

4 






Total 


69,201* 
30,406 


5,445 1 I 
410 14 6 


2 


40 
25 




Railway 


2 






Total 


99,607 


5,855 15 7 


3 


13 


2 







* By railway this distance would hare been accomplished in 1 year, 5 weeks, and 
4 days ; and a saving of 1 year, 34 weeks, and 2 days would have been effected in the 
tune occupied in (ravelling. 

Thus the time occupied in travelling 99,607 miles was 3 yeats, 13 
weeks, and 2 days, equal to 10,160 hours, reckoniDg 52 weeks to Uie 
year, 6 days to the week, and 10 hours to the day. 

The average speed was therefore 9*804 miles per hour. 

Per Coach, Steamer, «tc 8-058 miks per hour. 

M Private Conveyance 8*001 „ 

,» RaUway 20-004 „ 

The average cost of travelling per mile waa— 

By Coach, Steamer, &c h'^S6d, 

By Private Conveyance 20*945 

By Railway 3-241 

By the whole 14*109 



Attendance at Places of Worship and in SchooU. 

tsSa/ron Walden, out of 575 families resident in cottage tenements, 
«81, ma recent private survey, were found to be attendants at some 
place of worship constantly; 79 not very constantly; 92 seldom; and 
23 not all. Number of children at day schools of every kind, 840, 
mcludmg perhaps, 25 from beyond the town; and on one given 
Sunday, 2,058 at morning, and 2,566 at evening services of the several 
places of worship. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

Fint Ordiftary Meeiingy 1848-9. Monday^ 20th Not.^ 1848, 

Lieufc..Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 

Samuel Salt, Esq. | Henry Browning, Esq. 

The following Papers were read: — 

1. Analysis of the Report of Surgeon F. P. Strong, of the Bengal 

Army, to the Bengal GoTeminent for 1847, of the Mortality in 
the Jails of the 24 Pergunnahs, Calcutta. By Lieut-Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 

2. Remarks on the Plan adopted for taking the Census in 1841, witli 

suggestions for its improvement. By the Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell. 

Second Ordinary Meetingy 1848-9. Monday^^l^th Dec^ 1848. 

Lieut-Colonel "W. H. Sykes, V.P.R,S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 



The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 

Richard B. Grantham, Esq. 
Charles P. J. Lord, Esq. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Cuthbert Fiuch, M.D. 
Joseph Berridge, Esq. 



Wyndhani Harding, Esq. 
William Ley, Esq. 
William H. O. Saukey, Esq. 
T. H. Vivian, Esq., M.P. 
William Austin, Esq. 



James Bird, M.D. 



Peter Dickson, Esq. 



The following Paper was read :— 

The Return of the Ages, &c., of Civil Servants in England; and the 
constitution of Societies for providing for Widows and Orphans. 
By William Farr, Esq., F.S.S. 

Third Ordinary Meting, 1848-9. Monday^ ISth Jan., 1849. 

Lieut^Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 

Gordon Wyatt Clark, Esq. I W^iUiam Hooper Attree, Esq. 

Herbert Fronds Clark, Esq. I Alexander Duncan, Esq. 

R. Madoz Bromley, Esq. | John Sullivan, Esq. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Statistical Returns of the Government of New Grenada^ abridged 
and translated by James Keimedy, Es<j., F.S.S. 

2. Statistical View of the Number of Capital Convictions and Execu- 

tions in Prussia from 1826 to 1843. By Dr. Julius. 

3. The Education of Men and Boys employed as Colliers under ground. 

By Lady Warren Vernon. 
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STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE THIRD QUARTER OP 
THE YEAR 1848. 

"Thb Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-tis Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,958 in 1841." 

The mortality in the quarter is below the average. Only 43,445 deaths were 
roistered; which is less by 6,034 than the 49,479 deaths registered in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1847, and 7,960 less than 51,405 — ^the number registered In 
the September quarter of 1846. The mortality of the country, it should be recol- 
lected, was low in the three years 1843, 1844, 1845, and in the first quSrter of 1846; 
a slight increase took place in the spring quarter of 1846; in the summer a great 
mortality broke out, and continued through the autumn, as well as the whole of the 
year 1847, until influenza raged epidemically at the close of the year 1847, and was 
then and in the winter of 1848 fatal to thousands. A remarkable improvement was 
apparent in the spring of the year 1848, and was still more obvious in the summer 
quarter. While the deaths in the summers of 1846, 1847, were 8,660 and 5,986 
above— the deaths in the summer of 1848 were 809 below— the corrected average. 

The improvement in the public health is considerable in all the divisions except 
London. The deaths in the districts of Lancashire and Cheshire in the September 
quarters of 1846, 1847, 1848, were 15,221, 17,080, 11,720. In the same years 
the deaths in the districts of Yorkshire were 5,708, 4,708, and 4,404; in the 
northern districts 2,988, 2,291, and 1,812: in the north midland districts 1,902, 
1,604, 1,369; in the western, including the iron districts, 6,276, 5,041, 4,755. 

The deaths in Brighton were 349 in the quarter ending September 1848; in the 
corresponding quarter of 1847 they were 260. It appears that diarrhoea prevailed 
there, and was fatal to young childi^en. The mortality in Oxford, Nor^mpton 
and Bedford, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, and Yarmouth, was high in 1846, and 
fell near the average in 1848. Diarrhoea was nevertheless fatal to children at 
Ipswich and Yarmouth. Scarlatina and small-pox were epidemic in many parts of 
the country. The mortality was above the average in the district of St. Thomas 
(surrounding Exeter), in Plymouth, Redruth, and Penzance. Small-pox, measles, 
and scarlatina prevailed generally in the south-western division. The Registrar of 
Heavitree, St. Thomas, notices cases of malignant typhus, which occurred in a 
funily very badly ftA. The other members of the family had fever, but recovered. 
The disease did not spread. Dysentery, which b rarely epidemic in England, caused 
65 deaths in Penzance, and was also fatal to many persons in Marazion, the neigh- 
bouring sub-district. The Registrar of the latter district says it was "principidly 
with the poor," and he ascribes it *' to the dampness of the season and impoverished 
diet." In Bristol, Clifton, Stroud, the deaths in the quarter were more numerous 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1848. Scarlatina, small-pox, and hooping- 
cough were epidemic. The mortality declined rapidly in the summer quarters of 
1846, 1847, 1848, in Worcester, Kidderminster, Dudley, Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Wolstanton, Birmingham, and Coventry — the principal seats of the carpet, iron, 
pottery, and silk trades. Diarrhoea, however, prevailed in several of these districts; 
and particularly in Dudley, Walsall, Coventry, and Birmingham, where it was so 
fatal in 1846. There was one death from common cholera in Wolverhampton. The 
deaths declined rapidly in Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Basford, and Derby; in 
the September quarters of 1846—7—8, they were 1,902, 1,604, and 1,369. The 
deaths in Nottmgham were 467, 442, and 311. 

The Registrar of St. Ann, Nottingham, says:— 

" The improvement may be attributed to the comparative cheapness of provisions, 
to the infrequency of fever consequent upon the diminution of Irish immigration, 
and the almost total absence of diarrhcea. The number of old persons carried off 
last year was so vast, that fewer than the usual proportion of that class survived to 
swell the returns of subsequent times." 

A diminution in the mortality is equally conspicuous in the great seats of the 

cotton manufactories. The deaths in the districts of Cheshire and Lancashire during 

the summer quarters of 1846—7—8, were 15,221, 17,080, and 11,720. Epidemics 

of scarlatina and diarrhoea are noticed as causes of death by several of the Registrars. 
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The deaths in Holme (Chorlton) were 438 ; and in the corresponding qnaiter of 
1846 the deaths were 479. " At that period there was scarcely a house nnoccnpied 
in the township of Hulme, while at this time there are nearly 1000 honses without 
tenants/' 

The Registrar of Deansgate (Manchester) makes an important practical renurk 
respecting scarlatina, which is now so preyalent, and so frequently followed by 
dropsy : — 

'* The mortality has not generally occurred during the early stages or actuil pro- 
gress of the fever, but has resulted from the dropsical effusion following it. Tlus is 
in very many cases induced by the carelessness of the parentsy or other attendants of 
the children of the poor; for, before they are well reooyered from the fever, they 
are allowed to run out of doors; and during the wet weather, from oonstant expos ve 
to the rain, inflammatory affections supervene, and cause effusion and death. * * * 
ScarUtiaa, and other infectious diseases, are rendered much more extensive by the 
utter want of ventilation in the dwellings of the poor. * * * When scarlatina 
once gets into these small, crowded, ill-ventilated dwellings, it is almost sure to 
affect successively almost the whole of the occupants. '' 

The Registrar of Middleton, Oldham, ascribes the health of his sub-district to 
the " exceedingly low price of provisions." 

A few cases of common cholera are referred to in the Lancashire districts. The 
popuhition of some parts, like Hulme, has probably diminished; in others it has in« 
creased slowly; and the Irish immigration into Lancashire appears now to have 
ceased, or to excite no remark. But the health of the Xisncashire people has unques- 
tionably been better during the summer of 1848 than in that of 1846 ; after allowing 
for the operation of those changes which reduce the deaths without implying a dimi- 
nution of the rate of mortality — that is, of tiie proportion the deaths bear to the 
population during a given time. 

The mortality which in the summer of 1846 was excessively high in Shefiield, 
Huddersfield, Hali£u, Bradford, Leeds, and Hull, was little above the average of 
precedmg years in 1848. The deaths in Leeds, and Hunslet, during the three sum- 
mer quarters of 1846—8, were 1,368, 1,328, and 1,158; in Hull, 488,401. and 
S36. Diarrhoea and dysentery have been prevalent and fatal in Leeds. The deaUis 
in Myton (Hull) were 218 ; of which 61 were by zymotic diseases, including 39 cases 
of diarrhoea, 4 of cholera, 4 of remittent fever, 3 of typhus. The mortality which in 
1846 was so high in Sunderland, Gateshead, Tynemouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Car- 
lisle, and Cockermouth, fell to a point near the average of the years prece^^ 1846. 
The deaths in the summer quarters of 1846—7—8, were 2,988, 2,291, and 1,812. 

The deaths in the Welsh districts have been nearly stationary since 1846. In 
Merthyr Tydfil the deaths were 374, 436, and 310 in the summer quarters of 
1846—7—8. 

The pressure of mortaUty has sUghtly mcreased in London, though it has abated 
in the country. While the deaths of the four summer quarters 1845--B, in the 
country districts were 25,152, 38,804, 36,292, and 29,942, the deaths in London 
were 10,987, 12,601, 13,187, and 13,503. Influenza, it wiU be recoUected, was 
much more fatal tn London than in the country. The increased mortality of Loa-» 
don is principally owing to the deaths from diseases of the zymotic dass, increatii^ 
in the four summers 1845—8, from 2,437 to 5,162. Scarlatina has been more fatal 
in the last than in any previous summer quarter since the new tables commenced. 
It destroyed 1,560 lives in 13 weeks, or 1,079 more than Ae average. The epidemic 
presented this singularity, that the deaths in the summer quarters 1841-4, wero 
193, 392, 548, 1,020; and again, 194, 208, 316, 1,560, in the summer qvarten 
1845—8 ; which justifies the hope that the mortality from this disease next year will 
not be considerable. Small-pox, notwithstanding the fadUties for vaccination, was 
latal to 435 persons— children chiefly who had never been vaccinated. Typhus 
destroyed 882 lives in London; the epidemic has prevailed since 1846, and is bat 
slowly declining. 128 persons died of erysipelaa ; 52 women of mctria, and 57 of 
other accidents m chUd-bearing. 156 persons died in the 13 weeks of fxuctores and 
oo^usions ; 26 of gunshot and other wounds; 116 by drowning; 36 by hanging; 31 
of bums and scalds; 15 of poison, lie deaths of 15 persons were ascribed directly 
to utemperance; of 33 to delirmm iremeiu—tt, disease generally caused by intem- 
perance. Only 2 deaths were direcdy referred to privation; 4 deaths were ascribed 
to neglect; 59 to the want of the mother's mUk. It is gntjti^ing to oblfrvc that 
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there liae been ao deafk ftom IqrdRmhobia in London during; the lest five mimnien ; 
» leenM whidi may be ftiirly escribea to judidons police reguktbns. Conramptioii, 
the enemy of mature life, carried off 1 ,534 Tictims. The fiitalHy of this and of other 
diaeates of the tabercalar class remains almost invariable, allowing for differences of 
aomendatore; the deaths in the eight Tariona snnmers of 1841 — 8, were 2,400, 
2,511, 2,428, 2,275, 2,199, 2,659, 2,870, 2,221. 

Dysentery was rather more fatal than in previons years. Every snmmef there 
have been many deaths from diarrhoea; in the summers of 1846 — 7 — 8, diarrhoea 
was epidemic, and fatal to 1>549, 1,196, and 1,048 lives; cholera was fatal in the 
same season to 197» 98, and 153 Hves. The mortality from these diseases tor the 
last 9 years is shown in the annexed tables. 





Deaths ftrm Cholera in each qfthe Four 


Fi^m- (^tarteri ^fthe TBrn-s 1840-48. 


Quartere qf the Tears 1840-48. 


Quarters 


Marah. 


..an. 


Sept 


Deor. 


QjuaUxn 
ending 


Marah. 


Jaaa. 


Sspt. 


Dwv. 


1840 


57 


62 


279 


62 


1840 


3 


4 


53 


6 


1841 


68 


65 


228 


112 


1841 


1 


1 


23 


3 


1842 


81 


63 


489 


87 


1842 


.••• 


7 


106 


13 


1843 


69 


50 


455 


268 


1843 


6 


8 


60 


14 


1844 


79 


83 


414 


129 


1844 


4 


9 


47 


5 


1845 


109 


84 


449 


199 


1845 


4 


2 


26 


11 


1846 


119 


153 


1,549 


331 


1846 


7 


9 


197 


15 


1847 


178 


202 


1,196 


400 


1847 


3 


4 


98 


12 


1848 


244 


239 


1,048 




1848 


9 


17 


153 





Cases of cholera have been every year registered in London. The deaths in the 
eight sommer quarters of 1840—8, were 53, 23, 106, 60, 47, 26, 197, 98, 153; the 
deaths in the same seasons from diarrhoea were 279, 228, 489, 455, 414, 449, 1,549, 
1,196, 1,048. Both these diseases were fktsl to adnlts between the ages of 15—60 : 
and to old people ; but the great majority of the cases oocurred in children. In the 
13 weeks of the present year endmg September 30th, the deatha of 90 children under 
l& ; 37 moD nd women of the age of 15—60, and 30 of the age of 60 and> upwards, 
were referred to cholera. The duration of the attack in adults varied from 16 honm 
to several days. 

So far as the returns down to the end of September go — ^I may repeat what I 
slated tliree months since, that '* there is no trace ol the epidemio of cholera in Eng- 
land." The subsequent weekly returns for London justify the suspidon then ex- 
ipresscdp that the epidemic might, as in 1831, reach England in October. 

l>ealkt in London from all Causes (exclusive of Violent and Suddm Deaths), and 
ffim Diarrhosa, pysmUeiy, and Cholera^ in the 13 fVeeks of thoSummor Quatier^ 
1846, 1847> and 1848. 



Number ofWeeks 


1. 


2. 


3. 


*. 


5. 


.jr. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Total. 


Deatbafhm aO oauaee. fl84« 
eaeluilTe of Vioteat / 1847 


894 
835 
963 


888 

867 
910 


1,026 

921 

1^ 


97« 

871 

1^08 


1,063 

9Bi 

1,0S5 

218 
125 
175 


1 

1,100 985 

940 1,070 

1,042. 994 


870 
988 


875 

1,064 

942 


850 
1,002 
1,000 


880 
988 
886 


819 
U09 
1,007 


783 
1,010 
1,087 


11,943 
18/»6 
13,001 


DTSODteiT, and Cho-i 1847 
Ism. UW« 


78 
17 


98 
38 
79 


149 
47 
124 


187 
87 
213 


238 180 
128 188 

147 1 98 


169 
172 
84 


148 
157 
104 


196 
135 
86 


87 
139 
61 


89 

117 
72 


62 
107 
80 


1,821 
1.437 
1,372 


(1846 

]lMaT4BDpentafa....< 1847 

11848 


65H) 
61-3 
680 


60-0 
65^5 
64-6 


64-9 
70-2 
625 


68-6 
631 
616 


708 
65-9 
60-0 


665 618 
62*6 63-2 
58 2 59-0 


60-8 
641 
577 


62 6 
60-3 
59-7 


81-6 
54-3 
61-2 


64-5 
563 
58-3 


603 
541 
567 


59-» 
561 
66-7 


63*1 
613 

69-5 




■^HH 


■M^ 
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MORTALITY OP THE COUNTRY. 
Qmrterfy Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (ineludinff tki 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters endsmg 
of the Four F«irj 1845-4C-47-48. 



Paru of 

Divisions and 

Districts. 



Metropolxi*. 
West Districts.. 
North Districts. . 
Central Districts 
East Districts . . 
South Districts. . 

Total* 

South Etutem 
Dtritto*. 

Maidstone 

Brighton 

Isle or Wight .. 
Portsea Island.. 
Winchester .... 
Windsor 

Total 

South Midland 
Division. 

St. Albans 

Wycombe 

Oxford 

Northampton .. 

Bedford 

Cambridge .... 

Total 

Eattem Division. 

Colchester 

Ipswich 

"Norwich 

Yarmouth 

Total 

South Wtsteru 

Devizes 

Dorchester 

Exeter 

St. Thomas 

Plymouth 

Redruth 

Penzance 

Bath 

Total 

Westtm Division. 

BrUtol 

Clifton 

Stroud 

Cheltenham .... 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury 

Worcester 

Kidderminster.. 

Dudley 

Walsall 

Wolverhampton 
Wolstanton .... 
Birmingham.... 

Asion 

Coventry 

Total 



Popula- 
tion 
1841. 



S0I»336 
876.610 

393,247 
502,475 



1,948,369 



S2;J10 
46J42 
42^47 
.')3.086 
2:1,044 
20rW2 



218,181 



17.051 
84,150 
19,701 
28,108 
31,767 
24,453 



155,226 



17,790 
25,254 
61346 
24,081 



1284K21 



22,13ft 
23,880 
81,888 
47,10^ 
36,527 
48,062 
50,100 
69,233 



327,880 



64,298 
66,233 
38^20 
40,2l'l 
84,427 
21,529 
27,1*) 
29,408 
86.028 
1M,274 
80,722 
82.669 
138,187 
50,928 
31,028 



776,002 



Deaths Rcfcisiercd in the 
Quarters ending Sept. 30th. 



1845. 1846. 



1,559 
1,872 
2,075 
2.637 
2,844 



10,987 



124 
219 
121 
239 
89 
78 



870 



85 
141 

89 
182 
182 
125 



804 



119 
808 
143 



659 



95 
97 
100 
J 49 
191 
172 
166 
836 



1,366 



847 
828 
163 
138 
172 
91 
106 
ll<5 
4.'i7 
157 
438 
164 
694 
195 
188 



8,798 



1.815 
2,452 
2.201 
2,859 
3,274 



12,601 



239 
364 
178 
433 
141 
96 



1,«1 



114 
156 

1U4 
220 
255 
147 



1,086 



127 
240 
454 
196 



1,017 



115 
114 
191 
238 
279 
175 
219 
362 



1,683 



405 
436 
189 
195 
182 
108 
178 
162 
745 



800 



6,276 



1847. 



1,986 
2,543 
2,452 
2,948 
3,30b 



18,187 



213 
260 
150 
397 
135 
78 



1,228 



129 
88 
179 
236 
136 



118 
143 
243 
133 



687 



105 
99 
h7b 
145 
193 
178 
186 
297 



1,378 



849 
340 
148 
155 
144 
155 
159 
117 
632 
257 
774 
232 
1.161 
260 
158 



5,041 



1848. 



1,906 
2,609 
2,389 
3,052 
3,548 



18,503 



849 
190 
377 
107 
87 



1,278 



152 
90 
150 
172 
136 



786 



198 
806 
140 



748 



103 
95 
142 
195 

298 
193 
285 
282 



1,593 

469 
401 
210 
166 
120 
134 
185 
139 
538 
195 
488 
211 
1,009 
848 
198 



4,756 



Parts of 

Divisions and 

Disiricu. 



North Midland 

Division, 
Leicester ..... 

Lincoln 

Nottingham... 

Basford 

Derby 

Total 

North IVestem 
Division. 

Stockport 

Macclesflcld . 
Great Brou;>Ii.^ 
ton (including > 

Chester) f 

Liverpool 

West Derby) 

(adjoining > 

Liverpool; . . ) 

illackburn 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Bury 

Bolton 

Wigan 

Prescoit 

Chorlton 

Manchester.... 

Salford 

AshtouandOld. 
[ham^ 

Total 

York Division 

Sheffield 

Huddei-sfield . 

Halifax 

Bradford .... 
Leeds&Hunslett 

Hull 

York 

Total 

Northern Divinon 
Sunderland .... 
(•ateshead .... 
Tynemouth .... 
Newcastlc-on. I 

Tyne j 

Carlisle 

Cockcrmouth . . 
Kendal 

Total 

Welsh Division. 
Abergavenny .. 

Pontvpool 

MeftliyrTydvil 

Newtown 

Wrexham 

Holywell 

Anglesey 

Total 

Ditto, cxciu*l 
sive of ihe > 
Metropolis.! 

Grand Total . . 



Popula- 
tion 
1841. 



50,932 
86.110 
58.080 
59,634 
85,015 



234,771 



85^672 
56,018 

49,085 

223.054 

88,652 

75,091 
77,189 
60,677 
77,496 
97,519 
66,0«2 
43,739 
93.786 

192,408 
70,228 

17:{,964 



1,530,460 

&%076 
107,140 
109.175 
182,164 
168,667 
41,130 
47,779 



691,131 

56,226 
88,747 
55,625 

71.850 

86,084 
35,676 
34,694 



328AM)2 

50,834 
25,037 
52.H;4 
26,9.'i8 
39,542 
40,7t«7 
38,105 



273,127 
4,664,589 



6,6124)58 



Deaths Rcgikiered in xhe 
Quarters ending Sept. aOih. 



Year«. 



1845. 



4.'^ 
154 



262 
ISI 



1,540 

398 
255 

227 

1,968 

683 

i»2 
458 



594 

816 
212 
607 
1,363 
438 
897 



9,490 

446 
470 
565 
990 
948 
278 
223 



8,910 

291 
165 
298 

421 

152 
131 
147 



ijm 



132 
302 
135 
160 
183 
149 



1,315 
25,152 



36,139 



1846. 



536 
24r* 
467 
8.-2 
281 



1,903 

697 
422 

842 

2,946 

1,144 

552 

641 

427 

648 

821 

611 

822 

1.098 

2;354 

71» 

1.406 



15,221 

1,039 
718 
642 
1.111 
1,868 
486 
842 



5,708 

475 
478 
508 

857 

281 

208 
191 



2,988 

294 
119 
374 
86 
224 
210 
160 



1,467 
38,804 



51.405 



1847. 



S43 
209 
443 
811 
299 



1,694 



S68 

sm 

277 

5,1689 

1,284 

458 
523 
829 
4ie 
788 
550 
848 
823 
2,783 
549 



17,060 

561 
621 
550 
856 

1,828 
401 
891 



4,708 

461 
279 
828 

686 

279 
245 
168 



2,2»1 



127 
436 
120 
164 
200 
156 



1,492 
86,293 



49,479 



1SI6. 



853 

236 
811 
343 
237 



i.a6» 



840 

3,189 

911 

471 
420 
837 
871 
638 
441 
318 
983 

I77» 
611 

IjQZl 



11,720 

715 
590 
513 
771 
1.158 
Ssi« 
823 



861 
335 
284 

473 

165 
154 
188 



1,812 

248 
190 
SIO 

818 
238 
140 



1,482 
29,D43 



43.445 



* The last quarter for the London returns ended September 30, 1848. 

♦ The mortality of the ilisiricts of Wandsworth and LcwUham.and sub-district of Hampstcad, is included in 
The above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appear in the Weekly Metro- 

•ilitan Returns till 1844 ; northose of Lewithain and Hampstead till 1847. -cwo- 

^ S'* ^;?»'™*»" district of Ashton is now divided into Ashton and Oldham, both incUtded in the present return 
( Tlie fornierdistnct of Leeds is now divided into Leeds and Hunslet, both included in the present return.* 
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Miscellaneous, 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Table of the MortcUity in the Metropolis^ showingthe Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Tears, 1845-46-47-48« 



CAUSBS OF DEATH. 



A LL Causbs 

SPBCIFlBOCAUaM 

I. Zymotic DUeatet.... 

Sporadic Disbahs. 

II. Drop«y,Cancer,aad \ 

other Diseases of ( 
unceriain or tb* i 
riableSeat 1 

I II. Tubercular Diseases. . 

I V . Diseases of thcBrainn 

Spinal Uarrow, > 

Merresyanfl Senses) 

V. Diseasesof the Heart 1 

.and Blood Vessels ) 

Vl.blseascs 

Langs and 
other Organs 
Respiration 
VII. Diseasesof the Sto- 
mach, Liver, 
nthcr Organi 
Digestion . . 
VIII. Diseases ofibe Kid. 

ncys, &c ( 

IX. Childbirth, Diseases) 

ofihe Uterus, & C.J 

X. Rlteiiroatisni, Diso 

cases uftlie Bones, > 

Joinu, &c ) 

XI. Diseases of the Sk in, 1 

CeilQlarTissue,&cj 

XI I. Malformations 

XIII. Premature Birth & ) 

Debility j 

XIV. Atrophy 

XV. Age 

XVI. Suddent 

XVII. Violence, Privation,) 

Cold, and Intern* > 
perance ) 



>d Vessels ) 
of the ) 
nd of the \ 
Organs ofi 
rion ....) 
eSto-^ 
r, and I, 
ns off 



II. 



Small Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping Cough .... 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza 

Purpura and Scurvy 

Ague 

Remittent Fever.... 
Infantile Fever |.... 

Typhus 

Mctria, or Puer 

peral Fever, see 

Childbirth 

Rheumatic Fever, I 

ace Rheumatism ) 

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Noma or Canker, \ 

see Mortification ) 

Hydrophobia 

Hemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Mortification 

Cancer 

Gout 



•} 



Quarters ending Sept.* 



184:i. 1846. 1S47. 1848. 



10,842 
10,802 
2,437 



654 

2,199 
1,476 

871 

899 

101 
120 

71 

14 
28 
221 
23S 

My 

91 
SSS 



76 
688 
194 
885 

75 
106 
449 

4:^ 

26 
8 

11 
6 
8 

10 
278 



I2;409 
12,864 
3,265 



492 

2,669 
1,466 

861 
081 

1.002 

188 

182 

116 

17 
48 
299 

478 

487 
68 

436 



61 

78 

208 

855 

66 

118 

1,549 

75 

197 

6 

9 

1 

12 

9 

403 



56 

17 I 
7 I 



86 ! 
273 
19 I 
6 
7 

84 ; _. 

168 lilU 

11 19 



42 
172 

14 
9 
8 

84 



18,187 
18,168 
4,102 



648 

2,370 
1,416 

869 
1J021 

969 

122 
146 

109 

28 
64 

298 

481 
640 
126 



320 
521 
816 
•288 

r.2 

S-J 

1,196 

\A» 

98 

6 

22 

6 

28 

10 

895 



126 



42 

2(15 

31 

20 

2 

41 

197 
10 



18,503 
13,450 
6,162 



624 

2,221 
l,8G9 

377 
978 



143 
103 

75 

27 

44 

264 

839 
399 
111 

471 



435 

154 

1. 660 

340 

63 

77 

1.048 

171 

153 

7 

13 

6 

18 

8 

882 

62 

15 

128 
lb 

6 



54 

193 

21 

15 

8 

189 
10 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



III. Serofula 

Tabes Mesenterica. . 
Phthisis or Con- ( 

sumption J 

Hydrocephalus .... 

IV. Cephalitis 



VI. 



Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Bra{n,&c. 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease of Heart 



Laryngitis. , 
- :fiitis 



Bronci 
Pleurisy ... 
Pneumonia 
Asthma .... 
Disease of Lungs, &c 
VII. Teething 

goinsey 
astritls. 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Ascites 

Ulceration fof In- ( 
testiues, acO . . I 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception .... 

StiictureorthcIn- ( 
test! ne Canal.. J 

Dis. of Stomach, fcc. 

Disease of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liver.... 

Disease of Spleen .. 
VIII. Nephritis 

Nephria (or ) 

Bright*sl)isease) j 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 

Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 
IX. Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 

Childbirth,seeMetria 

Dis. of Uterus, &c. . . 
X. Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease of Joint8,&c. 
XI. Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Disease of Slcin,&c. 
XVII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast) 
Milk, see Priva- > 
tion & Atrophy ' 

Neglect 

Cold, see Privation. 

Poison 

Burns and Scalds. . 

Hanging, &c 

Drowning 

Fractures and Con- 
tusions 

Wounds 

Other Violence 

Causes not specified 



Quarters ending Sept.* 



1844. 1645. 1846. 1847, 



82 

188 
1,558 

421 

150 

266 

184 

33 

4 

78 

4 

H 

606 

132 

12 

11 

848 

17 

191 

28 

600 

101 

128 

217 

6 

18 

212 

31 

19 

88 

18 
29 
14 
6 
93 

88 

29 

135 

8 

4 



842 



84 
843 

1,784 

448 
165 
273 
221 

44 
1 

74 
2 

25 
513 
148 

20 

10 
821 

25 
271 

80 
899 

95 
111 
138 

14 

28 
218 

66 

26 

43 

86 

86 

8 

11 
116 

71 
42 
162 
8 
6 



408 



45 



806 

1,581 

415 
181 
276 
226 

29 
1 

70 
4 

27 
621 
131 

20 

18 
381 

28 
880 

35 
409 

96 
128 
163 

16 

24 
190 

67 

21 

41 
28 
45 
18 



102 

1 
66 
41 
158 

1 
6 



86 

260 

1,634 

861 
126 
282 
218 

88 
3 

70 
8 

16 
466 
158 

80 

19 
828 

86 
357 

22 
888 

64 
106 
117 

14 

24 
166 

ri 

81 
30 

23 
38 
17 
9 
76 



40 

144 
8 
7 

89 

S 

7 
9 
8 
12 
66 

12 
67 
84 

46 
80 
6 
8 
18 
16 
2 

69 



16 
81 

1116 
166 

26 
11 
66 



« The mortality of the district of Lewlsham, and siib-district of H*mpstead, was inclnded in the Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the flrsi lime. Therefore the deaths for pr^^^us years are 
Slot contained in the above table. In the quarters ending September they were respectively (1840) 161, (1841) 
169,(1842) 160,(1843; 188.(1844) 151, (I84S) 145, (1846) 192. , ^ ^ ... . . ^ «r.Mrh th*r..>«. 

t Undir the head oPiudden deaths'* are classed not only deaths described as •«'*i«"';'7»'*5i;**/ ""?! 
has not been asceruined or slated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague tcro.s, such as 

"'VK i^'W^Vrei?^^^^^^ and "Infanllle Ferer- werec|u.ed together. Theformeris 
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PRICES OF 

A wrage OorOrac^ Pricei of th9 PnmsioM and FueltupplM te the WwJkkmseg 



DiBtriott marlMd oot by tbe 

lUgUtiar-GenenJ, and 

Central Unions oontaintd 

therein. 



Average Weekly 

Coet per Head 

of In-door Paupers. 



Metropolii. 

East London 

Holbom 



South Eastern ComnUUs. 
Maidstone 

South Stoneham 



8(mth Midland Counties, 
Northampton 

CaBd>ridge 



Eastern Counties. 
Ipswich 



South Western Counties. 
Devizes ..... 

Penzance 

Bath. 



Western Counties. 
Gloucester 



Wolverhampton 



North Midland Counties. 
Derby 



North Western Counties. 

Macclesfield 

Bolton 

Prescot « 



North Eastern Cbunties. 
Sheffield 

Huddersfield «.., 

Sculcoates 



Northern Counties. 
Gateshead 

Kendal „ 



Wales. 



Pembroke 
St. Asfl^h 



s. d. 

3 6| 
3 2i 



3 2i 
3 lU 

3 6 

2 7i 

3 0» 

2 lU 
2 6} 

2 8} 

3 0} 
3 2 

2 7i 

2 11 

2 2 

3 0| 

2 11 

2 7i 
2 11 

2 5i 
2 7i 

2 7i 
2 5i 



I 




«. d. 
3 8i 
3 6 



3 6 

4 4i 

3 91 
3 2| 

3 7» 

3 2) 
2 lOf 

2 11 

3 4i 

3 4i 

3 2i 



3 6 

2 7i 

3 6 



2* 



2 10) 

2 11 

3 2 



5* f 2 lOi 



s. d, 
1 9 
1 9 



1 8i 

1 9 

3 6 

e 9 

3 2i 

2 
1 9 

1 8 

1 lOi 

1 7i 

3 4 



2 71 
2 6 



3 4 

3 5 
3 U 



3 3i 

2 101 

3 6 

2 7i 



9* 
10 



8* 
7J 



8i 
71 
8| 



81 
•I 



»*• 



10 



n 
1 



n 

7i 



I?.) 



n 

s 

?) 

6i 

If,! 



5* 



6i 
5* 



H 

9 
101 



H 

10 

12 
11 

13 



lU 

10 

14 



12 
14 



14 
111 

10 
lOf 



I 



4 0(7irt- 



5 Dcwt 



12 6 sack. 

10 6 beg, 
180 lbs. 

10 201b8. 



12 8 load. 
11 8 „ 



1 Opeck. 

12 6 peck. 
1 9 peck. 



6 cwt. 
8 stone. 

lib. 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, 


«UJ. 




of the following Unims, during the Quarter ended at Mkhaelmas, 1847. 




1 

1 


1 


1 
I 


1 


1 
1 


*3 


I 
1 

m 


1 

1 


' MfioaUAOMusAfUd^t. 




d. 


d. 

3 

2i 


5 9 

6 a 


9, 

45 

48 


d, 

cwt. 

cwt. 


9, d, 

20 
17 


9. d, 

3 Oi 
3 4 


d, 
4» 

5 


i. 
2* 


Table Beer, 5#. Barrd. 
Porter, 33#. BarreL 




5 


3 
3 


6 6 
6 3 


52 



6 cwt. 
Silb. 


20 3 

21 6 


3 4 
3 3 


5 
5 


••M 


/Wood, 10«. 100 baTins. Soda, 
\ \\d,\h. 




.... 


H 


4 6 
6 


50 
46 


cwt. 
D cwt. 


16 8 
22 6 


3 6 
3 ^ 


5i 
5 


1* 

2i 


Rice, 30». cwt. Soda, ,9*. 6rf. cwt. 
/Rice, 3rf. lb. Salt, 2*..6rf. cwt. 
1 Ale, 44rf. quart. Soda,ll#.cwt. 




3* 


3J 


6 


44 


Ocwt. 


17 11 


.... 




.... 


BeefSuet, 60#. cwt. 




3 

3* 


3* 

3; 


6 3 
6 



50 


5ilb. 
cwt. 


20 
18 5 


3 9 
3 4 


54 


.... 


Rice, 4<;. lb. Bacon, 84(f. lb. 

Beer, Id, gallon. 
Fish, 8«. 4 J. cwt. 




2* 


3 


6 t) 


40 


cwt. 


12 


3 3 


5 


.... 


Rice, 26«. cwt. 




3» 


3 


6 


44 


Ocwt. 


jl2 0) 
ll5 0/ 


3 4 


5i 


..«• 


Bacon, 9<f. lb. 




3i: 


3 


6 


46 


Ocwt. 


9 6 


4 


5i 


i» 


Rice, 3i lb. Soft Soi9>, 4<f. lb. 




2» 


2i 


6 


44 


cwt. 


8 ^ 


4 


H 


.... 


Rice, 31«. cwt. 




3 

1} 


2J 
2 


6 

5 6 

6 






46 


4) lb. 
5ilb. 
Ocwt. 


10 
8 4 
8 6 


.... 


.... 


.„. 


Treacle, 3^. lb. 




31 
3 


2> 

3 
3i 


6 

6 O 
6 





5 


5ilb. 

6 lb. 
8 stone 


/ 7 0) 
14 6/ 

7 11 

16 6 

chaldron. 


3 8 


:; 


2i 

1 
1 


fCoffee, lt.6<f.lb. Cocoa, lOJ.lb, 
{ Rice, 3#. 6rf. stone. Hominy, 
\ 2«. 6f (1. stone. 




3^ 

3i 


2* 
2i 


5 6 

6 3 


49 
5 


cwt. 
6 stone 


14 6 

15 5 


3 10 
3 9 


5 
5f 


o« 


f Coffee, 1#. \d, lb. Treacle, 3«. 
\ 8<f.8t. Blk. Pepper, l«.2<f. lb. 
Cdffee,l«.3(f.lb. Rice,3«.9<f.8t. 


I 


4 


3^ 


6 3 


48 


cwt. 


15 5 


3 9 


5f 


.... 


Barley Bread, 2}<f. lb. 


^^ 


H 


3i 


7 





5 1b. 




3 6 


6 


04 


/Indian Meal, 30«. sack. Brown 
\ Bread, 2d, lb. 



88 



Aftscdhneoui. 







963 

910 
1065 
1168 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 1848. 

By jAins Glaishsk, Esa., qfthe Boyai Observatory, Greenunch, 



With the exception. of a few days in July, and the period between the 9th and 
23rd of September, the weather during the quarter ending September 30, 1848, was 
wet, with very little sunshine. The month of August was extremely wet, and in 
many places the falls of rain, both in July and September, were unusually great. So 
much rain falling in a period immediately following the previous bad weather, ren- 
ders the season and the year very remarkable. On July 1 , the mean temperature of 
the air was 8^4 below t\i average value of the same day in the seven preceding years, 
and on the 6th it was 12^2 in excess above the average ; on the former day the mean 
temperature was 46°7, and on the latter day it was 74^0. On the 9th, it was 3^ 
below the average, and on the 14th it was 9^*4 above the average; and on the 15th it 
was again below the average. These changes were great and abrupt. From July 11 
to September 19 the temperature of the air was almost always below the average 
value, and particularly so between the 11th aud 15th of September; on the 12th, 
the departure from the average was 12°6. From the 20th of September to the end 
of the quarter the temperature of the air ranged somewhat above the average value. 
The hottest day in this year was July 6, and this day was the hottest all over the 
country. On an average of seven years, the hottest day is July 5. 

Larye and eontinuovs Falls qfRain, — In July, at Greenwich, rain fell to the 
d^h of 0*3 inch on the 15th, 23rd, and 31st. On the 14th, at Latimer Rectory, 
ram to the depth of half an inch fell in half an hour. In August rain was falling 
more or less at every part of the country on every day. At Greenwich, the amount 
collected exceeded 0*3 inch on the 1st, 3rd, 8th, 10th, and 2l8t; and the falls ex- 
ceeded 0*7 inch on the 14th and 31st. On the 14th a large fall occurred at all 
places. In September, on the 24th at Thwaite, between 4h. a.m. and 9h. a.m., 
rain fell to the depth of 2*12 inches, a greater fall within the same interval of time 
than has occurred at Thwaite within the preceding 40 years ; and on this day at 
Leeds, the fall within nine hours was 2 inches. On the 28th, 29th, and 30th days, 
rain was falling almost continuously over all parts of the country. At Cardington 
the Ml within 60 hours was 2*6 inches. At Leicester, the amount within 72 hours 
was 2*25 inches, and this was the amount which fell on these days at most places. 
This fidl, extending over so large a portion of the country, is most unusual. 

The approximate mean monthly values of the several subjects of research are 
shown in the subjoined tables; but, as they have not been corrected for diurnal 
variation corresponding to the time or times at which the observations have been 
made, the values generally are not in a state for comparison with each other. This 
remark does not apply to the approximate mean monthly temperatures of the air, 
because the same correction is applicable at all places. 

The mean monthly temperatures of the places in Cornwall and Devonshire, in 
these three months, are about the same values as those of other places; but the ex- 
tremes of daily and monthly temperatures are much less than elsewhere. 

The great prevalence of rain during the quarter, together with the very short 
periods of sunshine, has harassed the farmer in gathering in the crops. The month 
of July was about its usual character, but the constant rain in August impeded the 
farmer in his operations, and in many of the southern counties injured the crops 
considerably, causing the com to sprout, and seed-leaves to appear of fully an inch 
in length by the middle of August; the greater coldness of the northern counties 
prevented the sprouting of the com, but it otherwise was seriously injured. Between 
the 9th and 23rd of September the weather was generally fine, and tliis period was 
the only good interval of time for harvest work during the quarter, and the wheat 
gathered within this time was in good condition. The heavy falls of raui at the end 
of this month flooded many parts of the country, and the roads in some places were 
deeply trenched. 

Sheep stock has not bejen healthy; the deaths among the lambs have been very 
nnmerous, even in the driest districts. 
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Hie mean of tlie niimt)€r8 in ^e first colnmn h 29*S41 t^ches, and th!s vtlne 
may be considered aft tliat of the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter 
ending 1848, Sept. 30. The differences between this number and the separate re. 
snlta contained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of observa- 
tion and reduction, the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitudes, and 
partly in consequence of the index-errors of the instruments not having been deter- 
mined. In moM cases, however, the sums of these <drrors are smalL 

The mean of the number* in the second column, for those places situated in the 
counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, is 58^1 ; for those places situated south of 
latitude 52**, including Chidiester and BartweQ, is 57*^ ; for those places situated 
between the latitudes of 52^ and 53^, including SafRron Walden and Highfield House, 
was 56^ ; for those places situated between the latitudes 53^ and 54% including 
Liverpool and Whitehaven, but not Stonyhurst, whose mean temperature, from its 
greater elevation, is lower than that due to its latitude alone, was 56^2; and for 
Durham and Newcastle was 55^ ; this value, however, is somewhat too high for the 
former place and too low for the latter, on account of the difference of elevation of 
those places. These values may be considered as those of the mean temperatures 
of the air for those different parallels of latitude during the quarter ending 1848, 
Sept. 30. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 14^; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 10°2; south of latitude 52'' was 10^5} 
between the latitudes of 52"" and 53"" was 15*^ ; between the latitude^ of 53"* and 54"^ 
was 15^'; and of Durham and Newcastle, was 14^4. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Hart- 
well, Latimer, Aylesbury, and Leicester respectively; and the least occurred at Liver* 
pool, Whitehaven, Torquay, and Truro respectively. 

The highest thermometer readings in air during the quarter were 95^ at Leicester, 
90^ at Wakefield, and 89^ at Hartwell; but it aeems highly probable that these read, 
ings are greater than the temperature of the air really reached. The reading 88^ 
seems to be confirmed, and this value may be considered as the highest during the 
quarter. The lowest values of the thermometer readings in air were 29^ at Hartwell, 
31" at Latimer and Cardington. The extreme range of temperature of the air during 
the quarter was therefore about 59°. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in air in Cornwall 
and Devonahire was 33^2 ; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 32^5 ; and the mean of 
the numbers at all the other places is 49^. The highest and lowest readings at 
Stone, and all depending upon them, are evidently erroneous. 

From the numbers in this quarter, as well as those of preceding quarters, it ap- 
pears that the Vale of Aylesbury is subject to greater extremes of temperature than 
any other part of the country of equal extent. 

The great mass of air has passed from the S.W. in all places except Liverpool 
and Whitehaven, at both of which places it seems to have passed from the N.W. 
By reference to the Monthly Table it will be seen that this was particularly the case 
in July and August, but in September the direction of the wind was frequently from 
the E., and its compounds. 
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From the Dumbers in the ninth colamn the distribation of doud Beems to have 
been nearly the same in amount at meet places, and such as to have covered about 
three-fifths of the whole sky. 

The fall of rain during the quarter has greatly exceeded the aTcrage amount for 
the season, and this was particularly the case in the month of August. The places 
at which rain has fallen on the greatest number of days were Stonyhurst, Greenwich , 
Beckington, Leeds, Highfield House, Helston, and Wakefield, and the sverage num- 
ber at those places was 59 ; and the places at which rain fell on- the least number of 
days are those situated near the Eastern coast. The places at which the lai^gest falls 
have taken place were Stonyhurst, Hereford, Beckington^ Leeds, and Torquay. 
The places where the faUs have been the least in amount are Durham, Newcastle, 
Saffron Walden, Walworth, Stone, and Norwich. The amount at Stone being so 
much less than tlie fall at adjacent places, seems to be strange ; and this was the 
case in the preceding quarter : in consequence of which the Rct. J. B. Reade, on 
August 17, wrote to me, stating that "There have been many electrical clouds 
giriog copious showers around us, especially on the Chiltcm Hills, and in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury, while we were in sunshine, lliis was particularly the 
case yesterday afternoon.*' 

The numbers in columns 12 to 16 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station; from which we find, that 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 4*5 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 1*0 grainl 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation « 1)^ in the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1848, was 0*815. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 5*5 
inches, in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the level of the sea, under the mean 
pressure, temperature, and humidity, in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 
529*3 gi-ains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 4*8 grains; 0*9 gndn; 
0*843; 6*0 inches; and 530 grains respectively. 
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Mi^eellaneoui, 
REVENUE. 



AUtruci of the Nei Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Yearg 
and Quarters ending 5th January y 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. — {Continued from page 377, vol. xi.) 



Sooross of Bmrnxm* 



Yean ending 5th January. 



1848. 



1849. 



Increaao. 



Deonase. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands... 
Miscellaneous 



£ 

18,015,298 

11,730,746 

6,959,546 

4,334,561 

5,450,801 

864,000 

77,000 

184,926 



£ 

18,929,360 

12,832,140 

6.110,848 

4,314,704 

5,347,365 

776,000 

81,000 

101,166 



£ 
914,062 
1,101,394 



4,000 



848,698 
19,857 

103,436 
88,000 

83^760 



Total Ordinary Reyenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Advances.... 



47,616,878 

216,642 
564,046 



48,492,583 
539,305 
485,384 
414,251 



2,019,456 
539,305 
268,742 



1,143,751 



149,795 



Total Income 48,397,566 

Deduct Decrease 



49,931,523 2,827,503 
1,293,546 



1,293,546 



Increase 


on the Tear 




1,533,957 




Souroesof ReTsnue. 


Quarters ending 5th January. 


1848. 


1848. 


Increase. 


Deoreaae. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax. 


£ 

4,111,862 

3,246,883 

1,564,855 

1,914,783 

462,567 

208,000 

40,000 

11,746 


£ 

4,682,395 

3,253,162 

1,472,598 

1,921,013 

424,434 

198,000 

30,000 

21,709 


£ 
570,533 
6,279 

6,'230 
'9,963 


£ 

92^257 
38,133 


Post Office 


10,000 


Crown Iiands....a 


10,000 


Miscellaneous 




Total Ordinary ReTenne .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances .... 


11,560,696 

30,'614 
74,048 


12,003,311 

84,284 

123,895 

140,695 


593,005 
84,284 
93,281 
66,647 


150,390 


Total Income 


11,665,358 


12,352,185 


837.217 


150,390 



Deduct Decrease 150,390 

Increase on the Quarter 



686,827 



Consolidated Fund Operations. — The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th January, 1849, was 12,361 ,161/. The total charge upon it wa» 
7,044,953/., leaving a surplus of 5,316,208/. The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 10th October, 
1848, and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending; 
5th January, 1849, was 1,562,007/. 

The surplus of Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, and the payment of Supply Services in the quarter ending 5th January, 1849, 
was 560,543/. 
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Attraat Prices of Camper Imperial Qfuuier in Mi 
Week cf the Latt QuarUr of 1848; toffeiher im 
toholeQuarter.^{CQnHnuedfr<mp. 378, vol. xi.) 



kmd cuki Waiee^ dtiriMeaek 
the Average Pricee fir the 





Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Beana. 


Pcaa. 


1848. 


Weddy 
Average 


Average 

ofSlx 

WeeU 

r.^U.og 


Weekly 

Average 


Weekly 
Average 


WeeMy 
ATerage 


Weddy 
Average 


Weddy 

Avenge 


Weelu«iidjiig 

1848. 

October 7 


«. d. 

52 5 
51 11 
51 7 
51 

51 2 

52 
52 3 
51 6 
50 8 
48 
47 6 
47 6 
46 10 


58 11 
53 4 
52 6 

52 
51 10 
51 8 
51 8 
51 7 
51 4 
51 
50 4 
49 7 
48 9 


«. d. 

82 6 
32 
32 8 
32 7 
82 10 
88 7 
84 1 
38 2 
32 
81 4 
81 4 
81 4 
81 8 


«. d. 

20 8 
20 8 

19 11 

20 4 
20 7 
20 10 
20 5 
20 2 
19 11 
19 5 
18 11 
18 4 
1% 


«. d, 

82 1 

30 4 
82 4 
28 9 
81 1 
30 5 
80 10 

80 10 

81 2 

28 5 

29 8 
29 1 
28 6 


«. d, 

85 8 
85 2 

85 9 
87 8 
87 I 

87 3 

88 1 

86 10 
86 2 
86 7 
84 S 
88 7 
88 11 


e. d, 
88 


14 


89 2 


21 


39 7 


28 


40 I 


NoTOSiber 4 


88 7 


11 


40 2 


18 


40 6 


26 


40 6 


December 2 


40 


9 


39 8 


16 


88 1 


28 


37 10 


80 


86 9 






Avenge of) 


50 4 


•• 


82 8 


19 10 


80 8 


86 10 


89 2 


the QaarterJ' 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
10th October, 6th November, and 5th December, 1848 ; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them*— {Continued firom p. 878, vol. xi.) 



WHEAT. 



Montha 
ending. 


Imported. 


Ctuantltiee entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month'a end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1848 

10th Oct 

6th Nov. 

6th Dec. 


qrs. 
485.266 
892.939 
195,572 


16,786 


qr». 
485^270 
392,989 
212,358 


508,652 

506,720 

89,170 


qrs. 
2 

16,760 


qrs. 
508,654 
506,720 
105,9.S0 


212,907 

05,821 

196,108 


'a 

1 

28 


qrs. 

212,909 

95,622 

196,181 



WHEAT.PLOUR. 



Montha 
ending. 


Imported. 


Conaomption. 


In Bond at the Month'send. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1848 

10th Oct 

6th Nov. 

6th Dec. 


cvts. 
148,511 
190,260 
139,025 


cwta. 

45,028 

38,698 

122,378 


cwts. 
193,539 
228,953 
261,403 


cwts. 
134,532 
212,260 

68,123 


cwts. 
47,042 
38.918 
121,987 


cwts. 
181,574 
251,182 
190,110 


cwts. 
86,698 
12,697 
82,697 


cwts. 

222 

2 

383 


cwts. 
36,020 
12,609 
82,980 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK or ■Nei.AWII. 



An Aeetmnt, pWMumiH^ Aei cf ^7th and M FVofofws e. 32^ for the 
WtdiB ending on Saturday, the l^h October, the llth Neieember^ and the 
9<ft Deeember, 1848.— (Om^fHfftf>^t>m|>. 879, toI. zi.)] 





IisuB Dkpaktmbitt. 






WeekfltadlAg 




14Ui Oct., 1848. 


llth NoTo 1848. 


9tb Peo., 1848. 


Notes iiiaad 


36,789,165 


£ 
36,961,305 


£ 
37,788,785 




fl , n«vt 


11.015,100 - 
3,984.900 
13,339.356 
509,909 


11,015,100 

3,984,900 

13,458,396 

507,909 


11,015,100 

3,984,900 

18,335,836 

507,909 


Other Securitiefl 


Gold Coin and BnlBoii 

saver Bollioa 






Totol 


36,789,165 
■ ■■■ —,■.., = 


36,961,305 


37,788,735 



Bakxino Depastmkkt. 


. 


ProDnBliftn' CaDital 


14,553,000 
8,883,646 
4,397,385 

10,674,983 
1,064,707 


14,558,000 
8,418.745 
4,038.370 

10,648,047 
1,041,631 


14,553,000 


Rest 


3,374,351 


Public Deposits « 


7,061,303 


Other Deposits 


9,567,966 


Seren Db J and other Bills 


1,003,736 


Total 


88.973.731 


88,699,683 


85,559,145 


Dead Weight Annuities .... J 

Other Securities 

Notes 


13,845,013 

11,303,350 

8,405,405 

530,054 


18,839,013 

10,758,387 

8,894375 

717,559 


13,830,013 

10,668,558 
10,771,720 


Gold and Silver Coin 


789,855 


Total 


88,973,731 


88,699,688 


85,559,145 



COmmiY BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promiesory Notee of Ckmnky Banke, whieh 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending I2th August, 9th Se^^tember, and 1th October, 18tt. 
—{Continued from p.^in% vol. xi.) 



Banks. 


12th August, 
1848. 


9th Beptemher, 
1848. 


7thOotober» 
1848. 


England — ^Private Banks 


II 1 1 1 


8^85,819 
3,471,965 

3,031,307 

3,583,835 

1,681,455 


8,681,594 


Joint Stock Banks 

Joint Stock Banks J 

Ireknd^Bank of Ireland 


3,666,748 
8,136.516 
3,679,550 


Private and Joint Stock ) 
Banks / 


1,836^871 


Total 


13,849;248 


18;848,871 


18,991,380 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An Anafysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales^ gazetted in each 

M<mth of the Quarter ending dOth December, 1848 ; showifM the QmnOet 

i and Branches of Industry in which th^ hope occurred.'^Qmiinued 

from p. 380, vol. xi.) ^^___^ ___^ 



COUNTIES. 



Metropolis.. 



Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex • 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex (exclusive) 

of the Metropolis) / 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset (including) 

Bristol) / 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey (exclusive of I 

the Metropolis) J 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York (East Riding) .... 

„ (North Riding) 

„ (West Riding) .... 
Wales 



Total 89 163 102 
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TRADES. 



Agriculture and connected 
Tradee, 

Farmers 

Agricultural Implement ) 

Makers, &c / 

Corn Factors 

Millers and Malsters *. 

Hop Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse and Cattle Dealers, and ) 

Woolstaplers t 

Mining and connected TYades. 

Mining Firms 

Blasting Works 



Mantfactures, 

WooUen Manufacturers 

Cotton ,, 

Linen i, 

Silk „ 

Printers and Dyers 

Lace Manufacturers 

Hosiery i, 

Hardware ,, 

Earthenware „ 

Glass I, 

Paper „ 

Builders 

Miscelluneous Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers and Merchants 

Shipowners, Warehousemen,) 
Brokers, and Wholesale > 
Dealers generally J 

Retail and Handicrcft Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn and Hay Dealers 

Innkeepers and Victuallers 

Wine and Spirit Merchants .... 
Dealers in Grocery, Drugs,) 

and Spices ) 

Makers of, and Dealers in, I 

Clothing / 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Furniture / 

Coach Builders 

Miscellaneous. 



Total 89 163 102 
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** Staxistics," observes one of their most eminent cultiyators, " have 
made great and useful progress during the last twenty years. They 
have become parliamentary in England and France, classic and 
popular in Germany, and administrative in every civilized country. 
Everything fiEivours the anticipation that they will continue to increase 
in vigour and productiveness; but it must not be concealed that their 
advancement is closely allied with the peaceful progress of the nations. 
The first cannon-shots fired in Europe will be the signal for closing 
their operations; and false inductions, chance, and presumption will 
again assume the place, which they so long occupied, of any reason- 
able appeal to numbers." Scarcely had these words been penned and 
published, when the signal was given, and presumptions sufficiently 
daring in social science, were let loose, in avowed scorn of all expe- 
rience. But happily the writer had underrated the strength and 
prevalence of that same dread of either organized or anarchical bar- 
barism which induced him to draw so mournful a horoscope for statistics; 
since it has served to hurl aside the baseless fabrics of social system- 
makers of every school, and since in avowing its determination rather 
to interrogate facts, has done express homage to Statistics. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this advanced position in the 
public regard will not induce our fellow-statists to assume a position, 
as teachers, to which they have no genuine claim. We are employed in 
narrowing the circle within which the final truths must lie, rather 
than in an attempt at once to seize them, in which we should fail, to 
the loss of that credit which is really due to our exertions. Legiti- 
mately to bring Statistics into a very intimate relation with the moral 
sciences which are based upon postulates derived from the observation 
of individual character and circumstances, will require the long and 
arduous labour of many minds, and a most discreet patience, to refrain 
from using the results of that labour merely to decorate a favourite 
assumption. These results, however, may always be stated in a manner 
easy of conception, so as to be available to all who may have occasion 
to consult them, as well as to the man of science; but such an end can 
be attained only by the adoption of a regular and well considered 
method, alternately synthetical and analytical, enabling us to arrange, 
combine, and divide each body of numerical data in turn, and exhibit 
them Inminouftly in the natural order of their more intimate association. 
*' The important part in such a labour which necessarily belongs to a 
•ound logic, fihows at once how it is possible to be a very able calculator 
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and yet but a sepond-rate statist, since, to reach the heights of any 
science, the first of all qualifications is a just and penetrating spirit*." 

Man in society is the subject of our study; to detect the influences 
which bear upon his welfare, our ultimate aim; inductive reasoning 
from phenomena observable and observed with mathematical precision, 
our method; and to make use of all evidence of this character which 
may be turned up in the daily working of society, as well as to collect 
new data, our necessity. Hence, while statesmanship and government 
are equally beyond our re^ori, wq may be as useful in supplying 
evidence to aid the legislatonal labours of the former as we are neces- 
sarily dependent upon the administrative operations of the latter for 
much of our evidence. In continental nations, therefore, we see the 
cultivation of statistics chiefly devolved upon Royal Commissions; 
while it is eminently in the genius of our own that we should continue 
to maintain our existence separate from that of every administrative 
department, though it is well known to our neighbours how many 
men of ability in most of them, as well as men of practical skill in 
public affairs and the higher commerce of the country, are numbered 
among our Fellows. The prevalence of such classes in England, sajTs 
M, Moreau de Jonnes, in terms perhaps too flattering, explains "why 
the Statistical Society of London comprises a greater number of men 
distinguished for their knowledge and useful labours than can be 
assembled in any other country of Europe." 

Maintaining, as we do, a direct and highly valued intercoiirse with 
the Continental Statistical Commissions, and always reserving the 
freedom of our own position, it is therefore with pleasure that the 
Council avails itself of the opportunity of echoing the sentiment 
expressed by the head of the Statistical Department attached to the 
French Ministry of Commerce, that the general institution of official 
statistical departments would render great service to European society, 
and to the several States of which it is composed. Tn making known 
the natural, agricultural, and manufacturing produce of each country, 
it would guide and extend international commerce. By proving 
numerically the happy effects of such or such a measure of economical 
legislation, it would teach the trustees of power the superiority which 
may be acquired by the prompt imitation of nations the most advanced 
in agriculture, in manufactures, and even in the manual perfection of 
the arts and trades. In collecting the numerical terms which would 
enable us to compare the different states of Europe with each other, 
it would dissipate a multitude of prejudices and misconceptions; and 
the example of success attending upon the perseverance of some nations 
apparently very ill-circumstanced to achieve it, would perhaps prove 
to the others how inane is that national vanity which persuades each 
that it is the prototype of human intelligence. 

All the principal States of Europe have now, indeed, their central 
offices of Statistics in imitation of our own, instituted in 1832 by the 
late Earl of Auckland, when President of the Board of Trade, and 
confided from the first to Mr. Porter, whose earliest laboura gave that 
decisive evidence of the value of such a department, which led to the 
immediate erection of the Bureau de la Stotistique Generale de la 
France, which has ever since been under the able management of our 
honorary coadjutor, M. Moreau de Jonnes. It is in Belgium, however, 
that we now see the most complete organisation for statistical investigar 
* M, Moreau de Jonnes, Essai but la Statistiqiie, pp. 49-^0. 
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tion, in the Central Commission of Statistics, at Brussels, under the presi- 
dency of M. Qaetelet, with its affiliated Commissions in every province. 
The published bulletins of its proceedings and labours bear high testi- 
mony to the wisdom of its arrangements and the ^seal of its raemberd; 
and the general plan here elaborated has been adopted by the Sardinian 
Government, on whose part the Sardinian Minister has done us the 
honour to ask an interchange of publications with the new Commission, 
The names of our distinguished fellow-labourers, scattered through 
all the capitals of Europe, present a great temptation to trespass 
beyond the limits which you can accord; and refraining from even a 
brief notice of their recent labours, we must confine ourselves to the 
few works of national magnitude which demand our especial regard and 
imitation. Such, for instance, is the Statistique de TAgriculture de la 
France, forming four volumes of the series published by the Bureau de 
la Statistique Generale de la France, and the result of six years' labour, 
aided by the whole administrative agency of every department. It 
embraces the results of an official enquiry made in each of the 37,300 
communes of France, in which the quantity and value of rural produce 
of every kind has been brought to account, on a system of classification 
of which the following is the outline, now filled up, and representing the 
former as well as the present condition of the country in respect to :— 

1. The surface occupied by each kind of crop. 

2. The quantity and value of the seed. 

3. Its produce, in the gross, and by hectare. 

4. The prices of this produce, in departments, and in i^he gross. 

5. The consumption of agricultural produce by locality, per head, 
and in the kingdom at large. 

6. The trade in this produce, both internal and external. 
And under these several heads are separately considered:— 

1. The cereal crops, in gross, and severally. 

2. The vine and its produce, in wine and brandy. 

3. Miscellaneous crops, for food, for the raw materials of manu- 
factures, and in gardens. 

4. Grass lands, under the several divisions of natural meadow, 
artificial meadow, pasture, and heath. 

5. Crown woods and forests, whether held by the State or by 
individuals. 

6. And, in a final summary, the cultivation and produce of the 
land generally, as it now exists, and as it was at different memorable 
epochs of the country's history. 

A second part considers the domestic animals reared in husbandry, 
their numbers stated by kind, sex, age, and locality; their value, the 
returns which they afford, the number and price of those killed for 
consumption, with their gross and net weight, and the quantity of 
each kind of meat consumed by each inhabitant for each arrondisse- 
ment and each department of the realm. 

This enormous work is closed by a recapitulation of the different 
branches of produce and the mean returns which they afford; and the 
totals represent the actual territorial wealth of the country at large; a 
result which has been sought by economists and statists for centuries, 
but to which it was impossible to attain without the long and difficult 
investigation, the successful completion of which demonstrates the 
practicability of determining, by legitimate methods, the rural produce 
of a country of no less than 130 millions of acres. This example, we 
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trust, will not be lost to ourselves; and an opportunity of realizing;, to 
some extent, an analojirous work, is presented by the approaching period 
for making the decennial census of the population, on the recurrence 
of which, when a good system has once been established, it might econo- 
mically be revised! 

The formation of a Statistical Department at the East India House 
has led to the institution of a more minute and careful research into 
the state of India than has hitherto been made. The attention of the 
department has hitherto been chiefly devoted to the Presidency of 
Bombay, with regard to which a mass of valuable information has 
been collected from a variety of sources, and brought together so as to 
be readily available for reference. Until now the extent of the foreign 
trade, even of Bombay itself, was never ascertained with precision; 
the insular situation of the chief port having led to mistakes seriously 
impairing the accuracy and trustworthiness of the returns. From the 
present statistical survey, however, we learn that the value of the 
commerce of Bombay by sea (imports and exports) for the year 1845-6, 
was no less than 22,43,1 9, 974 rs. (2,243,199/. sterling); but in this 
sum is comprised not only the value of the trade with ports situated 
beyond the continent of India, but also that of the trade carried on with 
Cidcutta and Madras, and other places on that continent, not excepting 
even the subordinate ports of the Bombay Presidency. To obtain a 
correct view of the subject it is consequently necessary to separate the 
total amount into its two great constituent parts of Foreign and Home 
Trade, which is accordingly done by a table in which the respective 
amounts of merchandize and treasure are distinguished, and the flue* 
tuations of trade illustrated by extending the view over a series of 
years, commencing with 1834-5. The subject is further illustrated by 
a series of tables penetrating into each several branch of commerce, 
including the imports and exports of bullion; and by others, illustra- 
ting the progress of the cotton trade, which is a subject of peculiar 
interest to the mother country. Great exertions have, for several 
years past, been made, both to extend the cultivation and improve the 
quality of the article produced. In 1 846, a Committee was appointed 
at Bombay to investigate the condition of the trade; and the results of 
these researches were embodied in a Report afibrding much infor- 
mation, both on its past and present state. 

The population of the British territory within the Presidency of 
Bombay was, in 1838, the subject of an enquiry instituted by the 
Indian Law Commission. Information was called for, in the judicial 
department, and the returns of the various collectorates form a very 
valuable document, giving a total of 7,723,649. A return of the 
educational institutions of the region distinguishes betwieen the 
Vernacular Schools, in which elementary instruction is conveyed 
through the medium of the native languages, and all those institutions 
in which the English tongue and the literature and sciences of Europe 
are imparted; the number of the former being 132, containing 7,765 
pupils. Elaborate returns, showing the progress of civil and criminal 
justice, and aflbrding strong presumptive evidence, not only of the 
celerity but of the goodness of the procedure, are included in the body 
of facts thus transmitted to the Home Government; and we yet 
hope that the permission of the Directors to the communication of a 
•elected portion of it to this Society, will be obtained by our Yice- 
Pxendent, Colonel Sykes. 
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At the Eighteenth Meeting of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science, held at Swansea, August 9th — 16th, 1848, 
the Statistical Section enjoyed the advantage of the Presidency of 
J. H. Vivian, £fi«q., M.P., whose zealous attention to the interests of 
the Section deserves the special acknowledgment of its memhers, as 
much as the frank liberality with which he led the hospitality shown, 
on that occasion, to the Members of tho Association generally, obtained 
their unanimous regard. Tho Section was well supported throughout; 
and among the papers produced, which have already or whicli will 
shortly be laid before you, in the pages of our Journal, may especially 
be mentioned the " Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal," by Colonel 
Sykes; the " Progress of the Railway System in Great Britain," by 
Wyndham Harding, Esq. ; the ^' Mendicity Statistics of the Metro- 
polis," by Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. ; '^ Observations on the means of 
maintaining Troops in Health in the Madras Army," by Edward 
Balfour, Esq.; ''Vital Statistics of Java," by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
with an introduction by Colonel Sykes; '^ Vital Statistics of Calcutta," 
by Dr. C. Finch ; and " Statistical Evidence to tlie Quality of Popular 
Education in England and Wales," as also '' Statistics of Brittany and 
the Bretons," by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Among the papers which have been put on record in your Journal 
during the past year, the '^ Report of an Investigation into the State 
of the Poorer Classes of St. George's in the East," originating in a 
donation for this purpose by Mr. Hallam, and conducted by a 
Committee of the Council, is worthy of a special mention, as the most 
complete and elaborate of its kind which has yet been executed, 
independent of the social features of general interest which it reveals, 
and which may fairly be assumed to be those of the great mass of 
our urban population of the labouring classes, above the utterly 
destitute nnd abandoned. The various aspects of good and evil which it 
presents offer a field of serious study to the statesman and philanthropist, 
for the homes into which w*e have here penetrated are undoubtedly 
the sources of great social happiness, or of public evils, which 
may, perhaps, be greatly modified at the fountain-head, but can 
'seldom be stanched by direct applications in the localities where vice, 
misery, and disease sink to their final depths. Neither jshould we 
omit to notice the valuable paper of the Earl of Lovelace, based on 
the data of Messrs. Mounier and Rubichon, reinvestigating a subject 
of great social interest ^that of the " Subdivision of Real Property in 
France") which had already been introduced to us in the facts of 
M. Passy, by Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., and is not yet exhausted; 
nor the paper, now in the press, by Mr. Farr, on the institutions of 
providence for the large classes of persons engaged in the civil service, 
which ivill be found materially to advance one of the most important 
' branches of applied statistics. 

The number of elections of Fellows and withdrawals from tho 
the Society during the past year, precisely balance each other, and 
the usual balance sheet is annexed; showing, on the actual receipts 
and assets, as compared with the actual expenditure and liabilities, a 
balance of about 20/. in favour of the Society, as compared with the 
state of its finances at the close of the preceding year; with a larger 
recoverable arrear of subscriptions. 
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Siailitics of the Oiml Sermce of England^ with Ob»ervati<ms on the Con- 
sHtution of Fundsy to provide fir FatherleM Children and Widows, 
By William Farr, Esq., F.S.S. 

[Read before tlie Statistical Society of London » 18th December , 1848.] 

Public servants were formerly paid in grants of land, in perquisites, ii^ 
fees, in gratuities, in the use of money left in their hands, and in a 
variety of indirect ways; which, within the last fifty years, have, with 
great advantage to the public interests, been generally exchanged for 
salaries, that appear in the public accounts. The Secretary to the Post 
Office, for instance, had, in the last century, a salary of 600/. a year, 
ami 2^ per cent, on all packets^ which made his annual income upwards 
of 3,000/.; the Chief Clerk of the Navy Office received a salary of 
250/. a year, and 2,500/. a year in gifU; the salaries of the two Secre- 
taries of the Treasury were 2,000/. a year during peace, and swelled 
to 5,000/. a year during war*. These instances, from Mr. Pitt's speech 
in support of the Bill which he introduced in 1783, to abolish fees, 
and to regulate the public offices, as well as other facts from private 
and public sources, prove that the substitution of fixed salaries was 
a measure of great public economy; for the fixed salaries were gene- 
rally less in amount than the fees; and incomes from fees, as well as from 
the rent of lands, are not stationary, but naturally increase with the 
copulation, produce, and business of the country. At the close of the 
ast war a great number of civil, as well as military, officers were 
reduced or superannuated; a vast reduction of salaries was the result; 
but the superannuation and compassionate allowances increased in 
amount to 331,746/. in 1822. It was supposed, by a great party in 
the country, that the return to cash payments justified a reduction of 
the pay of public servants; and, in 1821, under this impression, the 
scales of siJary were revised by the Treasury: by an Act passed in 
1822 pensions were lowered, and a tax was levied on each person en- 
titled to such allowances. Public servants were relieved, in 1824, from 
the tax, which was felt to be so oppressive that Parliament, by an 
Act of that Session, directed all the previous contributions to be re- 
funded. The superannuation and compassionate allowances increased 
to 484,081/. a-year in 1827. The Select Committee on Public Income 
and Expenditure in 1828, recommended that the allowances should 
be wholly provided by deductions from the salaries; and an abate- 
ment of 2| per cent, on salaries not exceeding 100/., and of 5 per 
cent, on salaries exceeding 100/. a year, bas consequently been made 
from the incomes of those who have taken office since August 4, 
1829, under the authority of a Treasury Minute of that date, and 
of the 4 & 5 William I V., c. 24, which passed on July 25, 1834. 
The contributions, it was imagined, would provide a fund which 
would eventually relieve the Treasury *^ of the expense of these allow- 
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* Pitt's Speeches, vol. i., p. 53—5, Dehate of June 17, 1783. See Burke's 
Speech on Economical Reform, Feb. 11, 1780. See also the Parliamentary Reports 
pf Committees or €k>mmis8ionen on Finance and Expenditure since 176G 
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ances*." The tax bas, under the provisions of the Superannnation 
Act, been now levied nearly twenty years; the deduction from the 
salaries amounted, in 1846, to 36,826/., in 1847, to 40,367/., and, oi^ 
the present scale and pay will not exceed 100,000/. a year; no fuper-- 
anniMtian fund exists; and the payment to ineffective pensioners 
amounted, in 1846, to 684,714/., in 1847 to 677,552/. t, exclusive of 
sinecures, judicial or other pensions. As a measure for relieving the nation 
of the dead- weight payment to ineffective pensioners, the Superannua- 
tion Act is a signal failure; while it weighs with unmitigated pressure 
on the officers in active service. One of the reasons of the great discre- 
pancy between the contributions and the pensions is the continual 
reductions of establishments, which will be again adverted to; another 
is the fact that the contributions of 2\ and 5 per cent, are paid by 
officers in active service on comparatively low salaries, while the al- 
lowances, pensions, and sinecures are paid to many persons who never 
contributed to the fund, and whose high places are specially exempted 
from the tax. The Lord Chancellors enjoying pensions never con- 
tributed to the fund, for the 5 per cent, is not deducted from the 
salaries of chancellors, or judges, as the Act cannot be extended by the 
Treasury to ** any officer in any of His Majesty's Courts at West- 
minster or Dublin, or any other His Majesty's Courts of Justice else- 
where." (4 & 5 Gul. IV., c. 24, sect. 15.) So chary is the Act of its 
privileges that, in one clause, " the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury" are not authorized to bring under the provisions of the Act 
" any (Offices held as sinecures, or executed principally by deputy;" that 
is, the abatement of 2^ and 5 per cent, is not made from the salaries 
and emoluments of sinecurists, who cannot well be superannuated for 
any inability to do nothing |. On the other hand, Section 30 enacts 

* Third Report of Select Committee on Public Income and Expenditure, 1828* 
Ciril Superannuation Allowances, pp. 11-17. 

t Parliamentary Papers, March 25, 1847, No. 222, and March 24, 1848, No. 
203. 

X This clause, introduced by some accident into the Act, is an exaggeration of a 
principle denounced by« Mr. Burke, one of the first and ablest financial reformers in 
Parliament. 

'' I have always,'' he says, in his great speech, '' thought employments a yery 
proper subject of regulation, but a very iU-chosen subject for a tax. » « * 

** We have, Sir, on our establishment, several offices which perform real service. 
We have also places that provide large rewards for no service at all. We have 
stations which are made for the public decorum ; made for preserving the grace and 
majesty of a great people. We have likewise expensive formalities, which tend 
rather to the disgrace than the ornament of the State and the Court. This, Sir, is 
the real condition of our establishments. To fall with the same severity on objects 
8o perfSectly dissimilar, is the very reverse of a reformation. I mean a reformation 
framed, as all serious things ought to be, in number, weight, and measure. Suppose, 
for instance, that two men receive a salary of 800/. a year each; in the office of one 
there is nothing at all to be done; in the other, the occupier is oppressed by its 
duties. Strike off 25 per cent, from these two offices, you take from one man 200/. 
which, in justice, he ought to have, and you give, in effect, to the other 600/., which 
he ought not to receive. The public robs the former, and the latter robs the public; 
this mode of mutual robbery is the only way in which the office and the public can 
make up their accounts. 

** Bat the balance, in settling the account of this double injustice, is much 
against the State. The /esult is short; you purchase a saving of 200/. by a pro- 
fusion of 600/. Besidea, Sir, wUhit you leave a supply of unsecured money behind. 
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that nothhifl; in this ''Act contained" ehall either ^'give any pereon [how- 
ever long he may have lahoured and contributed,] an dbeolute right** 
''to any mperannuation or retiring allofoanee under this Act^ or 
deprive the Treasury "<2^ their potcer to diemiee any pereon from the 
public eervice toithaut compeMOtion." 

The Superannuation Act reduces the pensions to which Ministers 
of the Crown were entitled under former Acts; and requires from the 
superannuated minister " a declaration, not only of the services per- 
formed to the State, but of the inadequacy of his private fortune to 
maintain his station in life." It leaves the Civil Service in this posi- 
tion. Those who entered the service before 1829 receive their full sala- 
ries, and are entitled to a liberal scale of superannuation. The judges, 
chancellors, ambassadors, and some of the higher class of functionaries, 
are entitled to superannuation allowances, and receive their salaries, 
without reduction. Sinecurists, exempted by a special clause of the 
Act, are paid their salaries in full. Two and a half or five per cent, 
are abated from the salaries of officers who have entered and per- 
formed effective public service since 1829: they are allowed super- 
annuation like their predecessors but on a greatly reduced scale. 

In the year 1846, after the lapse of seventeen years, the class of 
public servants who pay the tax had become numerous; many of them 
had families, and all felt the heavy burthen of an "abatement" from their 
pay, which left the majority unable to insure their lives, or to make 
any adequate provision for their widows and children. Some cases of 
extreme distress attracted attention. A Committee was constituted; 
who, after carefully considering the rates of pay, and consulting 
superior and senior officers who are disinterested, came to the conclu- 
sion neither to apply for the abrogation of the Superannuation Act, nor 
for the discontinuance of the deduction from their salaries, but for its 
appropriation to a Fund for Widows and Orphans, such as exists in 
the Service of the East India Company, and in other Services. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Committee, of which Mr. 
Bromley, now Secretary to the Board of Audit, was Chairman, did 
me the honour to consult me; and I have devoted to the subject 
all the time I could command. To construct on the proposed basis, 
a plan that would work, be equitable, and permanent, much infor- 
mation, not contained in any parliamentary return or in the pos- 

wholly at the discretion of Ministers, they make up the tax to such places as they 
wished to favour, or in such new places as they may choose to create. Thus the 
Civil List becomes oppressed with debt ; and the public is obliged to repay, and to 
repay with a heavy interest, what it has taken by an injudidous tax. Such has been 
the effect of the taxes hitherto laid on pensions and employment, and it is no encoa* 
ragement to recur again to the same expedient. 

*' In effect, such a scheme is not calculated to produce, but to prevent, reforma* 
tion. It holds out a shadow of present gain to a greedy and necessitous public, to 
divert their attention from those abuses, which, in reality, are the great causes of 
their wants. It is a composition to stay enquiry; it is a fine paid by mismanage- 
ment for the renewal of its lease. What ia worse, it is a fine paid by industry and 
merit for an indemnity to the idle and the worthless. But I shall say no more on 
thu topic, because (whatever may be given out to the contrary) I know that the 
noble Lord in the blue riband [Lord North] perfectly agrees with me in these sen« 
timents." — Burke, Speech on Economical Reform, feb. 11^ 178Q. Wprks, vol. 
i., p, 232.3, ed. 1842, 
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session of Governraent, was required, respecting the salaries and 
the condition of officers and of their famihes. Two series of fornis 
were distributed in all the public departments; one series of the 
nature of a census, which was filled up pretty extensively, haa 
been analysed at considerable expense. The results I have now 
the honour to submit to the Statistical Society: several of them, it 
will be found, are novel, all of them important. The second part 
of the paper is devoted to a discussion of the principles and various 
plans on which funds to provide for widows and orphans may be 
established, so as to produce the greatest amount of permanent 
good. Some defects of existing funcb are criticised; and this part 
of the paper will, I hope, be of use to the clergy, to medical men, 
to the legal and, perhaps, other professions, as well as trades, which 
must ultimately make a provision for their widows and orphans part 
of the economy of their life. 

With regard to the tenure of offices under the Grown, three classes 
may be distmguished: first, those of Ministers of State, who are at 
the iieads of the principal public departments, exercise the power of 
the State, and make all the public appointments, but hold office no 
longer than while they are supported by parliamentary majorities; which 
have, of late years, perhaps, changed more freauently than the interest 
of the public requires. The Judges, on the otner hand, to secure their 
independence of the Crown and the populace, hold office for life, and are 
only removable by addresses from the Houses of Parliament. 

Between these two great movable and irremovable powers of the 
State stand the class of Civil servants, who virtually hold office during 
good behaviour; an arrangement which, like the other partaof our system 
of practical government admits of great improvement in detail, but 
has been proved by experience to be more effectual than any other in 
securing official efficiency and fidelity. The duties of civil servants are 
very various : the Treasury may be placed at the head of these offices; 
a large portion of officers in the Customs, Excise, Stamps and Taxes, 
are employed in collecting the yearly RevenuCj which, within the 
last twelve years, has fluctuated from 51 millions tp 58^ millions. 
The Post Office, notwithstanding its low rate of charge and its 
vast extension, is still a Bevenus Office. The Exchequer, National 
Debt, Paymaster-General, and Audit Offices may be designated 
Finance Offices; they receive money, pay away to the other de- 
partments, or check the public accounts. The Army and Navy 
are supplied not only with the munitions of war, but, to a considerable 
extent, with provisions, clothing, and lodging, by the nation : with 
these and other duties of general direction are charged the civil officers 
of the Admiralty, War Office, and Ordnance; which may be called 
departments of War and Defence, The duties of the civil officers 
under the Home, Irish, Colonial, and Foreign Secretaries, of Consuls, 
of the Police, of Magistrates, of the Privy Council, Board of Trade, 
and Railway Board, General Register, State Paper, Record, and 
Stationery Offices are indicated by their names. Our returns are not 
quite complete; and include only persons permanently on the estab- 
lishments in situations liable to assessment under the Superannuation 
Act. They show 92 officers in the Treasury; 13,938 in the Reveuue 
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Offices, indiidiDg Coast Guardsi 264 in the Finance Offices; 1,718 in 
the Wqx Offices; 346 in the offices which are specially devoted to 
civil purposes. The duties in some cases are of the simplest kind; in 
others, the highest order of character, sagacity, industry, and adminis>- 
trative ahility are demanded. 

The salaries of the 16,853 officers are, on an average, 141/. a 

(2 304 339\ 
= * J I. It appears that, of 13,540 officers, 8,704 

have salaries not exceeding 100/. a year, or, on an average, 86/. a 

year, f = * j ; while 4,836 have salaries exceeding 100/. a 

o«.f' / 1,278,806\ 

year, or 264/. a year, I = — ■ I on an average. 

\ 4,OOD / 

[^Mr, Hume has quite recently (1849) moved for a return of all 
salaries exceeding 50/. a year. This will he official, and will serve to 
check the returns in the text.] 

The highest office is that of Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, 
now so ahly filled hy Sir Charles Trevelyan; the salary begins at 
2,000/. and terminates at 2,500/. a year. Here, I think, we are justified 
in saying that the average salaries of the public service are low; and 
that, unlike other professions, it now presents no great prizes to tempt 
the emulation of the ambitious. But all these things are comparative; 
and the Income Tax returns, called for by Mr. Moffitt, enable us to 
give for comparison the incomes returned in England and Scotland by 
persons in trade and in professions'*. It may be safely affirmed that 
they are not overstatements. The yearly incomes were, on an 
average, 496/., for the incomes of 111,818 persons in trade or in 
professions were 55,489,916/.: 5,287 persons had 1,000/. to 2,000/.; 
1,523 had 2,000/. to 3,000/.; 717 had 3,000/. to 4,000/.; 392 had 
4,000/. to 5,000/.; 793 had 5,000/. to 10,000/.; 319 had 10,000/, to 
50,000/.; and 16 persons returned incomes of 50,000/. a year and 
upwards, amounting to 74,300/. a year on an average, 1,198,842/. 
in the aggregatet. This is exclusive of the large landholders, rc<^ 
turned under Schedule A. The salary of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in England is 5,000/, a year; and it may illustrate the 
singular notions of some financial reformers to state that, on the 
28m of May, 1848, a member of the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Expenditure moved that the salary of the Prime Minister should 
be reduced to 4,500/., of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 4,000/. 
a year; for which, however, only 2 out of 13 members voted J. 
Another return shows that persons in the receipt of salaries, pensions, 
annuities, or other payments under Schedule E, which includes official 
salaries, had, on an average, only 346/. a year: 153 had 2,000/. to 
3,000/. a year; 46 had 3,000/. to 4,000/.; 26 had 4,000/. to 5,000/.; 
55 had 5,000/. a year and upwards, or 10,832/. a year on an ave- 
rage, where the scale stops. From both returns it will be recollected 

* Parliamentaiy P&per, 23 July, 1847, p. 2. 

t These inoomeB indiide, of ooarae, the interest of capital employed in the 
aeveral trades. 

X Parliamentary Paper, House of C<»nmonB, Report on MiseeBaiwous fizpen- 
ditore, 27 July, 1848, p. zh 
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that tLe salaries or incomes under 150/. a year are excluded. The 
average of Schedule E is probably a near approximation to the true 
incomes of persons in the public service who have upwards of 150/. a 
year, whether contributing or not to the Superannuation Fund; and 
if this be so, it will be seen that the average incomes of public servants 
and persons in trade and professions are as 346/. to 496/., the maximum 
incomes as 10,832/. to 74,300/. Before the accession of the House of 
Hanover the fortunes of many noble families were the rewards of public 
services; since that epoch, nearly all the great fortunes have been 
made in commerce, trade, mines, banks, the Stock Exchange. No 
colossal fortunes have latterly been accumulated in the political 
world; on the contrary, it will be found, on glancing through the 
Peerage, that the descendants of modem ministers^ ambassadors, 
statesmen, generals, admirals, who have shed glory over their 
country, by great public services, are men of moderate fortunes, with 
some rare exceptions. 

As no company, no kingdom, can, or perhaps should, attempt to 
offer the great and often well deserved prizes, mixed up with innu- 
merable blanks in the lottery of private trade and enterprise, the 
practice of paying their servants adequate salaries, and rewarding 
talent, industry, long service, by superannuation allowances, and by 
a provision for their families, are the countervailing inducements, 
which it appears natural that they should offer in a trading country 
against the attractions of independence and aggrandizement that 
tempt men into professions and the wide field of commerce. This 
course has been successfully adopted for many years by the East India 
Company; which, though a pure despotism in the East, is, in this as 
well as in some other respects, a model not undeserving of the study of 
the free governments of the West. The East India Company has gene^ 
rally selected its civil servants with a good deal of care; it also trains 
young men from the age of 17, gives them a special professional educa- 
tion, and, without refusing admission to officers, like Edwardes, other- 
wise educated, allows few or none to enter on official duties until they 
have gone through trials and a long probation in England and India. 
The salaries at home and abroad are liberal; as retiring allowances, 
officers at home, without being paid 19*. in the pound, receive, after 
10 year's service, one-third; after 10 to 20 years, one-half; after 
20 year's service and upwards, two-thirds of the last annual salary. 
The superannuation is gratuitous: and the widows are entitled to 
pensions rising from 60/. to 300/. a year; orphans to 50/. a year, until 
the age of 18, if boys, if girls until married; from a fund created by 
a deduction of 2 per cent, from the salaries and retiring allowances, 
by grants from the Company of 4,600/. a year, and a guaranteed rate 
of interest for the money iuvested. 

It would be out of place to discuss here the mode in which the 
civil servants of the Crown are selected, although, on that, as well as 
on the rate of pay, the efficiency of the service depends; and I have 
not time to adduce the arguments which appear conclusive in favour 
of some system of special education, to prepare young men for official 
service; which, like the government of the country, is, as population, 
statistics, and administrative science advance, every day growing moie 
difficvilt^ complicated, and exacting. The rate of salaries has been 
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mentioned, and I have abeadf traced the progress of tbe system of 
superannuation. 

Scale$ of Superannuatum. — ^The Committee of which Sir Henry 
Parnell was Chairman, struck very naturally hy the increase of the 
superannuation and compassionate allowances from 331,746/. in 1822 
to 484,081/. in 1827» recommended that the scale and conditions 
of the allowances should he so regulated that the charge may be 
fully provided by the/ttn</ which the contributions would create; '^ so 
that the public may not eventually have to bear any part of the ex- 
pense of tnese allowances." The scale of salaries iu the civil service 
nad been revised and reduced in 1821 ; and the result of the recom- 
mendation, followed by the Superannuation Act, was to diminish the 
superannuation allowance; substituting, for a scale rising, after 10 
years service, from 4-twelfths, <wtf-twelfth every 5 years of service 
to the full salary — a new scale, rising from 3-twelfbh8, 1 -twelfth 
every 7 years, to 8-twelfths after 45 years of service, at which point 
the new scale stops. Here, then, was an immense reduction in the 
superannuation allowance. And the salaries of civil servants ap- 
pointed since, exceeding 100/. a year, are besides 5 per cent, less than 
the salaries of officers appointed before that date. 

The Legislature must ultimately decide whether, in a country like 
this, where the incomes of persons in trades and professions are high, 
and where inevitable expenses attach to certain stations in society, 
the prcsi'nt salaries of public servants, averaging only 141/. a year, 
when paid in full, and a small euperanrmation to those worn out in 
the service, are remuneration enough for responsible officers in the ser- 
vice of the nation. Civil servants, I have said before, do not now 
ask for any addition to their own incomes; they pray that the sum 
deducted from their sjilaries may go to a fund to save their widows 
from want, their fatherless children from the accidents of casual charity 
and destitution. The sacrifice to the country would be inconsiderable; 
for the deductions in 1847 only amounted to 40,367/., and, according 
to our returns, will scarcely exceed 94,000/. a year; for which the 
widows and orphans of all the officers in the service may be provided 
with small annuities. 

The annexed Tables will convey some notion of the number of 
persons dependent, in different degrees, on 7,964 out of 16,353 officers 
in the service. The average salary of the 7,964 officers is 106^. ; and 
it is these salaries which were reduced 2J- and 5 per cent, by 
Parliament; which I feci persuaded, from an examination of the 
Reports and the Debates, was not aware, at the time, of the actual 
salaries, but thought only of the amount of the allowances to ineffi;ctivo 
officers. 

The economy contemplated has not been, and cannot be, effi;cted 
on the plan of the Superannuation Act ; while the amoiint may pro- 
bably be saved by revising the pension and superannuation list. The 
deductions from the salaries will never at their maximum be one-sixth 
part of the amount now paid in superannuation and compassionats 
allowances alone. The reasons of this are various : — f 1-) the majority 
of persons who receive these pensions never contributed to the fund; 
(2.) the expenditure has arisen from compensation allowed on the 
abolition of offices since the war ending in 1815, when the Customs, 
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Excise, Stomps, Asseflsed Taxes, and Property Tax a mounted to neatly 
74 millions. In the interval of thirty years, taxes under these heads, 
yielding at the time of reduction, 49 millions, have been repealed, 
14 millions have beeU imposed. The compensation and superannua- 
tion allowances go chiefly to the offices affected by these changes; 
46 1,02 1^. ure absorbed by the Customs, Excise, 8tamps, Taxes, and 
Admiralty. 



Cron Receipt of Revenue (Dnwbaoka deducted) expreandin thousBndsol pounds sterling. 
Ill reading this table add three ciphet* (000) after eaeh numbte. 





Customs. 


Excise. 


stamps. 


Assened. 
Taxes. 


Property 
Tax. 


TbtaloftheM 
Taxes. 


1815 


£ 

23,489 
22,914 
24,107 


£ 

21,198 
16,430 
14,469 


£ 
6,673 
r,248 

7,327 


£ 
7,268 
4,108 
3,266 


£ 

14,618 


£ 

73,246 


1830 


50,700 


1844 


49,169 







Reductions in the intervening Periods. 



1815—29.... 
1830—44.... 


6,265 
5,012 


7.911 
8,588 


459 
871 


4,028 
1,735 


14,61S 


33,281 
16,206 


1815—44.... 


11,277 


16,499 


1,330 


5,763 


14,618 


49,487 



New Taxes imposed. 



1815—29... 
1830—44.... 


1,921 
1,991 


2,374 
1,859 


58 
152 


315 


5,100 


4,353 
9,417 


1815—44.... 


3,912 


4,233 


210 


315 


5,100 


13,770 



Excess of the Taxes repealed, expired, or reduced over Taxes imposed. 



1815—44.. 



7,365 



12,266 



1,120 



5,448 



9,518 



35,717 



£ 

Net Receipt of Revenue, 1845 57,691 

Expenditure (including charge of collection) 53,873 

Surplus ^ 3,818 

Taxes repealed in 1845 4,536 

Taxes imposed 24 

BxcOM , 4,512 

Compiled from Returns ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 25 
March, 1847, No. 222, and 6 July, 1846, No. 460 
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Table l.—Nwnher^ Persons employed in Situations lidbh to Assessment under 

the Act 4 4^6 WiU. /F., e. 24, and amount of their Salaries, S^., in 1846. 

[Thoie Officers onlj who have been appointed since 1829 paj the Assessment.) 





Liable to 2i per 


Liable to 5 per Cent. 
AseeflBment. 


Total 
Number 
of Situa- 
tions 
liable to 
Assess. 
ment. 


Total 


Departments. 


Numbex 

ofSitua 

tlona. 


Amount of 
Salaries, 
&o.,paid 
in 1846. 


Numbei 

ofSitua- 

tiona. 


Amount of 
Salaries, 
&c,paid 
in 1846. 


Amount of 

Salaries, &c. 

paid in 

I84B. 


1.— Trbasurt ! 


.... 


£ 


.... 


£ 


92 


£ 
32,470 






2. — Reysnub 

Customs 


3,300 

4,280 
214 
421 


264,000 

398,218 
17,022 
34,110 


1,600 

"957 
393 
273 


389,780 

223;368 

108,240 

65,080 


4,900 

2,500 

5,237 

607 

694 

(Not ob 


653,780 
150,000 


Coast Guard 


Excise 


621,586 
125,262 


Stamps and Taxes 


Post Office 


99,190 
talned.) 


Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues 


Total 


8,215 


713,350 


3,223 


786,468 


13,938 


1,649,818 




3. — ^Finance 


' "4 
24 

"24 


"320 
1,786 

2,030 


"s 

59 
"99 


1,110 
21,376 

38;670 


11 
21 
12 
83 
14 
123 


5,546 


Paymaster of Exchequer Bills 
National Debt Redaction .... 
Paymaster-General 


2.985 

1,430 

23,162 


Ditto ofCivUServ. 
Audit 


6,490 
40,700 






Total 


52 


4,136 


166 


61,156 


264 


80,313 






4. — ^War and Defence 

Admiralty 


160 

123 

92 


13,650 
7,063 
8,265 


475 
176 

687 


148,320 

65,150 

186,735 


635 
299 
779 


161,970 
72,213 


War ; 




195,000 






Total 


375 


28,978 


1,338 


1l00,205 


1,713 


429,183 






4. — Secbbta&ies or Statbj &c. 
Home 


5 
19 

"is 

19 

1 


485 

1,493 

1,660 

1,492 

65 


29 

39 

'"13 

26 

2 


11,736 

7,527 

4i855 

6,453 

406 


34 

(Not ob 

28 

39 

(Not ob 

(Not ob 

27 

75 

58 

6 

31 

45 

3 


12,221 


Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Colonial 


tained.) 
12,027 


Foreign 


11,229 


Consuls 


tained.) 
tained.; 
27,200 


Metropolitan Police 




Privy Council, Board ofl 
Trade, and Railway Board j 

General Register Office 

State Paper Office 


23,921 

9,020 
2,006 




6,515 


Stationery Office 


7,945 


Public Works Loan 


471 






Total 


62 


5,195 


109 


30,977 


346 


112,655 






Grand Total 


8,704 


751,659 


4,836 


1,278,806 


16,353 


2,304,339 
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Mean Age of Officers^ of their Wives, and of their Children, 



(1) .... 
{*) .... 



No. of Penons. 



Tears. 



7,943 .... Age of all Classes of Officers' 3807 

2,252 .... Age of Bachelors 2954 

5,361 .... Age of Married Men 40*90 

6,357 .... Age of their Wives 38*07 

330 .... Age of Widowers 50*26 

15,071 .... Age of Children of Married Officers 12*24 

988 .... Age of Widowers' ChUdren. 20*05 

7,419 .... Years of Service 13*12 

— .... Age of entering the Service = 38*07 — 13*12 = 24*95 

— .... Age of Marriage 27*04 

16,353 Officers would he kept np hy 491 entering annually, and 182 leaving the 
Service at the age of 70. If none were superannuated until 70, there would he 
16,353 in active service, and 1,546 on the superanpuation list — in all 17,899. 

_- ^. , , , ( 8*638 on superannuation list. 

The proportions per cent, would he 191*362 on active service. 

TiF^i. 1 • #.v • .. ,f 2,304,339/. for the officers on 

If the salaries of those m active service and I active service 

the superuinuated were the same on an< 217,921/. for those on superan- 
average, there would be [ ^^^^^ aUowlmces. 



(5). 
(6) 

(8) 

Iv 

(10) 



;^2,522,260 
Taking the SieknetM and Infirmity at the highest rates which have been observed 
in Friendly Societies (Nelson's Returns), 

__ ^. ^ / 6*1326 sick and infirm. 

The proporfaon per cent, are \ 93*8674 in health. 

If we make a deduction from the 6*1326 for sickness, not more than one 
should, on the ground of infirmity, be on a superannuation list, to 20 in active ser* 
vice. 

It is assumed in this estimate that the ages of officers in the Service are the same 
as the ages of the population generally. 

Ohierwaiom on the Returns. 





Officers. 


Salaries. 


Asee-ment. 


Sahuies not exceeding 100/. a-year .... 
Salaries exceeding 100/. t-year 


8,704 
4,836 


£ 
751,659 

1,278,806 


£ 
18,791 

63,940 


Total of Cases in which the Assess- 1 
ments are distinguished ) 


13,540 


2,030,465 


82,731 


The whole of the Officers returned .... 


16,353 


2,304,339 


93,890 



The aggregate return of the salaries, and officers holding situations 
liable to assessment, is tolerably complete. It shows a total of 16,353 
officers, with salaries amounting to 2,304,339/. per annum. This is 
141Z. a year to each officer, on an average. 

The return (Table No. 1 , p. 11 1) distinguishes the number of officers 
several departments liable to the two assessments; and shows that, of 
13,540 officers, receiving 2,030,465/., or not quite 150/. each, had all 
been under the Act, 8,704 would pay 2^ per cent, on 751,659/., while 
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4,836 would pay 5 per cent, on 1,278,806/. The aggregate aaeessment 
on the 2,030,465/. is, therefore, 82,731/., which is 40745 per cent., or 
very nearly 4 per cent, on the whole amount of salaries. At this rate, 
the assessment on 2,304,339/. will be 93,890/. a year. As only those 
officers appointed since 1829 contribute, the actual assessment paid in 
the year 1846 was 36,826/. 

The Treasury has 92 officers, at salaries of 32,470/. 

Of the 16,353 officers, 13,244 are employed in the Revenue 
Departments; the Customs, 4,900; Coast Guard, 2,500; Excise, 
5,237; Stamps and Taxes, 607. The salaries of these departments 
are 1,550,628/. The Post Office has 694 officers, at salaries of 
99,190/. 

The Finance Offices; the National Debt, the Comptroller-General 
of Exchequer, the Paymaster of Exchequer Bills, the Paymaster- 
General, ihe Paymaster of Civil Service, the Audit Offices, have 264 
officers, at salaries of 80,313/. 

The offices that have charge of the War Departments; namely, 
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Number of Married ) 
Officers j 

Number of Widowers ) 
(once Married) / 

Number of Widowers ) 
who have lost more> 
than one Wife J 

Number of Bachelors .... 
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the Admiralty, the Ordnance, the War, have 1,713 officers, at salaries 
of 429,183/.; namely, the Admiralty, 635 officers, at salaries of 
161,970/.; the Ordnance, 779 officers, at salaries of 195,000/.; the 
War Office, 299 officers, at sakries of 72,213/. 

Return showing the Numbers and Ages of Civil Servants who made RetwmSj whether 
Married^ Single, or Widowers—and the Numbers and Ages of the Wives of Married 
Ogkers. 

Table Vf.-'-Offloers and their Wives having Children. 
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NoTB. — Table 4 may be read thus: 511 officers, of the age of 25 and ander 30, are married to 
wiyea under the age of 20; 139 aged 20 and under 25; 274 aged 25 and under 30, Sec., &c. 





Table V.- 
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:ers and their Wives not having Children, 
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The offices which are engaged in the civil affairs of the country 
have 346 officers, at salaries of 112,555/. These are the Home, 
Colonial, Foreign Offices; the Record, State Paper, Stationery Offices; 
the Public Works Loan, the Board of Trade, Privy Council, and 
Railway Board; the General Register Office, and 27 Magistrates. 

No statement has been received of the salaries of Consuls; and the 

Table YL^Offlcers and their Wives. 
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Tablb Yll.'-Ages of Wtdotvers (having Children) and of their Wives at Death. 
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Mint and Office of Woods and Forests wonld furnish no information. 
Judges and the Crown Lawyers are specially exempt from the assess- 
ment; although their term of service is comparatively short, and the 
salaries on which they are superannuated are high. Ambassadors do 
not pay; and several offices, such as the Poor Law Commission Office, 
are nut yet under the Act; they do not contribute, and are not 
entitled to superannuation. 

From 14 offices, to. which 13,500 officers are attached, more 



Tabli Yin^A^es of Widowers {tuA havinff Children) and of their 


Wives ai Death. 
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Table IX.- 


'Ages of Widowers and 


of their Wives at Death, 
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Table X. — Widowers who hade lost more than One Wife, 
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Retubn ahovrinff the Numbers and Ages of the Children of Married or Widowed Qivii 
Servants^ including the Children of their Wives. 

Table Xl.^Male Children of Married Officers, 
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detailed retuniB were obtained. About 7,964 officers returned tbeir 
ages, years of service, salaries, the ages of wives, ages of children, and 
other particulars. A considerable number of the seniors, although not 
immediately interested, made returns. The older officers and higher 
salaries, in the detailed returns, are, however, in less than the due 
proportion. The average salary, in these detailed returns, is about 
106/, while the average salaiy deduced from the returns of the whole 
service is about 141/. The difiPerenoe of 83 per cent, is such as might 
be expected, and shows that many of the senior officers, with the 
higher salaries, made no returns. From the detailed returns, it appears 





Table XII.- 


-^Female Childrm of Married Qfkers. 
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Table XllL-^Children of Married Oficere. 



Ages of 
Offioon. 


Total 
Children. 




0. 
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179 

115 

31 

18 

1 


* "3 

168 

608 

481 

417 

282 

238 

74 

32 

5 


*"*8 
128 
325 
376 
344 
326 
147 
41 
2 

"1 


""4 

63 

214 

332 

379 

223 

79 

10 

"2 


"1 

46 

215 

347 

221 

99 

10 

2 

""3 


"52 
213 
217 
107 
18 

**4 


1 

'"s 

50 

108 

76 

27 

"1 


"i 

I'i 
43 

23 


"2 

10 

9 


• .... 
"2 


.... 


.... 




20 

25 


1 
14 


30 


6 


35 


24 


40 


19 


45 


36 


50 


52 


55 


29 


60 


12 


65 


11 


70 


21 


75 


...« 


80 


.... 


Not stated .... 


7 


3 


.... 
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tbat 5,533 of 7,964 officers, or 69 per cent., had salaries not exceeding 
100/. a year; while 2,431 officers, or 31 per cent., had 101^ and 
upwards. From the more extended returns, the number of officers 
having salaries not exceeding, and of those having salaries exceeding 
100/. a year, are 8,704 and 4,836, or 64 and 36 per cent. 

Of the 7,964 officers who made returns, 4,196 were connected with 
the Customs. And there was some difficulty about the salaries, as 
many of the officers are on day pay, or on small salaries and day pay. 
This difficulty is, however, not insuperable, as it is found, from the 
other returns, that the salaries not exceeding 100/. give an average of 







Table XIV.- 


-Male Children of 


Wtd 


moeri 


J. 










Ageaof 
Offloen. 


Malo 
Children. 


Ages of Male ChUdren. 


0. 


A. 


10. 


ifi. 


80. 


25. 


30. 


3S. 


40. 


45. 


50. 1 55. 


60. 


? 


Total Children 


481 


52 


60 


62 


62 


61 


75 


36 


37 


7 


4 


3 1 .... 




22 


15 


13 
24 
45 
27 
54 
64 
90 
68 
59 
28 
9 


8 
13 
14 

1 
7 
4 
4 

1 


"i 
10 
17 
9 
9 
5 
5 
1 


"i 

1 

10 
10 
14 
13 

a' 

1 


4 

6 
14 
15 

9 
10 

4 


i 

9 

10 

17 

17 

5 

2 

.... 


i 

10 
27 
21 
13 
2 
1 


i 

9 
8 
10 
5 
3 


6 
5 

13 

10 

3 


5 
2 


3 

1 


"2 

.... 
.... 


.... 






20 




25 




30 




35 




40 




45 




50 


6 


55 


4 


60 


2 


65 


6 


70 


2 


. 75 




80 




Not stated.... 


.... 



Table 1^.— Female Children of Widowers. 



▲ge§of 


Female 


Ages of Female Children. 


Offioan. 


Children. 


0. 


5. 


10. 


15. 


so. 


85. 


SO. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 


00. 


? 


Total ChUdren 


554 


32 


69 


89 


89 


73 


68 


56 


31 


16 


6 








25 


15 


"i 

6 
26 
64 
37 
57 
67 
98 
93 
73 
27 

5 


"1 

1 
8 
10 
5 
4 
1 
1 

i 


"5 
14 
25 
6 
8 
5 
3 
2 
1 


i 

26 

12 

15 

16 

8 

9 

1 

1 


3 
13 
18 
16 
20 
14 
2 
3 


"i 

9 
19 
17 
16 
10 

1 


3 

6 

25 

16 

11 

6 

1 


.... 

*i 
12 
21 

14 

8 


.... 
.... 

"i 
10 

16 
3 

1 


4 
7 
3 
2 


3 

1 
1 


.... 
.... 
.... 

.... 


.!!. 


.... 




20 




25 




30 


3 


35 




40 

45 


.... 


50 


3 
11 


55 


60 


65 


8 


70 


75 




80 


.... 


Not stated .... 
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VKt (tKtk 

Sel. (or, more exactly, ^ ^^^ = 86-358^.) ; while the salaries above 

1,278,806 
4,836 



8,704 

100/. a year are, on an average, 264/. (or, more exactly, 

= 264-434/.). 

The results deduced from the returns of 7,964 officers out of 13,500 
in 14 departments are therefore imperfect, but afford an illustration of 
the results that could be derived from complete returns, if the Treasury 









Table XVI.- 


Children qf Widowers. 












Agmvt 


Totel 

ChUdren. 


Ages of Male and Female Children. 


Officers. 


0. 


5. 


10. 


15. 


80. 


ss. 


30. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 1 00. 


? 


Total Children 


1035 


84 


129 


151 


151 


134 


143 


92 


68 


23 


10 


3 


.... 


.... 


47 


15 


i 

19 

50 

109 

64 

111 

131 

188 

161 

132 

55 

14 


21 
24 

11 

i 


9 

24 

42 

15 

17 

10 

8 

3 

1 


"i 

2 
36 
22 
29 
29 
17 
12 
2 
1 


"7 
19 
32 
31 
29 
24 
6 
3 


"2 
18 
29 
34 
33 
15 
3 


"4 
16 
52 
37 
24 
8 
2 


"2 
21 
29 
24 
13 

3 


"7 

15 

29 

13 

4 


"4 

12 

5 

2 


"i 
3 

4 
2 


.... 

2 

1 


.... 


.... 




20 




25 




30 


3 


35 




40 




46 ....^ 

50 


9 


55 


15 


60 


2 


65 


16 


70 


2 


75 




80 




NotsUted.... 


.••• 



Rbtubn ehnoing the Numbers and Ages tfthe Parents and Sisters of Civil Servants. 
Table XVII. — Officers having Fathers Living, 



Ages of 
Offioera. 


Total. 


Agee of Fathers. 


30. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 


eo. 


65. 


70. 


75. 


80. 


85. 


t 


Fathers 


3245 




1 


22 


128 


411 


588 


705 


550 


430 


267 


97 


43 


3 


15 


115 

500 

924 

868 

521 

153 

102 

39 

14 

5 

4 


.... 


1 


13 

7 

1 

"i 


21 
75 
32 


29 
130 
211 

40 


23 
127 
233 
174 

29 

"2 


26 

81 

219 

239 

126 

12 

1 

1 


43 
125 
191 
135 

46 
9 

i 


2 

25 

61 

126 

123 

47 

39 

6 

i 


9 
40 
76 
72 
25 
30 
14 

1 


"2 

2 

17 

28 

17 

14 

9 

6 

2 


"5 

8 
3 
9 
9 
7 
2 




20 


1 


25 




30 




35 




40 




i 


?, 


45 




50 




55 




60 




65 




70 




75 




80 

Not sUted 


.... 



in 
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should be pleased to procure them through the heads of the respective 
departments. 

Of 7,962 officers, 5,367 are married, 330 are returned as widowers, 
2,265 as bachelors; or, 5,367 are married, 2,595 single men. Of the 
5,367 married officers, 1,077 have no children, while 4,290 have 
15,296 children living. Of 303 widowers (once), 47 had no children 
living, 256 had children living, 330 widowers had 1,035 children 
living. The families of 4,290 officers, who have wives and children 
living, consist of 23,876 persons; there is, in each family, the officer, 
his wife, and three or four (exactly 3*565) children on an average; 

Tablb XVIII.— Q^lc0r« hating Mothers Living. 



Agnot 
Offlocrt. 


Total. 


Ag«s of Mothers. 


30. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


60. 


fiS. 


60. 


6. 


70. 


73. 


80. 


85. 


? 


Mothers 


3879 


.... 


14 


89 


347 


620 


728 


747 


559 


433 


228 


77 


28 


9 


15 


134 

534 

1041 

982 

653 

272 

153 

65 

28 

10 

4 

3 


.... 


6 
4 
3 

i 


33 
43 
13 


44 

144 

148 

9 

2 


29 
152 
287 
137 

14 
1 


11 

97 
271 
261 

84 
3 

"i 


9 

68 

180 

258 

199 

29 

4 


2 

21 

92 

171 

153 

75 

36 

6 

1 

1 


3 

38 

111 

126 

93 

41 

16 

2 

i 

'*2 


i 

5 
83 
57 
49 
51 
24 

8 


1 

16 
17 
12 
14 
11 
5 


i 

1 

3 

7 

4 
5 
4 
3 




20 


1 


25 


3 


30 




35 


1 


40 


1 


45 


2 


50 


1 


55 




60 




65 




70 




75 




80 




Not stated 


— 







Table XlX.'-Offleers^ Fathers and Mothers, 










Ages of 


Total. 


Ages of Fathers and Mothers. 


Offloen. 


30. 


33. 


40. 


46. 


60. 


65. 


eo. 


66. 1 70. 


75. 


80. 


8S. 


? 


Parente 


7124 




15 


Ill 


475 


1031 


1316 


1452 


1109 863 


495 


174 


71 


12 


16 


249 

1034 

1965 

1850 

1174 

425 

255 

104 

42 

15 

4 

""7 


.... 


7 
4 
3 

1 


46 
50 
14 


65 

219 

180 

9 

2 


58 
282 
498 
177 

14 
1 


34 
224 
504 
435 
113 
3 

2 


35 

149 

399 

497 

325 

41 

5 

1 


2 

64 

217 

362 


2 

28 
99 


io 

45 

109 

129 

74 

81 

38 

9 

.... 


'2 
3 
18 
44 
34 
26 
23 
17 
7 


6 

9 

6 

16 

13 

12 

6 

3 




20 


2 
3 


25 


30 


35 


288 ^"^^ 


I 
3 
2 

1 


40 


121 

45 

6 

1 
1 

"a 


140 

80 

22 

2 

1 

1 

"2 


45 


50 


55 


60 


•>•* 


65 


...« 


70 

75 

80 

Not stated 


I 
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the children, however, Yar3ring in number from 1 to perhaps SO. It 
is principally to provide for these families, and for the widows without 
children — ^generally dependent for a livelihood on the exertions of the 
officer, whose salary, on an average, is 141/., that a ** Civil Service 
Fund" is roquired. To 100 officers, there are 67 wives and 205 
children; 100 families, consist, therefore, of 872 persons. 

The series of Tables (II. to X.) shows the ages of officers — single, 
married, or widowers—- and of their wives, distmguishing those that 
have, and those that have not children living. 







Table XX.^Qfloertr Married Sitters. 












AfMOf 


Total. 




Ages of Married Sisters. 


70. 




Offloera. 


15. 


80. 


S5. 


30. 


8& 


40. 


46, 


fiO. 


A5. 


80. 


65. 


75. 


? 


Sisters, Total ... 


6697 


29 


352 


963 


1219 


1186 


947 


660 


486 


254 


184 


66 


29 


8 


314 


15 


33 

334 

1080 

1506 

1386 

658 

564 

429 

410 

207 

67 

16 

if 


2 

8 
8 
9 
2 


8 

46 

131 

101 

52 

9 

3 

•••• 

"2 


10 

121 

266 

331 

174 

46 

10 

1 

3 

"i 


7 

83 

340 

317 

301 

106 

46 

18 

1 


1 

29 

188 

371 

276 

166 

104 

38 

10 

2 

i 


1 

12 

81 

199 

282 

114 

122 

74 

42 

16 

1 

"3 


"3 

22 

84 

158 

112 

95 

88 

74 

22 

2 


1 
2 

73 

64 

86 

75 

104 

38 

7 

3 


"4 
13 
18 
38 
61 
60 
44 
14 
2 


i 

"2 
10 

19 
82 
58 
30 
26 
6 


"5 

8 

25 

18 

7 

2 


"i 
"i 

3 
5 
11 
6 
2 


"2 
1 
2 

"2 

1 


3 


20 


29 


25 


39 


30 


61 


35 


52 


40 


13 


45 


33 


50 


30 


55 


26 


60 


26 


65 


2 


70 




75 




80 




Not stilted 


.... 







Table XXI,— Q^fccry Single md Widowed SiOen. 












Ages of 
Officers. 




Ages of Widowed and Single Sisters. 


TotaL 


0. 


5. 


10. 


15. 


SO. 


25. 


30. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 


00. 


65. 


70. 


76. 


f 


Sisters, \ 
Total / 


8201 


48 


212 


604 


1214 


1538 


1282 


901 


609 


470 


302 


246 


180 


117 


86 


34 


8 


350 


15 


279 


19 


24 


71 


67 


61 


22 


4 


1 


.... 


.... 


1 












9 


20 


1249 


17 


931199 


329 


230 


223 


71 


17 


3 


i 


.... 


.... 


.*•. 


.... 


.... 




66 


25 


2151 


4 


77 


245 


472 


618 


314 


232 


84 


27 


8 


4 


.... 


.... 








66 


30 


1787 


6 


17 


75 


249 


401 


408 


241 


200 


84 


33 


10 


3 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


60 


35 


1197 




1 


12 


80 


176 


242 


233 


134 


152 


69 


21 


4 


.... 








73 


40 


465 


1 




2 


13 


43 


49 


72 


99 


77 


48 


32 


12 


3 


.... 


.... 


.... 


14 


45 


317 


1 






1 


3 


14 


29 


51 


66 


45 


53 


19 


11 


5 






19 


50 


267 


.... 


•••• 




1 


1 


6 


7 


14 


31 


49 


51 


57 


20 


7 


6 




17 


55 


232 


.... 


••.. 




.... 


2 


1 


8 


7 


21 


31 


46 


38 


38 


24 


5 


i 


10 


60 


149 


.... 


.... 




.... 


1 


1 


3 


1 


7 


14 


18 


33 


26 


26 


8 


1 


10 


65 


78 




.... 




.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1 


3 


4 


12 


17 


18 


11 


6 


6 


70 


23 


.... 


.... 




2 


1 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1 


5 


2 


2 


6 


4 


.... 


.... 


75 


.... 


.... 






.... 




.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 












80 






.... 






.... 


.... 








.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 




.... 


.... 


...t 


Not stated 


7 


.... 


.... 




.... 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


•••« 


1 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


•WW 
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The series of Tables (XI. to XVI.) shows the ages of the chU- 
dren, male and female, of married officers and widowers. 

It will be observed, that -of 16,059 children, whose ages are given, 
4,605 are under 5 years of age; 3,439 are 5, and under 10; 2,462 are 
10, and under 15; in all, there are 10,506 children under 15 years of 
age. The boys of all ages, stated and unstated, are 8,175, the girls 
8,156 in number. 

The deductions from salaries, when all pay, will little exceed 93,890^. 
They amounted, in 1834, to 7,266/.; in 1835, to 8,472/., &c., &c.; 
till, in 1846, the amount was 36,826/. Few claims of contributors 
will begin to fall in for from 30 to 50 years; and it will be still many 
years after that, before the maximum number of annuitants will be 
attained. These sums, therefore, if placed (as thejr are not) in a 
sinking fund, would accumulate rapidly at compound mterest, and con- 
stitute a large capital sum, the interest of which, with the annual de- 
duction of 93,890/., if none were placed on the fund who had not con- 
tributed, would provide the annuities to superannuated public servants. 

The return annually made to Parliament should be divided into 
additional columns; col. 7, in the table of annual amount of ^^ Allowances 
granted in the several years," should distinguish the sums granted to 
contrihutori under the Act, from turns panted to other persons; and 
the amount of the previous deductions at interest, minus the sums paid 
to contributors, should be given in another column. The account, as 
it now stands, produces an erroneous impression. In an Insurance 
Society, the premiums at first exceed the payments on policies; but ulti- 
mately the payments on policies exceed the premiums, the difference 
being made up by the interest on the capital previously accumulated. 

The sums contributed in 13 years (1834 to 1846) by officers under 
the Act, would amount, at only 3 per cent, interest^ to 280,994/., the 
revenue from which would be 8,430/. a year. 

Table XXlL-^OJicers' JStsters. 



AgMof 
QfBoen. 


Total 
Sisters. 




a 


«• 


10. 


1ft. 


20. 


2ft. 


30. 


35. 


40. 


4ft. 


00. 


fift. 


60. 


65. 


70. 


75. 


t 


Siscersi ) 
Total j 


14898 


48 


212 


604 


1243 


1890 


2245 


2120 


1795 


1417 


962 


732 


434 


301 


152 


63 


16 


664 


15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

Not sUted 


312 

1583 

3231 

3293 

2583 

1123 

881 

696 

642 

356 

145 

39 

14 


19 
17 

4 
6 

i 

1 


24 
93 

77 
17 

1 


71 

199 

245 

75 

12 

2 


69 

337 

480 

258 

82 

13 

1 

1 

2 


69 

276 

749 

502 

228 

52 

6 

1 

2 

1 

"i 

3 


32 

344 

580 

739 

416 

95 

24 

7 

4 

1 

"3 


11 

154 

572 

558 

534 

178 

75 

25 

9 


2 

46 

272 

571 

410 

265 

155 

52 

17 

3 

"2 


1 

15 

108 

283 

434 

191 

188 

105 

63 

23 

2 

'4 


"4 

30 

117 

227 

160 

140 

137 

105 

36 

5 

1 


2 

2 

8 

39 

94 

96 

.139 

126 

150 

56 

11 

8 

"i 


"7 
17 
30 
57 
118 
98 
77 
26 
4 


"i 

2 
13 
30 
52 
96 
56 
43 

8 


i 
ib 

15 
49 
44 
25 

8 


"l 

i 

9 
10 
19 
17 

6 


2 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 


12 

95 

105 

121 

125 

27 

52 

47 

36 

36 

8 
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TABiiB XXIII. — SuMMART ofths Re6umsfrom ihefoUowing Deparimmts, via. :— Treasuty, 
Customs, Eweise^ Post Ojfice, Ordnance Office^ Stamns and Taxes^ War Offlce^ Colonial 
Offke^ Public Record Ofice, Pavmaster GeneraPs Ojflee, National Dek OficCy Admiralty 
General Register Office^ and J^aHonery Office. 



Offloen'BidtfiM. 


AtMOfOffloen. 


£ 


Total 


15. 


90. 


85. 


3D. 


35. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 


00. 


70 and 
upwaxda. 


Not 
apeolfied. 


Total 


7964 


149 


686 


1455 


1629 


1315 


665 


539 


485 


479 


483 


58 


21 






Day Pay & under 50 


1681 


.... 


108 


294 


393 


328 


152 


103 


87 


85 


115 


14 


2 


Day Pay & 50 


1273 


54 


154 


261 


299 


214 


81 


45 


41 


40 


75 


7 


2 


80 


520 


47 


128 


118 


66 


67 


27 


20 


15 


11 


17 


4 


.1.. 


90 


391 


42 


89 


90 


45 


36 


30 


16 


7 


16 


13 


3 


4 


100 


1668 


6 


102 


390 


467 


338 


118 


111 


61 


34 


31 


7 


3 


101 


62 


••.• 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 


5 


11 


26 


10 


...» 


!•.« 


110 


151 


...a 


22 


28 


26 


27 


18 


5 


5 


4 


16 


.... 




120 


199 


.... 


25 


51 


27 


26 


20 


15 


10 


12 


10 


2 


1 


130 


102 




6 


22 


23 


14 


3 


7 


13 


7 


6 


1 


.... 


140 


94 


..,, 


7 


22 


15 


17 


11 


7 


8 


3 


4 


.... 


.... 


150 


514 


.... 


35 


107 


119 


75 


36 


49 


34 


36 


20 


2 


1 


175 


110 




1 


16 


15 


13 


8 


13 


10 


16 


17 


»... 


1 


200 


430 


.... 


2 


36 


71 


71 


67 


51 


54 


43 


29 


5 


1 


225 


46 


.... 


4 


3 


5 


5 


11 


1 


. 3 


8 


6 


.... 


..•* 


250 


222 




. 


9 


29 


35 


27 


22 


29 


29 


36 


5 


1 


300 


181 




1 


4 


11 


26 


18 


24 


26 


38 


27 


4 


2 


350 


80 






2 


9 


7 


12 


14 


14 


16 


5 




1 


400 


89 








4 


8 


11 


15 


19 


16 


15 


•••• 


1 


450 


33 
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This table may be read thus: — Oat of 7,964 officers who made returns, 514 are receiving 150/., 
and under 175/. per annum; 35 of the number are 20 and under 25 years of age, 49 are 45 and 
under 50 years of age. 

It will be recollected, as explained in the remarks, that only 7,964 out of 11,500 officers in the 
respective departments made returns ; and that the senior officers and higher salaries are not in due 
proportion. A complete table may, however, be formed on this plan by simply requiring, through 
the heads of departments, a return of the ages and salaries of the several officers. 



On Funds to provide for the Fatherless Children and Widows of Civil 
Officers — or of others— from a Deduction out of their Salaries, 

Children, women, and men advanced in years, cftn rarely earn 
enough to supply themselves with subsistence. Men who enter a 
profession have, therefore, during their years of active life, not only 
to supply the current wants of their families, but to make a provision 
for the mfirinities of sickness or age, and in consequence of the mor- 
tality of their nature, for their widows and children. The annexed 
table shows that in six states of Europe there are to every four 
wives one widow — and an unknown number of fatherless children, 
which the returns leave undetermined. The children of the possessors 
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of property are naturally provided for under our laws ; and the children 
of the man whose income is derived from his industry generally enjoy 
the same privilege ; but the source of income depending on his life, 
they are liable at any time to be thrown on the community for 
support, which is in a high degree precarious. In the middle and 
higher classes they are practically thrown upon the hands of their 
relatives — of the charitable — and, in some rare instances, of the pa- 
rish. Life insurance meets the risk of mortality; but it unfortunately 
happens in all professions — and in the civil service among others — 
that life insurance, to an adequate extent, is not effected by the great 
majority of husbands — and more particularly by those whose lives are 
most liable to be cut short, and whose large families are likely to 
prove the severest pressure of want — the heaviest burthen on the 
community. Society has, therefore, a right, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, perhaps a duty to see, that such a deduction is made 
from the adequate income in active life as will lighten the sufferings of 
the fatherless children and widows of its members. If the Government 
set the example in the public service, it may be copied by qther 
classes ; and would ultimately prove a great boon and economy to the 
nation. 

The following Table (p. 128^ shows the constitution of the families 
of civil servants. A few enter tne service under the age of 20. It wiU 
be seen that 100 officers of that age (15—20) had 77 fathers, 90 mo- 
thers, and 209 sisters living. At the age (25 — 80) of 100 many are 
married; 64 have fathers, 72 mothers, 49 wives, of whom 35 have chil- 
dren, 14 no children, and the children living are 63 ; 222 sisters of the 
100 officers are living. Advancing to the age (50 — 55) the constitution 
of the family has imdergone great changes : 100 officers have only 8 
fiithers, 13 mothers, 144 sisters living; and 83 wives, of whom 67 
have children, 16 no children; the chUdren are 351, of whom 131 are 
under, 220 are above, 15 years of age. Following the man in his 
procession through life, the number of the family grouped around him 
is greatest (9) at the ages 30 — 50; but it differs Uttle all along from 
the age of 25 to 65 ; as the fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers, on 
whom he rested silently disappear, the children take their place, and rest 
upon him. After threescore years and ten his children decrease, and 
he would . appear lonely, if the grand-children, which our table omits, 
did not take their place, and shed verdure and youth round his decay. 
The Table, which is, perhaps, one of the most curious that has been 
framed, presents many points of practical interest. It will be observed 
that^ besides wives and children, officers may have fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and other relatives dependent on them for support. 
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The primary object of the Civil Service Fund is to secure ulti- 
inately a certain provision for the widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives of the lowest, as well as the hicrhest, officers in all branches 
of the civil service; and that exclusively from the tax of 2^ or 5 per 
cent, deducted from their salaries under 4th and 5th Will. IV, cap. 
24. I do not enter at all into the machinery or the plan proposed 
for the management of this Fund ; On which the very able Report of 
the Committee contains ample information. 

The scales of offices diifer; but in general the salary rises with 
length of service; and as promotion oft^n goes by merit, salaries 
under the present imperfect scales bear some proportion to effici- 
ency and length of service. The contribution is in a fixed proportion 
to the salary; therefore, in proposing that the benefits shall be equiva- 
lent to the contributions, we make the provision for the widows and 
orphans depend to a great extent on the conduct and services of. the 
officer. 

Fir$i Case, — For an illustration we will take the case of an officer B, wlio enters a 
pnblic office at the age of 17. His salary in the tixth year of service is 120/.; 
his contribution 6/. a-year ; his claim on the fund at death is 390/. ; he rises by 
seniority alone, and his salary in the twentieth year of service is 260/. ; his oon- 
tribntion in the same year is 13/. ; his claim on the fund at death is 727/. 

That is the sum for which his several contributions would insure his life. If 
he were married the widow's claim would vary, at the two periods, in certain 
proportions to 390/. and to 727/. 

Second Case, — C enters the same office at the same age. In the sixth year of service 
his salary is 120/. ; his annual contribution 61. ; his cflBm on the fund at death, 
whenever that may take place, provided the contribution be continued, is 390/. ; 
in the twentieth year of service his salary, through a more rapid promotion than 
B has obtained, is 600/. ; his annual contribution is 30/. ; his claim on the fund 
is 1,538/. 

That is the average sum to which the contributions of men of his age, put out 
at 3 per cent, interest, would amount if the duration of their lives were equal to 
that of the general population of the country. 

Here the claims on the fund of both B and G rise with length of 
service. If B should complain, it will be with the salary and not with 
the principle, which makes his claim on the fund equivalent to the 
value of his contributions. 

The funds which for ten or twenty years' service grant the samo 
survivorship annuity on the life of an old or yonng widow of an old 
or young officer, giving for services presumed to be of the same value, 
very different rewards, are unjust; and they are liable to this serious 
objection, that it is impossible to foresee the extent to which the 
claims will go; or to value at any time the assets and liabilities of the 
fund. 

The practice is to be deprecated, for the same reason, of funds 
which levy a per centage on the salaries and allowances of single men, 
and of men who marry at advanced ages, for the almost exclusive 
advantage of married men, and more particularly of officers who marry 
young. 

There is no justice in this practice; and the funds are always inse- 
cure, as it is impossible to calculate beforehand how many members 
will or will not marry, at what ages they will marry, and how many 
claimants will fall within any given time. 

VOL. Xir. PA«T II. K 
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The existing instttutions, of which a valuable analysis has been made 
by Mr. Willis, of the Admiralty, afford us many useful suggestions. 
The chief errors to avoid in them appear to be: — 1. The confusion of 
benevolent but purely arbitrary arrangements with transactions de- 
pending on the duration of life, and admitting of strict calculation; 
2, complicated regulations, arising out of the vain attempt to define every 
case that may arise; and, 3rdly, the inequitable distribution of the 
benefits without a strict regard to the just claims of the contributors- 
All these errors will be avoided by adhering to the principle of 
equitable insurance, and keeping the accounts of the benevolent fund 
entirely apart from those of the provident fund. The capital of the 
provident fund will be the contributor's property, of which the directors 
if^ill be the trustees, for the benefit of his widow and children if the 
officet be married; the operations of the benevolent fund will be free, 
and -at the disposal of the directors, to mitigate the severity of afflic- 
tion or poverty in the families of poor officers — to foster their fatherless 
children till they are ready to engage in the business of the world. 

The following remarks apply exclusively to the "provident** fund; 
and I shall lay down these principles for our guidance. 1. The bene- 
fits to each contributor are to be as nearly as possible equivalent to his 
contributions. 2. The contributor is to enjoy the advantages of life-, 
insurance; so that should his decease take place on the day after he 
has been enrolled on the list among the claimants on the fund, and has 
paid 10/., he will leave the same sum to purchase annuities for his 
widow and children as a man of the same age who lives to contribute 
10/. a-year for thirty years. It being assumed that contributors of 
the same age have the same ehances of living any number of 
years; and that, therefore, their wives and children have a right 
to the same sum; or, which is the same thing, to annuities of the 
same value. 3. That as it is the duty of every married man to pro- 
vide for his wife and children, in the event of death, the claims of the 
widow and orphans are to supersede all others. 4. But that, these 
being provided for, no more control is to be exercised over the distri- 
bution of the contributor's property invested in this fund, than is 
cleariy for the good of his family. It will become, under these 
arrangements, the interest of many officers of long standing, not sub- 
ject to the tax, to contribute to the fund; as, for the same deposits, 
they will nowhere else be able to obtain the same advantages for their 
families. 5. If Her Majesty's Government should be pleased to sanc- 
tion the establishment of the fund, the Treasury should have ready 
means of ascertaining its liabilities at any time. The elementarjr 
principles of Life Insurance are so generally understood in the civil 
service, that it is unnecessary to discuss them. It will only be 
necessary to advert to the many important particulars in which the 
operations ot the ** Civil Service Fund" will diffisr from the ordinary 
transactions of insurance. If a young man at the age of 20 wishes to 
insure his life, he first fixes on the sum to be insured. Say it is 1000/. 
On going to a Life Office he finds the uniform annual premium re- 
quired by the common tables to be 21-790/.* By paying 21/. 15*. lOd. 

* By the Englirii Life Table the premium is 15.967/. But this includes no 
charge for expenses or profits. 
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a-year as long as he lives he is Insured for 1000/. The premium 
varies with the offe at which the policy u granted*. Under the Super- 
annuation Act — which it is proposed to disturb as little as is possible 
— the deductions, whatever may be the officers age, are 2^ per cent, 
where the salary does not exceed 100/., and 5 per cent, from all higher 
salaries. Our tables must, therefore, show the sum which the pa3rment 
of 1/. a-year, commenced at any age, and continued through life, will 
insure (p. 146). From this the sum which any other annual premium 
will insure is immediately deduced. Thus, A^ aged 20, has a salary 
of 80/.; his contribution is 2/.; and as 1/. will insure 62*631/., 2/. will 
evidently insure 125*262/. That is the sum which 2/. a-year, con- 
tributed by a large body of men, and put out at 3 per cent, compound 
interest, convertible annually, would pay on an average at their deaths. 
Salaries, however, generally rise; and A* a contribution to the fund in some 
offices would be say 225/.; 2*50/.; 55/.; 6/., &c., &c., in successive yeJars. 
This would be equivalent to effecting new insurances with the annual 
premiums of five shillings at the age, for instance, of 21, five shillings 
at 22, 3/. at 23, ten shillings at 24, &c., &c. Again, it is proposed 
that A shall not participate in the benefits of the fund until he has 
contributed five years. This will exclude bad lives, that may be other- 
wise thrown on the fund, and will prevent engagements to men who 
remain but temporarily in the service. After A has contributed some 
time he may marry; the fund is to provide an annuity for his widow^ 
His wife may die before him ; the fund places a sum at his disposal for 
his parents or sisters. He may have one, two, or ten children ; the 
fund is to provide annuities for each of them. The child, or children, 
may die; the boys may live over the age of 18, the girls over 21; 
the widow is then to enjoy all the advantages. An officer, through 
infirmity, or sickness, may be incapacitated for active service, and be 
superannuated at any age; in which case his salary and contribution 
cease simultaneously. Ihe premium being discontinued, the prospec- 
tive annuity to the widow and children has to be proportionably 
reduced. Again, we have to deal with three classes of officers: those 
who in future enter the service, those now contributing, and officers 
in the service before 1830, who may voluntarily place themselves on 
the fund. 

, Notwithstanding all these complications in the circumstances of 
the several cases, the accounts of the fund may, I think, be kept clear 
by adopting some such plan as the following. A register is to be kept 
of all cases at the office, specifying the required particulars in the 
annexed form (A)t. When an officer has been appointed, a corres- 
ponding schedule, properly filled up, must be transmitted at the end 
of the quarter, with the contribution of the quarter, to the office of 
the fand. The contribution of the next quarter will be transmitted 

* Stuns of money are throughout expressed in pounds and decimals of a pound. 
21-790/. may be read in short thus, 21/., 7 decs., 9 cents. The decima, or tenth part 
of a pound, is = 2«., and 5 cents make a shilling, the unit figure in the third decimal 
place is a little less than a farthing; 25 are = 6rf. It may be caUed a millesima, 
or, in short, a mil. The premium by the English table is 15/., 9 decs., 6 cents, 
7 mils. In all tables of annuity the pound is taken for the unit. 

t Copies of the Schedules are deposited in the library of the Statistical Society. 
It was not thought necessary to print them all as the tables are already numerous. 
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in the same way. The accounts of these contributions, as well as of 
the investments and of the payments, will be kept in the untal way. 
On the lit of January ^ or as soon as possible after that date, the 
officer's name, age, salary, and contribution, will be entered in the 
Insurance Account under his department and number*. If he enter the 
service on July 1, 1848, for example, on a salary of 90/. a year, and 
his age, at the previous birthday, be 1 7, his contribution for the half- 
year will be 1'125/. (1/. 2*. 6d.); which will be entered in the proper 
column as 1'12.5/., against January 1, 1849. His age will then be 
assumed to he eighteen. Let the scale of the office be such that the salary 
in 1849 is 90/., the contribution will be 2*250/., and in January, 1850, 
this will be entered to his account; and so on up to January, 1853, 
when his fifth annual contribution has been made. The sum of the 
five contributions, say 13*625/. (13/. ]2«. 6d.\ will then be taken, 
and entered in the columti for *' premiums." The capital sum this 
single premium will insure is, at his age (22), 37 '300/., which will 
now be entered in the proper column. In the next year he will 
contribute 6/. : that contribution, it may be assumed for the moment, 
will be continued through life; it may be called, for the sake of conve- 
nience, a premium^ and if paid annually will insure 349*290/; this, with 
the 37*300/., will make 386*590/., the aggregate amount of his claim on 
the fund. His contribution next year is 6*500/.; ten shillingt more 
are therefore disposable, and will be paid yeariy; this is a ««(:on(/ annual 
life premium, commenced at 24, and will entitle him to 28*393/. at 
death. His claim on the fund in that event is 41 4*983/. On referring 
to the example (p. 148), this will be plain in the tabular form. 

If the fund had been in existence, the officer there referred to, who 
entered in 1814, at the age of 17, would, in 1838, have had a claim of 
798*359/., and as his salary remained 300/., his contribution 15/., his 
claim would have been the same in January, 1847. At the age of 24 
this officer married a lady of the age of 35, in the year following he 
had a child, and ultimately 4 children surviving in 1847, when he was 
50. How should the fund deal with this and similar cases? 

Probably in one of the three following ways: — 

First Plan. — The simplest way, and that which would be intelli- 
gible to every one, would be to lay down the rule that : (1.) " The sum 
for which an officer who marries has a claim at death on the fund,^ 
shall, in that event taking place, when he has no children entitled to 
benefit, be converted into an annuity on the life of his widowt." This 
officer, in the service 6^ years, has a claim on the fund of 414*983/., 
it will purchase an annuity of 21*615/. for his widow (11 years older 
than himself), should he die in the next year; the first payment being 
made at the end of the year in which his death happens. If he should 
die at the age of 52, when his 35th payment has been made, the sum 
of 798*359/., for which he has then a claim, will entitle his wife to an 
annuity of 79*118/., first payable at the end of the year in which her 
husband dies. The wife, in this case, is much older than the husband, 
and the annuity is higher than when the ages are equal. On the other 
hand the annuity of a young wife is lower, as she is likely to live 
longer. 

* See Schedule B and Table, p. 148. 
t Sec Table D. See also Tftble. p. 150. 
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And secondly, *^ thai if there be children, only half,' or some other 
proportion, of the snm claimed should go to provide the annuity for the 
-widow, the other half being distributed among the orphans, in equal 
•annuities, till the boys attained the age of 18, the ffirls the age of 
21." In the case now before us, if the officer had died after his 19th 
payment, when his claim was 703-9161/., the one-half would purchase 
an annuity of 22*071/. for the wife (age 48), the other half an annuity 
of 1 0049/. for each of the four children. As the mother would be 
the natural guardian of the children she would receive 62*267/. a year 
for herself and children; 10*049/. would drop at the death or majority 
age (18 or 21) of each child. If she died, the children's annuities alone 
would remain ; if she married again, her annuity would be converted 
into an annuity on the children. 

This arrangement would allow of the cases of bachelors, married 
men without children, married men with children, widowers with 
children, widowers without children, widowers remarrying, being kept 
in the books of the society, on a system intelligible to everybody. If the 
wife should die before the officer, no part whatever of his contributions 
would bo forfeited; the money would remain to be divided, at his 
decease, in annuities to the surviving children, or to his widow, if he 
married again. The annuity to the widow would increase for every 
year of service. See table, p. 1 50, col. 7. 

The objections that may be urged against this plan are, that the 
annuity to the tcidow is too small, and that particularly if the officer die 
young. 

Second Plan, — By another arrangement a certain sum may remain 
insured, and on the officer's marrying, say half of his future contribu- 
tions may, be devoted to provide an annuity for the widow. An equi* 
valent sum would be written off from his claim on the fund. A portion 
of the past contributions may be applied to the same purpose. The 
annuity to the widow varies with (1,) the claim; with (2,) her age; 
and (3,) the age of the officer at the time the arrangement is made*. 
The premiums are only paid during the life of both husband and wife; 
the forfeiture ofthofse already paid^ if the vnfe die before the husband, 
makes the annuity higher than it is on the first plan. The premium 
for the Survivorship Annuity ceases, however, to be demanded at the 
satne time; which makes the annuity lower than on the third plan, 
where the premium is taken after the wife's death, to the end of the 
husband's life. 

(^See Examples of Annuities on this Plan^ pp. 149-50.) 
One table, (p. 1 48,) shows how the account may be kept on the second 

s 

* Let _- =s half the sum for which officer age x, bad a daim the year prerioiis 

S 

to his marriagei then if he married a wife age y, the survivorship annuity which -^ 

would purchase would be = — X -^ X ^ > • 

*^ 2 NdP Ay - A*, y 

See Reg. Gen. Sixth Annual Report, Appendix. All the data of the calculations, 

given merely as illustrations, are from the English Life Table, the construction of 

which is there explained. In the same Report the symbols of the sereral formula 

are explained.— See also Appendix to this paper, p. 142. 
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plan, whicli in relinquishing the preminm at the death of the wife, 
follows the practice of offices that grant survivorship annuities. It is 
ohvious that offices would have a difficulty to get the premiums after 
the death of the wife ; which is not, however, the only reason why 
this course is adopted. 

Another table (p. 150) presents a comparative view of the three plans. 

Third Plan. — An officer at his marriage may devote the whole, 

or a part of his past and his future contributions (exclusive, however, 

of those additional contributions from rise of salary,) to provide an 

annuity for his widow. 

Under such an arrangement the whole of such contributions, past 
and future, would be forfeited on the death of the present wife, 
whether it happened during the officer's life or after his death. The 
annuity of the widow would be augmented in proportion. Thus, 
under this arrangement, a man at 24, contributing 6 500/. a year, 
appropriated exclusively to the annuity, may leave his wife, of the same 
ape as himself^ an annuity of 39/. She would be entitled to this annuity 
if he died^ the week after the arrangement; but if sfie diedy the contribu- 
tion of 6*500/. a year for his life would be required to pay the annuities 
of the widows of deceased officers who insured on the same terms as 
himself. Without mnnin^r this risk of forfeiture the annuity of the 
widow would be only 20/. If half the contributions went to the 
sorvivorship annuities on wives of the same apes as their husbands, in 
the two cases their annuities would be respectively 19*6/. and 10/., 
the rest would be for them and their children. 

At 41 an officer has a claim for 798*859/., his contribution la 15/. 
a year; half the past and future contributions would secure his wife, 
of the same age as himself, 40*433/. a year, so long as she survived him. 
At his death the annuity would commence, at her death it would 
cease. If she died before him his claim to the equivalent of 399*179/. 
would lapse. The residue of the claim, in the case here supposed, 
399'! 79/., would remain to be distributed among the children at his 
death. 

On either plan, in the event of the officer dying after his ^ife^ small 
annuities will be provided for the young children*. 

The second or intermediate plan will probably be the most demrable 
<m the fthole^ but there are cases in which I consider the others more 
advantageous to the parties concerned. 

It is easy to say what sum certain contributions will insure, but it 
is not easy to lay down any strict rule, which will distribute the fund 
among the wives and children of officers in the manner most advan- 
tageous. Many officers, with a full knowledge of their own circum- 
stances, and the circumstances of their families, find it no easy matter 
to make a will satisfactorjr to themselves and equitable, and often find 
it necessary to alter their intentions; how then can we hope, by any 
invariable rule, to dispose satisfactorily of the contributions among the 
families of officers? 

In the event of superannuation, a man will cease to contribute : and 
as the claim in the books is calculated on the assumption that the 
"premiums" will be paid at the beginning of ep«ry year, including 
that of the officer's decease, the clium in these cases must be diminished 

* For specimens of the three plans see Tables C, D, E, and p. 150. 
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in proportion to the contributions withheld. Thus, an officer, age 41 , 
has a claim of 798/. If he contribute 15/. a year to the end of his life; 
but he is superannuated at 65, and 15/. a year at ^^ insures 191/., at 
death; this sum subtracted leaves his claim 607/. A corresponding 
reduction must be made in the widow's annuity. 

An officer superannuated should always have the option of con- 
tinuing his contribution, which might be deducted from his super- 
annuation allowance. If he were labouring under any fatcil disease it 
would be the interest of his family to continue the contribution^. 

I have shown how civil servants, appointed after the establishment 
of the fund, may be dealt with. Those now in the service, and con- 
tributing, may be placed on the fund at once, by some such arrange- 
ment as the following. The names, ages, contributions, &c., of every 
roan would be returned from the several offices, and entered in the 
register. In the insurance account every man's claim, having been 
computed, would be entered as in the examples. A few of the claims, 
and the families,. are given in the Form (F). 

If the Government will transmit the contributions of 1849 
to the receiver-general, this will do more than pay all the claims 
lapsing in 1850, supposing the lives were all insured on January 
1st, 1850; and will leave a large surplus, as the fund, in the majority 
of cases of decease, will have only granted annuUiet to the widows 
and children. 

The officers not contributing will have the option of joining. If, 
like those eantributin^f^ they all joined in a body, no proof of nealth 
would be required ; for it may be assumed that they are all in average 
health. As entry will be entirely voluntary, the usual proofs of 
health will be required, to prevent the admission of an undue propor- 
tion of bad lives. 

The annuities to the widows of officers who enter the service will 
not be considerable; they will not exceed an eighth or a ninth part — 
or if the value of the whole contribution went to the widow — a fourth 
or fifth part of the salary. The widows of officers now in tKe tervice^ 
entering an the fund later in li/e^ unll obtain still smaller annuities; 
unless Her Majesty's Government should consent to allow officers the 
advantage of their past contributions. If the mere sum of the past 
contribution, without reckoning interest, were appropriated to increase 
the survivorship annuities of widows, it would be a great boon to 
many families, and but a slight, distant drain on the Treasury. 

The fund, established in 1744, by Act of Parliament, among the 
ministers and professors in Scotlano, for making provision for their 
widows and orphans, was one of the first of the kind, and served as 
the model for several others, of which Dr. Price has given an accountt. 
It was of this nature: " For an annual payment, which began imme- 
diately, of 5 guineas^ from 1011 contributors, 667 of whom are 
married persons, besides a tax on weddings, producing about 142/. 
per annum; it entitles every widow to an annuity of 20/. during 

* An example will be found further <m (p. 145,) of the effeds of discontinuing 
the contribution. From thia example it will be observed that the cessation of 
the contribution reduces the annuity to a greater ericnt than it does the sum 
insured. 

t Works by Morgan, 7th ed., vol. i., pp. 72—137. 
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widowhood, and also eYeiy family of children that^ shall he left by such 
members as die without leaving widows^ to 200/." 

The London Annuity Society, established in 1765, for 5 guineas a 
year, granted a title to an annuity of 20/. to every widow during 
widowhood, if the husband lived one year after admission; of 30/., if 
the husband lived 7 years; and of 40/. if he lived 15 years. The 
fine on a-dmission was 5 guineas under the age of 45, and 5 guineas 
a year, *' extraordinary," for every year over 45 up to 55. 

The Laudable Society differed little from the London; and both of 
them were on the brink of niin when Dr. Price wrote*. The Scottish 
Fund prospered. 

It will be observed in the " Tabular Abstracts of the Regulations 
of existing Societies,'* that the Fund of the East India Company's 
home establishment partakes most of the nature of our third plan. 
2 per cent., for the Widows' and Orphans' Fund, is deducted from the 
salaries and retiring allowances of married men, not only during the 
wifes life but after her death, and from the salaries of single men. 
The Company also grants the ftind 4,600/. a year. The Trinity House 
Fund proceeds on the same principle; and takes 2^ per cent, indis- 
criminately from the salaries of bachelors, widowers, and married men, 
to provide annuities for the widows and orphans. 

Under the plans previously proposed the widow and children of 
an officer who marries late will enjoy all the benefits of his previous 
contributions; which cannot therefore go, as in other funds, to augment 
the allowances to the widows of officers who marry and die young. 
The widow's annuity, it has been already remarked, will be small; 
not more than a fifth part of the officers salary, if the children's portion 
be added to hers. The position of a woman left with children to live 
on an annuity which will barely pay the rent • of the house in which 
she is dwelling, must be painful; yet it is to be feared that, on the 
present scales of salary, the allowance from the fund will, in many 
cases, bo all that is left for the family. Should this be the case, it 
may no doubt be thought right, by some, to pay only a half, or two* 
thirds of the claim of a single officer to his sisters or parents, leaving 
the other part to go to a residue fund, the surplus of which may be 
appropriated in augmentation of the annuities; and such a proposition 
would be defended, on the ground that, at entry in early life, all 
officers have nearly an equsj chance of leaving claimants on the fund. 
It will, therefore, be proper to show, from the returns in preparation, 
some approximation to the income that may be derived from this 
source. 

In all insurance offices and in all provident "funds," conducted 
with prudence, an excess of premium is charged to cover expenses of 
management, to provide for the interest and repayment of the capital 
sunk m establishing them, and to guard ugainst the possible fluctua- 
tions in the interest of money and the rate of mortality. 

Our examples and tables, however, show only what benefits would 
be provided according to the rate of mortality prevailing among the 
population of England generally. 

* See Dr. Price's paper, and his observations on The Best Schemes for Providing 
Annuities for Widows, none of which are, however, applicable to the Civil Service 
Fond. 
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Tlie calcnlations are from the first English life table, as it stands in 
the Registrar-Generars sixth report, reckoning interest of money at 3 
per cent. With a proper machinery the expenses of management 
cannot be considerable; and Her Majesty's Government would pro- 
bably take these upon itself. The capital sunk would be nothing, 
and the risk, therefore, of its loss nothing. The principle of uniform 
premiums through life adopted in the calculations would, with the 
great numbers insured, be an adequate provision against mefe Jluc- 
tuations in the mortality. The interest of money, fixed so low as 3 
per cent., will make the fund secure on this side; for money, properly 
invested in Government securities only, is likely to yield a higher 
interest than 3 per cent. The annual rate of interest on consols was 
3-783/.* in the 94 years, 1731-1824, and only fluctuated from 61. to 
2'975/. per cent. The nature of the. fund would prevent losses from 
the forced purchase or sale of stock, as the payments into and out of it 
would; financially considered, be life annuities, and be distributed, there- 
fore, over a great number of years. There only remains the (/reat 
question of the rate of mortality; if the rate of mortality among officers 
and their wives differ essentially from that adopted in the tables, 
the fund will either become ultimately insolvent, and a burden on 
the Government, or be withholding a portion of the annuities due to the 
present generation, for the generations following. Upon this point we 
are bound to furnish the Government with the fullest information; 
which will be accomplished when the returns, some of which are in 
the course of analysis, are completed. 

The importance of obtaining all the information we can respecting 
the mortality of officers, their wives, and children, will appear from 
the fact, that the question is whether a ^th part, a twentieth part, or 
nothing is to be struck from the claims of officers, as set forth in the 
accompanying tables. 

The officers of Excise, I see, have an arrangement with the Atlas 
Office^ under which the wives of officers can be insured; the premiums, 
from the age of 25 to 45, appear to be about 25 per cent, higher 
than are required under the rates of the English Table. This addition 
is of course made for the purposes already enumerated, and to secure 
adequate profits to the proprietors of the Atlas Office. For 10/. a-year 
premium, the sum insufred would be : — 



At Age. 



25. 
30. 
35. 
45. 



By Atlas Offlo« to 
Bxoiflo Officers. 



£ 
433-28 
390-17 
348-31 
267-52 



By a Fund oslng the 
English Life Table. 



£ 
553-84 
486-86 
424-59 
31103 



i 



The rate of mortality by the English Table is higher than that 
actually experienced among insured livest; and B per cent, interest of 

* Griffith Davies on Life Insurance ; an unpublished work. A copy, presented 
by the author, is in the General Register Oflfioe. 

t See Rcgistar Gencrars Fifth Annual Report, 8vo., pp. 338 -341. 
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money ia lower than that actually realized by life offices*, so that the 
profits of the AtLia can scarcely be less than a fifth part of the pre- 
miums, under their arrangement with the Excise fund. 

If a similar arrangement were made with the proposed Civil Ser- 
vice Fund, and the annual contribution remaining only 40,000/., were 
paid to the Atlas, 8,000Z. a-year would be profit; for 32,000/. a-year 
would probably meet all the policies they granted to officers. It is 
right to state that the Directors of the Atlas, after taking about 20 
per cent, of the premiums as profits, make a "^j/i^ of a hcufper cent." 
on the amount of premiums paid each year for Excise insurances, on 
donations, and on bequests of bonuses. It is not necessary to inquire 
here into the value of the bontisef^ the way ** profits" are shared, the 
manner of dealing with lapsed policies, or other matters t; the case is 
only mentioned as illustrative of the extent to which claims on the 
Civil Service Fund would be cut down, according to the practice of 
a respectable insurance office, of which Mr. AnseU is the judicious 
actuary :(. 

Under any arrangement a quaranteb fund must be formed, from 
which the deficiencies, if any are discovered at the periodical investi- 
gations, must be supplied; or out of which, if there be a surplus, 
safely available, additions may be granted in the shape of increased 
allowances to widows and orphans. 

The sources from which the guarantee fund may be formed are: — 

1. The contributions lapsing in the first five years of service, before 
an officer has any claim on the provident fund. ' 

2. The contributions paid quarterly, and which would in the cal- 
culation only be assumed to be carried to the insurance account an- 
nually. At the close of every life nane^ onej two^ or three quarterly 
payments^ not required by the insurance fund, would go to the 
guarantee fund. 

3. The interest of the contributions of all officers in the first five 
years, and interest arising from the quarterly payments. Thus, if a 
man contributed 20/. a-year, in quarterly pa3rments, the payment of 
January ^st, say, would, with the three previous payments, make the 
annual premium then payable; the 51, paid in April, the 5/. in July 
the 51. in October would at simple interest give 7s, 6d, a-year for 
the guarantee fund, over and above the 20/. premium required. 

4. Forfeited claims of officers dismissed the service; 

* The Scottish Widows' Faod Life Assurance Society, which had 1,701,633/. 
iuTcsted in 1846, made more than 4 per cent, interest, without sustaining any loss. 
See Report, 1846, and other publications. 

t At the time of writing I have only before me the account of this arrangement 
in the Tabular Statement. 

$ Analytical Table of Funds in connection with Public Departments, by 
Mr. Willis. The annual premium to insure 100/. at the age of 25 is 1*806/. by 
English Table, interest 3 per cent., and 1"619/. taking interest at 4 per cent; it is 
2-308/. by Excise Table. At the age of 30 the premiums are 2*054/., and 1 '855/. by 
English Table, 2*563/. by Atlas Table for Excise. At 30, reckoning interest at 3 
per cent., the Atlas has nearly 20/. in every 100/. of the premiums for profit. The 
Atlas Table appeara to be framed from the Old Northampton Table, interest about 
3i per cent., without additions; but it is shown in the Appendix to the Registrar 
General's Eighth Report that the Old Northampton Table is entii^y erroneous. 
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5. A portion (say a third) of the existing claims of officers, who 
refi^ from other causes than ill health or infirmity (?) 

6. A portion (say a third) of officers' claims who leave no widow 
or children (?) 

7. Officers' claims who leave no near dependent relatives. 

When the guarantee fund was placed on a secure hasis, the residue 
might go to a benevolent fund. 

It remains to determine, when all the information is obtained, 
whether, in addition to these sources of income, the guarantee fund 
should take 5 per cent, from the claims. With the best life tables 
that could be framed it would be scarcely necessary to take more. 

It will be time enough to consider what life table should be used; 
and if any and what deduction should be made from the claims, for 
security to the fund and the Government when all the data required are 
arranged. In the mean time those interested will find in the accom- 
panying tables materials for forming their own opinion on some of the 
most important questions connected with the constitution of the fund. 



Appendix to the Paper on Funds por Widows and 
Orphans. 

niustrcBtums of ths different Changes which may take place in an Offleer'e 
■ Family^ in connexion with the Fund, 

It will be useful to consider some of the changes which may take 
place in an officer's family, and alter his relations to the fund. 

This will show the various cases for which provision has to be 
made. 

In the first place, each member of the family may be alive or dead 
at the end of a given time,— say a year. 

. For convenience of representation let there be a husband, wife, son, 
and daughter, and no other near relatives. 

Let H denote that the officer is alive, H that he is dead. 
Let W denote that his wife is alive, W^that she is dead. 

Let S denote that his son is alive, ^9 that he is dead. 

Let D denote that his daughter is alive, D that she is dead. 

Officbb Mabkikd. 

1. H W S D....The family all alive. 

2. H W5D....Officcr, wife, daughter, living; ^on dead. 

3. H W SD... Officer, wife, son, living; daughter dead. 

4. H W /S2>....0fficer, wife, living; son, daughter, dead. He is childless. 

Officer a Widower. 

5. H FTS D....Officer, son, daughter, living; wife dead. He is a widower with two 

children. 

6. H TrflfD....Officer, daughter, living; wife, son, dead. He is a widower with an 

only daughter. 

7. H ITS D....Officcr, son, livmg; wife, daughter, dead. He is a widower with an 

only son. 

8. H W8D....Omoet Uving; wife, son, daughter, dead. He is a widower childless. 
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WiFB LEFT A Widow, 

9. jyWSD.... Officer dead; wife, son, daughter, living. He leaves a widow and 

two children. 

10. Z/'Wfi'D.... Officer, son, dead; wife, daughter, Uving. He leaves a widow and 

one daughter. 

11. jH'WSD... Officer, daughter, dead; wife, son, living. He leaves a widow and 

one son. 

12. ^ W jSri>.... Officer, son, daughter, dead ; wife, living. He leaves a widow alone. 

. CHiLDaxN Orphans. 

13. HW^ D.... Officer, wife, dead ; son^ daughter, living. Two children orphans. 

14. ^ IT ^D... Officer, wife, son, dead ; daughter living. An orphan daughter. 

15. A^TTSZ).... Officer, wife, daughter, dead; son living. An orphan son. 

16. H friS'2>....Offioer, wife, son, daughter, dead. The family extinct. 

In the first eight cases the salary and contribution to the fnnd 
would go on; but the shares of the provision for the wife and children 
would be subject to seven changes, or, including the first, eight. 

In the last eight cases at the officer's death the contributions would 
cease; in four the widow would fall on the fund, three times with 
children, once without; in three cases children alone would fall on the 
fund. In seven cases charges would be left on the fund, in one case 
the contribution and charge would fail together. 

Viewing the two facts — of life and decease only — ^it may be demon- 
strated, that, whatever the number of the family may be, 2^ wiU 
represent the number of possible changes; n being the number in the 
family. 

2» 

1=2« — '— 1 will represent the number of ways in which 

the family may be left charceable on the fund. In the previous case 
2* = 16, is the number of changes. 2' — 1 = 8 — 1 = 7, is the num- 
ber of ways in which the family may be left chargeable. Suppose the 
family to consist of three persons, officer, wife, son ; then 2' = 8 
changes may take place; and in three (n' » 1 c 3) the family would 
be left chargeable. 

HWS ^WS 

HfTS HWS 

HVfS HWS 

KWS HWS 

If the family consist of officer and wife, the changes are 2*.= 4; the 
ways in which the funily may be left chargeable 2^ — 1 = 1. 

HW I HW 

HW I HW 

If the officer stand alone the changes are 2 ; and he can leave no 
charge on the fund. Changes 2^ = 2; 2*— 1 = 1 — l=sO ways in 
whicn a family may be chargeable. 

H I H 

All these changes may be obtained by the multiplication of the 
factors H + iT, &c. j thns taking the family of 4: — 
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Number of Combi- ) 
nations j 


1. 


4. 


6. 


4. 


1. 


rH+jy)(W+FF)) 
(S+-S)(D + D);- 


HWSD + 


HWS/) + 

HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 


HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 


HWSD+ 

HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 


HWSD 




AU may be 

aliye in one 

way. 


Some one 

dead, three 

Uving in 

four ways. 


Some two 
dead, and 
two living 
tn six ways. 


Some three 
dead, and 

one living in 
four ways. 


Alldttid 

in 
oneway. 



The number of ways in which 1, 2, 8, 4 ... n, may be left alive, 
or dead in a family of n persons, will be given by (1 + 1) » , or by 
the binomial coefficients. 

In a family of three we have (J + 1) ' = 1 + 3 + 3 + 1. 



Number of Combinations 


1. 


3. 


3. 


1. 






And (H+/f) (W+fT) (S+fi) = 


HWS + 


HW5' + 
H WS 
HWS 


HWS-{- 
H WS 
HWS 


HWS 



The chances of any one of these changes happening are very various : 
thus, let 1 in 21 officers, 1 in 31 wives, 1 in 41 children die in a year, 
Then it is 20 to 1 that the officer will be alive. 
30 to 1 that the wife will be alive. 
40 to 1 that the child will be alive. 

Put therefore H -¥ H =20+1. 
W + Tr=30 + 1. 
S + -S = 40 + 1. 

Now, (20 + 1)(30 + 1)(40 + 1) = 20 X 30 X 40 + 20 X 30 X I 
+ 20X1X1+1X1X1 
+ 20x1x40+1x30x1 
1 X 30 X 40 + 1 X 1 X 40 
= 24,000 + eOO + 20 + I = 21 x 31 X 41 
800 30 
1,200 40 



= 24,000 + 2,600 + 90 + 1 = 26,691. 

Rule. — To obtain these products insert 20 for H, 30 for W, 40 for 
S, and 1 for H^ I for TF, I for S^ in the above formula. 
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gg*gQ =(24,000 to 2,691), the chance that officer, wife, and child will be alive. 
^g =(e00to26,391,)thechancethatonlyoffioerandwifewillbealive; child dead. 
2g-yyY =(800 to 26,191), the chance that onlyofficer and chad wUl be alive; wifedead. 

^^' =(1 ,200 to 25,791), the chance that only oMcer will be dead ; wifeand childalive. 

20 
-^-33Y =(20 to 26,971), the chance that officer only will be alive; wife and child dead. 

30 
Tz^-^oY ={'^0 to 26,961), the chance thai wife only will be alive ; officer and child dead. 
^0,991 

- - =(40 to 26,951), the chance that child only will be alive; officer and wifedead. 
2o,991 

^^-TqT =(1 to 26,990), the chance that all will be dead at the end of a year. 

2 600 

^^' - = tiie chance that some two only will be alive. 

90 
rtg QQ^ = the chance that some one only will be alive. 

26 990 

Qg' ■ = the chance that some three, two, or one will be alive. 

^0,991 

It is 26,990 to 1 that some one of the three will live a year. 
We have hitherto taken only two conditions : we may now suppose 
each person of the family liable to three changes of condition. 

Thus the officer may be (1) alive, (2) superannuated, (3) dead. 

„ wife may be (1) alive, (2) divorced, (3) dead. 

„ son may be (1) alive, (2) above the age of 18, (3) dead. 
„ daughter may be (1) alive> (2) above the age of 21, (3) dead. 

Then, in its relations to the fund, the family may, in a given timei 
undergo 3^ changes, = 81 changes; into which each condition of each 
person would enter 3' = 27 times. 

In all cases let. a = represent the number of changes. 
„ n = the number of persons in a famQy. 

„ a" will represent the number of possible changes. 

„ a"-^ will represent the number of times each condition of each 

person enters into the a" changes. 

Example. — In a family of six, each of which is subject to the 
above three changes of condition; a*^ = 3^ = 2,187 changes may 
occur. In 729 of these changes officer would be dead. In 729 of these 
changes officer would be superannuated, &c. &c. &c. Without going 
into mathematical details, these instances show some of the many con- 
tingencies that may arise in families connected with the fund. 



The principal FarmtU<;e r^erred to in the paper on the Civil /Service 

Fund. 

!• "^ = S = the sum which 1/. in a single premium, at age x, 
will insure. 



5. -j^ = A„ the present value of an annuity of 1^.; the first 
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2. jj^ = -p. _Sy = S = ihe sam which an annual premium of 

1/. will insure at age a. 

M, 

3. w, = j^ = the annual premium — commenced at age a — which 

will insure 1/. 

*- g^ = 1 + A, = the present value of an annuity of 1/. a year 

on the life of a person of the age x; the first payment to be made at 
the age x, 

payment to be made at the age x -{■ I, This is what is commonly 
known as the present value of a life annuity, or the year's purchase of 
an annuity. 

6. ^* = the present value of an annuity; first payment at 
the end of n years. 

7. ' T\ ^* ~ *^® present value of an annuity of 1/., on the life 

of a boy aged x; for the next 18 — « years. The first payment to be 
made at age x^ and the last at 17. 

N — N 

8. ^^ " = value of a similar annuity on a female life; last 

payment at the age of 20. 

N 

9. =rp^ = 1 -f A,,y = the present value of an annuity of 1/., on 

the joint life of a male, age x, and of a female, age y, payable at 
the beginning of every year that both live. 

"W "NT 

10. YT — fr^ = -A.y — A,,y = the present value of an annuity of 

IL; the first pavment to the wife, agey, to be made at the end of 
the year in which the husband, now of the age jt, shall die. 

1+A 

11. -r -^ = the survivorship annuity which 1/. a year pre- 

mium, paid during the joint lives of a male, age x, and a female, age 
y, will provide for the female after the death of tne male. 

M 

12. S X 9^, = S X -^ = the annual premium which, commenced 

at age «, will insure S/. 

13. S X :^'- X -r ^SJ1_ = the survivorship annuity which St, 

insured at the death of the husband, now age dr, will provide for the 
widow. If she die first, the annual premium S x — ^ is set free. 
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It is evident that if the annual premium = -^ x IZ. will insure 1/. 
S X w, = S X T|^ is the premium which will insure S/. ; or, in other 

ivr 

words, the annual premium, of S/. X -^^ is equal in value to the sum 
S/. paid at death; but 1/. a year, commenced at age «, and paid 

during the joint lives will provide a eurvivorehip annuity of^ j~^ 

X 1/., and therefore the annual premium, S X v^ commenced at 
age oty will provide the survivorship annuity of S x », X -r -^^ 

Ay — A,, , 

X 1/. 



14, S X w, X / ^ 7' — ~ S X -9^ X D, 



X 


1 + A, 
A, - A, , 

1 


— 


S 


X 





A, — Ajf, , 



M 

This result is, in itself, sufficiently evident; S X =— is the present 

value of S/. insured at death by the annual premiums «*, X S; and as 
Ay — A,,y will insure a survivorship annuity of \L 

(Ay-A,.y) : i::sx^': sx^'x ^ 



= the survivorship annuity which S/. insured will secure. The annual 
premiums, by which it is provided, commenced at age a:, must be 
continued to the end of officer s life. 

15. Let C = annual contribution at age or, to be continued to end 
of life : then if an officer discontinue his contribution, from superannua- 
tion or other cause: 

N 
S — C rr/ = the amount of his claim after the discontinuance 
M, 

of his annual contrxhution^ due at the age a?, and at every future year 

of his life. 

N . 
As — is the mean amount at death of 1/. a year, laid up at inte- 
rest duriiig the life of persons first contributing at age xi 

jrp C, is the amount to which a person contributing C pounds has 

N, 
an equitable claim. The contribution ceasing at or, then cj^ C must be 

deducted from \\\^ previous claim. 

16. Let "» = an annuity to a female, age y, after the death of a 

«*x 
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male, age «, provided by a premiam = i C, daring joint lires; then con- 
tribution ceasing, the surrivorship annuity is diminished: thus it 

becomes = •i' - i C, x ^-^J^. 

Investigation of the effect of discontinuance of contribution on sur- 
vivorship annuity. 

The husband was only bound to continue the contribution during 

the joint lives, to entitle his widow to the annuity **'; if he dis- 
continue his contribution (C) at the age Xj it is evident that ^' will 

be reduced by | C ^^ '^ ^J'*'^\ The annuity to which she will 
be entitled after the discontinuance of the contribution ^ C 
will therefore be = ^ -- ^ C -^ii^^^- 

Example. — Contributor discontinuing, who has a claim for 
an insurance of 399*179/., and an annuity, besides, of 33*225/. to his 
widow; his contribution being 15/. a year, half of which is required 
for the survivorship annuity, half for insurance. 



Disoontliiiilot ftt 
Age 


The Inmniioe Aooonnt IkUs to 


Hit Widow's Survivonhlp 
Annuity fall* to 


50 


£ £ £ 
399179 - 193*650 -205-629 

399179 - 95-535 - 303-644 


£ £ £ 
33*225 - 23*949 = 9-276 


65 


33.225 - 16-292 — 16*933 






• 


The discontmnaiioe of the 
coDtribation at the advanced 
age of 65 strikes off 16*292/. 
from the sarriYorshtp annuity. 



The Uniform Annuity to Children. 

Let A„ A^, A., Ay, A^^ represent the preeent value of an an- 
nuity of 1/. on the lives of persons of the respective ages «, «0, tt, y, Zy 

a 

Then : ; -^ = ^ = the uniform annuity to each 

A.+A„+A«+Ay-fA, 
which S/. will provide; for A^ -f A« + A, + Ay + A, : S II 1 : x 
Assume that the sum of the uniform annuities is :=dpA,+d?A«+a;As 
+a;Ay+;rA,=S from the conditions of the question. And 

If the annuities are temporary or dderred by substituting the present 
values of the same for the values of annuities for life, these modifica- 
tions of the question will be solved. If the annuity is to be paid at 
the beginninfif, instead of the end of the year, the same principle will 
evidently hold. 
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On fk$nd$ to Pr^iridifar A§ 



UiV. 



JIU Capital Sum mdtk$Smvi^tonkmAmim^ 

payment qf U. -fO/. and -25/. to the" Civil Senrice Pnmdmt Fmd,'* 









1 


Surrivorship Annuitj to 


Widow, in- 




Sams uiiured bj the Annu^ LUb | 


■ured by Annual Premiums payable 
during Life of Husband and of Wtib 






Premiums. 




Age. 








—of equal Ages. 




PREMIUMS. 




^i 1 


•600 


-260 1 


£\ 


-600 


-260 




Sums Insured. 


Survivorship Annuities. 


16.... 


70-611 


86-266 


17-628 


4-9491 


2-4746 


1*2878 


16.... 


68-880 


84-440 


17-220 


4-8866 


2-4433 


1-2218 


17.... 


67-276 


83-638 


16-819 


4-8266 


2-4127 


1-2068 


18.... 


66-700 


82-860 


16-426 


4-7667 


2-8820 


1-1914 


19.... 


64-164 


82-077 


16-039 


4-7071 


2-8636 


1-1768 


20.... 


62-631 


81-816 


16*668 


4-6498 


2-8249 


11626 


21.... 


61 136 


80-668 


16-284 


4-6937 


2-2968 


1-1484 


22.... 


69-660 


29-830 


14-916 


4-6888 


2-2694 


11347 


23.... 


68-216 


29-107 


14-664 


4-4860 


2-2426 


1-1212 


24.... 


66-786 


28 893 


14- 196 


4-4323 


2-2162 


1-1081 


26.... 


66-884 


27-692 


18-846 


4-3808 


2-1904 


1-0962 


2«.... 


64-006 


27008 


18-602 


4«8801 


21660 


1-0826 


27.... 


62-046 


26-822 


13-161 


4-2806 


2-1403 


1-0702 


28.... 


61-806 


26-663 


12-826 


4-2319 


2- 1160 


10680 


2a.... 


49*988 


24-094 


12-497 


41838 


2-0919 


1-0469 


30.... 


48-686 


24-348 


12- 172 


4-1872 


20686 


1-0848 


81.... 


47-408 


23-704 


11-862 


4-0910 


2-0466 


1-0228 


82.... 


46- 144 


23- 072 


11-636 


4 0166 


2 0228 


1 0114 


83.... 


44-899 


22-460 


11*226 


40008 


2-0004 


1-0002 


34.... 


48-672 


21-836 


10-918 


8-9666 


1-9783 


-9891 


86.... 


42-469 


21-229 


10-616 


8-9128 


1-9664 


-9782 


86.... 


41-266 


20-683 


10-316 


8-8693 


1-9346 


-9673 


37.... 


40064 


20*042 


10*021 


8-8261 


1-9131 


-9666 


88.... 


88-016 


10-468 


9-729 


8-7830 


1-8816 


•9468 


89.... 


87-768 


18-881 


9-441 


8-7399 


1-8699 


-9860 


40.... 


86-624 


18-812 


9 166 


3-6966 


1-S483 


9241 


41.... 


86-497 


17 749 


8-874 


8-6627 


1-8268 


•9182 


42.... 


84-888 


17-191 


8-696 


8-6083 


1-8042 


-9021 


48.... 


88*280 


16*640 


8-320 


8-6631 


1-7816 


•8908 


44.... 


82- 186 


16098 


8047 


8-6167 


1-7684 


•8702 


46.... 


81 108 


16-662 


7-776 


8-4686 


1-7843 


•8672 


46.... 


SO 020 


16-014 


7-607 


8-4190 


-1-7095 


•8648 


47.... 


28-964 


14-482 


7-241 


8-3671 


1-6836 


-8418- 


48.... 


27-008 


13-964 


8-977 


8-8124 


1-8689 


•8881 


49.... 


26-860 


13-430 


6-716 


8-2646 


1*6278 


•8188 


60.... 


26-819 


12-910 


6-466 


8-1931 


1-6966 


-7983 


61.... 


24-782 


12-301 


6-196 


3-1272 


1-6636 


•7818 


62.,., 


28-762 


11-876 


6-938 


3-0661 


1-6280 


•7640 


68.... 


22 728 


11-864 


. 6-682 


2-9794 


1-4897 


•7448 


64.... 


21-707 


10-868 


6-427 


2-8960 


1-4480 


-7240 


66..., 


20-691 


10-346 


6178 


2-8062 


1*4026 


•7018 


68.... 


19-786 


9*867 


4-988 


2-7246 


1*8628 


•6811 


67.... 


18-882 


9-416 


4-708 


2-6628 


1-8264 


*6632 


68.... 


17-961 


8-981 


4-490 


2-6882 


1-2916 


•6468 


69.... 


17122 


8-661 


4-280 


2-6163 


1-2682 


6291 


80.... 


16-816 


8- 167 


4-079 


2-4621 


1-2260 


•6180 


61 


16-640 


7-770 


8*886 


2-8907 


11964 


•6977 


62.... 


14-796 


7-898 


8-699 


2-8320 


1 1660 


•6880 


68.... 


14081 


7040 


8-620 


2-2761 


1*1380 


*6690 


64.... 


18-806 


6-698 


8-349 


2-2220 


1-1116 


-6667 


66.... 


12-788 


6-868 


8- 184 


2-1728 


1*0861 


•6481 


66.... 


12-108 


6-064 


3-027 


2- 1246 


10628 


•6811 


67.... 


11-604 


6-762 


2-876 


2-0791 


1-0306 


•6196 


68.... 


10* 927 


6-464 


2-732 


20862 


1-0181 


•6091 


68..,. 


10-874 


6-187 


2-694 


1-9968 


-8979 


*49e9 


70.... 


9-846 


4-928 


2-461 


1-9678 


-9788 


^4886 



w«t3 
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The pieoeding Table shows, hi pounds and deoimab of a pound, 
the Sams which \l., 10^., and 5», a year, commenced at any age, from 
15 to 70, will insure, according to the rates of the English Life Table. 
It also shows the Surviyorship AnBuities whieh the same premium 
will provide for a wife of the same age as her husband: if she be 
younger, the annuities will be less; if older« they will be greater than 
those in the table. 



the '' OivU Service PrmdeKt Fund:* 



PrsMUt value of Annuitief of 1/. payable at the bboinnino of each year of age until 


the Male ii 18, and the Female 21 yean of age. 







Malei. 


Fmalea. 






10-475 


11-975 






1 


11-610 


13082 






2 


11-663 


13-190 






3 


11-368 


12-994 






4 


10-947 


12-650 






5 


10-432 


12-214 






6 


9-857 


11-711 






7 


9-231 


11-156 






8 


8-560 


10-558 






9 


7-847 


9-924 






10 


7-097 


9-256 






11 


6*311 


8-556 






12 


5-498 


7-824 






13 


4-657 


7-064 






14 


3-790 


6-282 






15 


2-893 


5-476 






16 


1-964 


4-646 






17 


1-000 


8-784 






18 


.... 


2-890 






19 


••#• 


1-963 






20 


••.. 


1-OOQ 




• 


21 









IiS 
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On Funds to Proindefor the 



CMay, 



BttampU qfthe Widawt' AwMtity, and qftke Capital Swmfor the mippori qf Orpkmu, 
to be intured by the contribution to the ** Civil Serviee Provident Fitnd" qf the 
Aueetmente at preeent levied on Public Incomee, under Act 4^5 Will. IV., 
cap, 4. 













suredby 
Contribuo 
tions con- 
tinued to 
last year of 


Insurance 


Annuity 




Tears 


Salary. 


Annual 
Contribu- 
tion. 


Totil 

Amount 

Contributed. 


K Account. 


Account. 


Age. 


of 
Service. 


Sum to 
provide for 
Children. 


Annuity 

for 
Widovr. 






jtf 


£ 


£ 


a 


£ 


^ 


174.... 
18; 













N Offlcer h 


as no claim 


1 


45 


1126 


1126 


, , 


until 6tli Payment 6aa 


1» 


2 


90 


2-360 


8-376 


.# 


Vbeenmade 


the a7-88W, 


20 


8 


90 


2260 


6-626 


,, 


(is the sum insured by tiM 


21 

23 


4 
6 


100 
110 


2-600 
6-600 


8-125 
18-626 


87-800 


J sinfflepremtum 18-626/. 


85 


d 


120 


6-000 


19H125 


386-690 


886-690 
















Officer married to wift 














of bis oum as 


-e. 


34. 


7 


180 


6-600 


26-185 


414-968 


807-492 


16196 


26 


a 


140 


7-000 


88126 


442-676 


881-338 


17-291 


26 


9 


160 


7-600 


40-636 


469-678 


284-889 


18-874 


27 


io 


1«0 


8-000 


48-626 


496001 


248-001 


19*444 


28 


n 


170 


8-600 


67-126 


621-664 


260-827 


20-502 


29 


]2 


180 


9-000 


66126 


646-648 


873-824 


21-648 


80 


18 


190 


9-500 


75-625 


570-991 


286-496 


22-682 


31 


M 


2U0 


10000 


85-625 


694-695 


297-348 


23-605 


82 


Ifi 


210 


10-500 


96125 


617-767 


806-884 


24-616 


88 


\^ 


220 


11000 


107126 


640-217 


820-109 


26-616 


84 


u 


230 


11-600 


118-626 


662-058 


831-027 


86-606 


86 


Id 


240 


12-000 


130625 


688-283 


841-«42 


87-588 


86 


Id 


260 


12-600 


148125 


703-916 


851-958 


38-650 


Iff 


20 


260 


13000 


156-125 


723-968 


361-979 


29-507 


88 


'21 


270 


13-500 


169*626 


743-416 


871-708 


80-468 


89 


n 


280 


14-000 


183 6-25 


762-298 


881-149 


31*388 


40. 


23 


290 


14-600 


198-126 


780-610 


890-306 


82-812 


41 


24 


800 


15000 


213-126 


798-359 


899-179 


83-226 


42 


3S 


300 


15-000 


228-125 


798-369 


899179 


83-326 


48. 


20 


800 


15iH)0 


248126 


798-369 


670-942 


WIFE DE. 


44. 


27 


800 


16000 


258-125 


798-859 




CEASED. 


46 


2§ 


800 


16-000 


273125 


796-869 






46 


n 


800 


16000 


288126 


798-869 




^U 


47 


ao 


800 


16-000 


303125 


798-359 




1^3 


48 


81 


800 


15-000 


818-125 


798-359 


1 


49 


33 


800 


15000 


833125 


798-359 


60 


»8 


800 


15-000 


848-126 


798-369 


■ MO 


61 


84 


800 


15000 


36.V126 


796-359 


5 




62 


86 


800 


16-000 


878-126 


798-369 


*• 


l\^% 


68 


as 


800 


15-000 


393-125 


798-359 


p 


64 


Z7 


800 


16000 


408-126 


798-359 


P 




66 


38 


800 


15-000 


423-126 


798-869 


66 


Sif 


300 


16-000 


438126 


798-369 


67 


40 


800 


15000 


453126 


798-»'59 


fill 


68 


41 


800 


15000 


468-125 


798-859 


69 


A2 


800 


15-000 


483-126 


798-859 


1 


60 


4a 


800 


15000 


498*126 


798-359 


61 


44 


800 


15000 


613126 


798-369 




.••s22 


62 


Ah 


800 


16-000 


628-125 


798-359 


I 


If WW 

nuated. 1 
64, and 
entitled 


68 


40 


800 


15-000 


648-125 


798-359 


64. 


47 


800 


16000 


668126 


798-359 




66 


48 


800 


15000 


678125 


798-369 






f If Ofl 


cer should 


be Super--^ 
tinue Con- 
> Sums In- ' 










66 


annuatet 
tribuUon 


i and discon 
•t 65, th« 


.. 


607*289 


479-878 


16-938 




.sured wc 


>nld be redii 


ced 










70 


68 


800 


15000 


648-126 


798-869 






76 


68 


800 


16-000 


728-125 


798-869 






80 


68 


800 


16-000 


798-126 


798-869 






85 


68 


800 


15-000 


878-125 


796-i!69 






90 


7Z 


800 


16-000 


948-126 


798-869 







NoTB.— The Officer entering in any year at the age of 17, and under 18, is assumed to be 18 on 
January 1st of the year foUowing: the contributions up to that date are carried to his account, 
and considered aa his first payment to the fund. 
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Widowi and Orpham of Civil Ojicen. 
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--ail 
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m 



16Q Pundsf&r ihs Widows and Orpiatu c/ OM Qffk^N* [iCajr, 





JOsm^qf 


7%rde Pkms Upon 


which AnnuiHes to Widowi m^ he prtmiei. 




1 








Half 




Annuity to Widow if OtfKvr** tf(c«««r tak* place 

fmntimUtkai^Ut fTij^, and at tke A«m 

BtatfldialstCoUaui. 










Contriba- 
tioDseoa- 


HilfSum 






Jfcal ^mam *a 


Tmt. 


IT 


Bdw7- 


CoBtrlbtt. 
Hon. 


IiutiTed: 
(Ibr Wito. If 
BoAnnuirty 


Xaiund: 


tS^K! 


WidoWt, 


Sanrlioiakfp 

geiofftofBa^ 

i«aee.tatxa- 












teChlldtts. 


_proti4cOB 
Widow's Lite. 


&- 




1 


s 


s 


4 


• 


• 


y 


s 


9 


Jan. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Ut. 


17| 


















1860 


18* 


46-000 


1136 


Officer has no claim nntil 6th 


If {he W\re dujirtt the Snas in kUck 


1861 


19 


90000 


3-360 


Parment 


has been made. He 


typ* are carried lo the Insnrane* Ac- 


1863 


30 


90000 


3-360 


is then entitled to ib» Soma 


count, eolnmn 6, at the baeianii^ ef 


1863 


31 


100-000 


3-60 


above the black line. 




the next year. 




1864 


33 


110000 


6-6 


37-800 


18-660 


18-660 








1866 


33 


130-000 


60 


386-690 


193-396 


193-396 


(Ist Plan.) 


3ndPlan.) 


(3idPlan.) 


1866 


34 


130000 


6-6 


414-983 


307 


493 


307 


493 


10036 


16 196 


19-696 


1857 


36 


140-000 


70 


443-676 


321 


338 


331 


388 


10-803 


17-391 


39-933 


1868 


26 


160000 


7-6 


469-678 


334 


840 


334 


840 


221*388 


210-84 


»u. 


1869 


37 


160000 


80 


496 001 


348 


001 


348 


001 


13-833 


19-444 


33-636 


I860 


38 


mooo 


8-6 


631-664 


360 


837 


360 


837 


248*00 


228-9S 


»f& 


1861 


39 


18U000 


90 


646-648 


873 


334 


373 


334 


13-866 


31-648 


1863 


SO 


190000 


19-6 


670-991 


385' 


496 


286 


496 


14-033 


33-683 


37-366 


1868 


31 


300000 


100 


694-696 


397 


348 


397 


848 


16-404 


33-606 


36-604 


1864 


83 


310-000 


10-6 


617-767 


308 


884 


308 


884 


16-179 


34-616 


99-840 


1866 


83 


330000 


11-0 


640-317 


330 


109 


330 


109 


16-969 


36-616 


Sl-084 


1866 


34 


330000 


11-6 


663-068 


331 


037 


331 


037 


17-746 


36-606 


83-376 


1867 


36 


340 000 


120 


683-383 


341 


643 


341 


643 


18 638 


37-683 


38-476 


1868 


36 


260 000 


13-6 


703-916 


361 


068 


361 


968 


19-839 


38-660 


34-664 


1869 


37 


360000 


ISO 


733-968 


361- 


979 


361 


979 


30-160 


39-607 


36 841 


1870 


88 


270 000 


18-6 


743-416 


371 


708 


871 


708 


30 978 


30-458 


87-008 


1871 


89 


280-000 


140 


763-398 


881 


149 


381 


149 


31-810 


31 388 


38101 


1873 


40 


390000 


14-6 


780-^10 


390 


306 


390 


306 


33-661 


83-313 


89-303 


1873 


41 


300000 


160 


798-359 


899 


179 


899 


179 


38-630 


88-325 


40-433 


1874 


43 


800000 


160 


798-369 


899 


179 


399 


179 


39918 


271-76 


40-438 


1875 


48 


300-000 


16-0 


798-369 


399 


179 


399 


179 


34-301 


33-335 


1876 


44 


800000 


16-0 


798-369 


399 


-179 


399 


•179 


34-731 


8S-336 


40-483 


1877 


46 


300000 


160 


798-369 


399 


179 


399 


179 


35 169 


38-336 


40-438 


1878 


46 


800000 


160 


798-359 


899 


179 


899 


179 


35 647 


33-336 


40-488 


1879 


47 


800000 


160 


798-359 


399 


179 


399 


179 


26-168 


33-336 


40-438 


1880 


48 


800-000 


16-0 


798-359 


399 


179 


399 


179 


36-706 


38-336 


40 433 


18S1 


49 


300-000 


16-0 


793 359 


399 


179 


399 


179 


399*18 


212*32 


ara. 


1882 


60 


300-000 


15-0 


798-869 


399 


179 


399 


179 


399*18 


204-07 


ariL 


1883 


61 


300000 


16*0 


798-369 


899 


179 


899 


179 


38-616 


38-336 


40-433 


1884 


63 


800-000 


16-0 


798-859 


399 


179 


399 


179 


39-363 


33-336 


40-483 


1886 


63 


300-000 


150 


798-869 


399 


179 


899 


179 


80- 174 


33-336 


40-433 


1886 


64 


800000 


16-0 


798-859 


399 


179 


899 


179 


31-063 


33-336 


40-433 


1887 


66 










899 


179 


83-037 


33-336 


40-433 


1888 


66 


If the Si 


ilarybetl) 


LOMuneall 


the other 


399 


179 


33-046 


33-386 


40-433 


1889 


67 


elai 


nentsrami 


IIQ QUCDflD] 


{ed. 


399 


179 


34119 


33-336 


40-483 


1890 


68 










399 


179 


36-268 


33-336 


40-433 


1891 


69 










399 


179 


36-4b3 


33-336 


40-433 


1893 


60 










399 


179 


399-18 


128-86 


Nil. 


1893 


61 










399 


179 


39-166 


33-336 


40 433 


1894 


63 










399 


179 


40-644 


33-336 


40-433 


1896 


68 










399 


179 


43-333 


33-336 


40-433 


1896. 


64 










399 


179 


43-910 


33-336 


40-433 


1897 


66 










899- 


179 


993*18 


100-68 


WL 


1903 


70 










309 


179 


66-903 


33-336 


40-433 


1907 


76 










399 


179 


73-033 


83-336 


40-438 


1913 


80 






. 




199-179 


96-763 


33 W 


40^438 
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Moral and Educational 8tcUui%09 of England and Wale$, By Jo«bfd 
Fletohjbb, Esq., Barriiter-at-LaWf Bon. See. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, present H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
19th March, 1849.J 

Hatino made the process of education amonpf tboee oominitted for 
criminal offences the subject of former iuTestigation, I would now beg 
permisrion to put on record the accompan^ng summary of that 
progress^ as tested by the ayerage proportion m each district, showing 
each degree of instruction in 1 842-3-4, compared with that showing 
tbe same degree of instruction in 1845-6-7. It will be found to present 
some peculiar features, which appear, at tbe first glance, to be quite 
anomalous; but a closer inspection will show that they support the 
conclusions that haye been drawn from the more detailed eyidence*. 

Thus it appean a fatal blow to the reputation of good influences 
from edncation to find that, in the total decline of 18*2 per cent, in the 
criminal commitments there has been a decline of 19*7 per cent, in the 
least instructed, and only 2*1 per cent, in the most instructed districts. 
But this will be explained by obserying further that the greatest 
decline in the total number of commitments is also coincident (one 
district alone excepted) yrith the greatest apparent progrett in educa- 
tion, and the least decline with the least apparent progress in instruc- 
tion during the period under obseryation. Whence it is obyious that 
this ^sturlance of the figures from their arrangement in the tables 
representing the preceding period of fiye yearst, is but the result of 
the uniyereal breeze of real or fiincied prosperity which accompanied 
cheaper food and the deyelopment of the railway system, and found 
ample employment for the poorer and more ignorant classes generally. 
The decline of commitments from these classes in the districts of mere 
labour, thus throws the more instructed ^tricts, which contain the 
metropolis and the towns of tbe south, into a oomparatiyely invidious 
relief; while the metropolis itself appears positiyely to exhibit an 
increase in every feature of depravity. 

It would give me sincere pleasure to add that the same fluctuations 
of industry wiU account for the whole of the excess already pointed 
out in the relative amount of the ill educated (not tiiteducated) crimi- 
nals in the more ignorant districts; but this is a feature which triumphs 
through all fluctuations, together with the more rapid decline of total 
ignorance within than without the gaol, with which it is associated J; 
for while the total increase in the commitments from 18d7-6-9 to 
1842-3-4 was 23 per cent., the increase in the wholly ignorant was 
only 11*6 per cent.; and while the decrease in the total commitments 
from 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7 has been only 13*2 per cent., the decrease 
in the wholly ignorant has been 15*6 per cent. 

* Journal of the Sutistical Society of London, vol. zi., p. 348. 

t Ibid., vol. xi., p. 354. 

% This decline is 3 per cent in five yean in gaol (toI. xi., p. 358), and only 1*2 
per cent, in 4i yean in the country at large (toL z., p. 205), being only tbe lame aa 
in gaol during the next period of three yean rroL xi., p. 364), daring a time when 
there were less than the nsoal amonnt of oommittals from the lower daaaes. 
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The more compendious abstracts hereafter eiTen, whioh show the 
ignorance amonfi; criminals in comparison with the number of commit- 
ments for each principal class of offf^nces, everywhere betray a like 
general coincidence between that ignorance and the extent to which 
there is a want of instruction in the several districts, modified by the 
general law already detected, that the proportion of the whoUy unsdu- 
eaUd among criminals is greater than the proportion in the population 
at large in the mo9t instructed districts, and less in the least instructed 
districts; a result which might be supposed to arise merely from 
migration, if the relative excess were observed in connexion only with 
the metropolis and the great centres of industry. But as it occurs 
equally in the most remote regions, while the converse is repeatedly 
observed in the most crowdeo, it appears to justify the inference 
already drawn, that the education which prevails in these regions 
differs yet more in quality than in quantity; and that the relative 
excess of the wholly uninstructed in the more educated remote districts 
is immediately associated with the positive smallness of the total 
number of commitments, and arises from the smaller number of 
persons very imperfectly instructed who there appear before the 
tribunals of justice. In a very few of the most ignorant counties, such 
as Somersetshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire, the proportion of the 
wholly ignorant among those committed for criminal offsnoes exceeds, 
however, the general average of the district as though to warn us not 
to put our trust in brutal ignorance any more than in the most imper- 
fect forms of education. The general law above stated is seen likewise 
to produce an apparent anomaly in the final summary, in which there 
appears in the least instructed counties of the most instructed districts 
an excess of total ignorance among persons committed, to the extent of 
9*9 per cent, over the proportion found among those committed in the 
most instructed counties of the least instructed districts, although, 
among the population at large, the converse is found to the extent of 
13*1. It will be observed also, that the balance of persons of inde- 
pendent means is 9*4 per cent, in favour of the more instmcted counties, 
though that of the real property in proportion to the population is 2*1 
against them; and that the aspect of these figures admits only of the 
interpretation already suggested: viz., the coincidence of a superior 
quality as well as amount of instruction, with a superior proportion of 
persons of independent means compared with the whole population, 
whatever may be the proportion of real property. The relative excess 
of ignorance among the crimiiuils of such districts must be accounted 
for in this manner, or by some law of moral assimilation which has yet 
to be surmised. 
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The general result to he derived from all the iablee showing the 
relative progress of education among criminals and among the popn* 
lation at large, is still the same that we have elsewhere found* to bear - 
irrefragable testimony to the powerful influence of Christian education, 
as a detergent from criminal courses. For, although it is obvious that 
a large proportion of the instruction conveyed in the districts least 
educateo, least educating, and least disposed to educate, is of a kind to 
produce no commensurately good effect, we have, on one side of them, 
the counties in which even the like imperfect instruction is making no 
progress, with the concomitant of a positive moral deterioration in the 
mi£t of general improvement ; while, on the other, the counties of the 
most instruction present in every respect a more encouraging aspect. 
To emulate their example, not only in regard to the extent but the 
quality of the instruction to be imparted, is a common duty; and a 
caution like the present as to the quality of the instruction to be pro- 
moted^ is no less valuable a contribution on the part of our science than 
its unvar3ring encouragement to the extension of education generally. 
Not that these figures convey any evidence to positive evil produced 
by the imperfect education which has been conveyed, but only to a 
considerable amount of self-deception as to the amount of good which 
was supposed to be associated with it ; and they certainly constitute a 
feature of our educational statistics in which I hope that we shall see 
no further progress. 

M. Queny has long maintained that in France, the moral features 
of different districts present no general coincidence with the varying 
amount of technical instruction prevailing in tliem. But how he can 
have arrived at the same conclusion in re^rd tt> England, as it is said 
he has, except through very rude and imperfect processes, I cannot 
conceive. The results which I am now submitting are derived from 
an analysis of every recent evidence on the subject, pursued in the 
most legitimate methods, with every available correction; and since 
they differ from those of M. Guerry, I am led to doubt whether those 
put forth in his original work on the Moral Statistics of France would 
not be oonsiderably altered by a correction in the ^distribution of crime 
for the difierences in the ages of the population in the different depart- 
ments. If this be not the case, it is the more important for Doth 
countries to understand what are the influences which unite an element 
of moral improvement with all vigorous instruction in England but are 
wanting to that which prevails in France; for that Uiey may be 
wanting I can very well conceive; and statistical evidence to their ab- 
sence under a highly elaborate system of public instruction is of an 
importance too grave to be received with vague incredulity, or met by 
any denial which does not satisfactorily subvert such formal testimony. 
If it be well founded, it is a wvming to our neighbours to se^ for the 
rising generation in their own country the character of instruction, and 
the beneficial influences g||Bnerally associated with it, which are ob- 
served in extenfflve operation among the people (^ England; and to 
ourselves, that we should carnally foster this character and these 
influenceB, and immediately abandon the self-deception in which it is 
obvious that we are also spreading a kind of instruction which ia les^ 

* Joamal of tlie Staetistlcal Society of London, vol. x., p. 210. 
* pp. 12— IS, 10—29. 
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flMble ofiljr iban absolute iffnorance, in those mral distriete, fbr iqstaiief, 
in whieh the ill-8Upporte<rday*school is giving onlj the weakest verbal 
instruction^ and those remotest of the manu&otnring localities in which 
very feeble Sunday-sehoola take upon them to do the whole work of 
secular as well as religious instruction. 

' An appropriate sequel to the foregoing tables will be found in the 
accompanying summary, which shows in a yet narrower compass the 
clian||e8 in the degree of instruction evinced among those committed 
for tnal at Assises and Sessions during the whole eight years ending 
with 1847. 

Abstiugt of iJie Pro^reti of PopnUir EdwaHon in Eight Yoan among the 
Male Persons Commiueafor Trial at Amtsee and Seestone^ derived /rom 
a eomnarison of the Average Numbere in 1837-8-9 and 1846-6-7, tfAo M- 
hibited the undernamed degrees of Scholarship; and expressed in per 
Osntagee of the Increase or Decrease of each Class, in each Onmty and 
District of England and Wales, during that period. 



DIBTBICTS AND C0UMTIB& 


Neither 

Read nor 
Write. 


Reed or 
Write Im- 
perfeetly. 


Read 

and Write 
WdL 


Superior 
BdneatloB. 


Couniiei. 
I. A. CottDtifii of LeMt iDBtnictioii:— 

Sussex 


- 8-7 

- 3-6 
+ 2-0 


+ 19.9 
+ 6-9 
- 3-5 


-10-7 
- 8-8 
+ •« 


— *5 


Hftnts 


+ -5 
+ 1*0 






Total-^Least Instruction 


- 4-3 


+ 9-6 


- 5-6 


+ '3 






I. B. Counties of Most Instraction:— 

Kent 


- 2-4 

+ 100 


+ 21 

- 8-6 


+ -3 
- 1-7 




DsTonshire ^ 


+ -3 


Total— Most Instraction 


+ 1-7 


- 20 


+ -2 


+ "1 






Total— Southern Agrtcuitural and Mari- 
time Counties / 


- M 


+ 3-6 


- 2-6 


+ •! 


II. South 3iidland and Eastern AgH^ 
cultural Counties. 

the Eastern Counties:^ 

Suffolk 


- 6-8 

- 3-2 
+ 1-3 

- 1-9 
-200 


+ 11-9 
+ 130 

+ 31 
- -6 
+ 25-5 


- 5-2 

- 9-6 

- 3-9 
+ -9 

- 3-9 


+ •! 


Cambridge i... .......*.... 


— -2 


Norfolk 


— -5 


Essex 

Huntingdon 


+ '4 
-1-6 


Tetat- Least lastructloii 


- 2-9 


- 6-3 


- 3-3 


- -1 


II. B. Counties of Most Instruction^ being 
the South Midland Counties:— 

Watshire 

Oxford 

Berkshire 


- 6-9 

- 9-6 

- 6-2 


+ 7-3 
+ 12-9 
+ 9-4 


- 3-5 

- 3-5 


+ -3 

+ -2 
+ -3 




- 7-3 


+ 9-4 


- 2-3 


+ -2 






Total— South Midland and Bastem Agri-\ 
«QltanAGouiiti8t / 


- 4-4 


+ 7-4 


- 30 


M*. 



ise 



Maml and EdueoOumal 8kAiUie$ 



CMayi 



Abstkaot of the Progreaa of Poiw/Jar Ediicatim tn E3glit YmrMtmnomfftke 
Male Pertons QmrniUedfar TrieU of Assizes and SetHans. — ^CoDtiDued. 



DISTRICTS Ain> COUNTIES. 


Neither 

Bead nor 

Write. 


Read or 
Write Im- 
peritoUy. 


BMd 

and Write 
WelL 


Superior 


III. Metropolitan Counties; both in the 
highest scale qf Instruction. 
Mid4Iefl«x 


- '4 

- 8-4 


+ 6-8 
+ 11-.4 


- 6-2 

- 2-6 


— "2 


Surrey 


— -4 






Total— Most Instmction 


-22 


+ 7-7 


- 5-3 


— -2 






IV. North Midland and North Eastern 
Agricultural Counties, 
IV. A. Counties of Least iMtruction, being 
tlie North Midland Counties:— 


- -6 

- 8-5 


+ 90 
+ 14-2 


- 7-8 

- 5-4 


— -6 


Shropshira 


— '3 






Total— Least Instruction 


- 51 


+ 11-9 


- 6-4 


— *4 






IV. B. Counties of Most Instruction, being 
the North Eastern Cojinties:— 

Lincoln 


- 1-6 

- 41 
+ 30 


+ 5-3 
+ 6-4 
+ 9-6 


- 40 


+ -3 


Northampton ,..,. 


4. •! 


Rutland 






*'" 


Total— Most Instruction 


- 2-4 


+ 6-2 


- 3-9 


+ *1 






Total— North Midland and North Eastern 1 
Agricultural Counties J 


- 3-8 


+ 8-8 


- 4-9 


- 1 


V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, 

unth Domestic Man^racturss. 
V. A. Counties of Least Instruction:— 

Bedfordshire 


- 31 

- 2-9 
-18-7 


+ 60 
+ 1-6 
+ 151 


- 2-9 
+ M 
+ 3-4 




Buckinghamshire , . 


+ -2 
+ -2 


Hertfordshire 






Total— Least Instruction 


-.10-5 


+ 101 


+ -3 


+ '2 






V. B. Counties of Most Instruction:— 
Somerfletffhim 


- 3-5 


+ 2-8 


+ -7 






***• 


Total— Most Instruction 


- 3-5 


+ 2-8 


+ -7 






•••• 


Total— South Midland Agricultural Conn, 
ties, with Domestic Manufiu^ures 


- 6-6 


+ 6-4 


+ -1 


- 1 


VI. Weetem (and chie/fy Celtic) Agri- 

cultural and Mining Counties. 
VI. A. Counties of Least Instruction:— 

South Wales 


+ '2 

- 7-1 

- 9-3 


+ 4-3 

+ 5-3 
+ 10-9 


- 3-7 
+ 3-0 

- 1-8 


— *8 


North Wales 


-1-2 
+ -2 


Monmouthshire ....„ 




Total— Least Instruction 


- 4-5 


+ 6-2 


- 1-2 


- -5 




VI. B. Counties of Most Instruction:— 
Cornwall 


+ 4-5 


- 5-9 


+ -6 


+ *8 






Total— Most Instruction 


+ 4-5 


- 5-9 


+ -6 


^ -8 






Total-WestPAgricultural&lfiningCounties 


- 1-8 


+ 2-4 


- -5 


- -1 
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ksnvLkct of ike Progreu of Popular Education m Eight Yoart OMiumg iht 
Male Pereont ConmUudfor trial at Amzee and i&Mf<>fi#.— Continued. 





NeithOT 

R«idnor 

Writfc 


Read or 
Write Im. 


Read 

aiidnvrito 
WelL 


Superior 


Til. Northern Ai^rieuUund and MhikHf 
Countiet, 

YII. A. CoontiesofLeMtlnstniction:— 


+ 6-9 

- 8-6 

- 1-4 


- 1 
+ 9-6 
+ 1-5 


- 4-6 

- 1 

- 1 


— 1*2 


Nnrtb Riding 


— '9 


Dvrbam .,... ... .... ..... 








Tofaa— Least Inttniction 


- 3-9 


+ 51 


- -6 


- -6 






VII. B. CoimtiMofMortlnstnictioii:— 

CmnlMnrlAnd ., .. . . . ^ 


- 47 

- 8-7 

- 6-6 


+ 14-7 
+ 9-6 
+ 15-7 


-100 

- -1 

- 9-5 




East Riding, with City and Ainaty 
Northumberland 


- -8 
+ -4 


Total— M(Mt Inatnietion 


- 70 


+ 130 


- 5-8 


— -2 






Total-Northern Agricnltnral and Miningl 
Counties f 


- 5-5 


+ 9-3 


- 3-5 


- -3 


VIII. Norikem and Midland Mtning and 
MmnifacUmng Couniief. 

Till. A. Counties of Least Instruction:— 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 


-**6-9 

- 8-7 
+ 4-8 

- 1-3 


+ -7 
+ 8-5 
+ 9-7 
- -9 
+ 2-6 


+ -2 

- 1-7 

- -2 

- 4-4 

- 1-3 


- 9- 

- 9* 


West Riding 


- 8« 


StalFordshire 


+ 5* 


WorMiaterfkii^ 








Total— Least Instruction 


- 41 


+ 61 


- 1-9 


- -1 






VIII. B. Counties of Most Instruction:- 
Perbyshire 


- 5-8 

- 9-9 

- 5-6 

- 4-2 

- 3-5 


+ 4-5 
+ -7 
+ 3-8 
+ 60 
+ 5-7 


+ 1-4 
+ 8-7 
+ 11 

- 1-8 

- 21 


- -l 


Gloucestershire 


+ -5 


Wannckshire 


+ -7 


Leicestershire 




Nottingham 


- -1 






Total— Most Instruction 


- 6-5 


+ 3-2 


+ 2-9 


+ *4 






Total— North Midland Mining and Manu-\ 
facturing Countiea 


- 4-9 


+ 51 


- -3 


+ -1 


Total- England and Wales 


- 4-2 


+ 6-1 


- 1-9 









We may now proceed to examine, in so far as our data will permiiy ' 
the relatire qaalky of that smaller relative amount of delinquency 



which appears to exist in the more instructed parts of the conntry, an4 
ascertain whether we can hence derive a still greater encouragement to 
regard a people's Christian education as an efficient and availahle 
detergent from crime; or whether it can possibly prove that, in the 
more instructed districts, its lesser amount is counterbalaaoad by its 
more heinous quality. 

The classification of crime adopted in the Criminal Returns of the 
Home Office is avowedly imperfect; and it is by no means easy to 
make one which shall be simple, and yet serve the purposes at once of 
administrative justice and abstract science; the latter imperfect, and 
the former encumbered with arbitrary dassifieations and designationaof 
crime inherited from every age of our legislation and legal practice. 
It is our present duty, however, to make the best of the clasnfication 
already in use, rather than suggest a better; and we are under ^eat 
obligation, as Statists, to our i^Uow labourer, Samuel Sedgrovei Esq., 
of the Home Office, for the superiority of that which he has employed 
ever since the year 1834, when the Criminal Returns first came under 
his superintendence, as compared with the rude and imperfect catalogue 
for the kingdom at large, and for the metropolis alone in detail, which 
they previously presented; whole classes of the minor offences, such as 
assaults, riots, &c., being arbitrarily omitted by the compiler. This 
classification was the subjeet of much debate in our Society soon after' 
its first publication; and in a paper by Mr. Symons, which was 
abstracted in our proceedings, many desiderata were suggested. But 
the officers of our Courts necessarily refuse to make any distinctions 
which the Courts themselves do not; and those who compile from 
their data cannot change their integral character. Changes are, how- 
ever, constantly taking place in these returns, not to meet the views of 
the man of science, but as a necessary result of even minor changes in. 
our criminal law, which occasion a mutability in the classification of 
offences under the heads now employed, though these be not themselves 
changed, which would invalidate any work, however elaborate, if it 
assumed that the figures found under each head always described 
exhaustively the same thing, and attempted by their means its separate 
exhibition during a long course of years. It is only the great groups 
that can safely be employed for comparison between one tune or place 
and another; and as these groups supply a sufficient basis of observa- 
tions without wandering over any lengthened period, it is the avers^^ 
of the two several periods of three years each, last put on record, that 
I have employed for the purpose of the present comparisons between 
one county or district and another. It is only in the case of the county 
of Rutland that the data are so few as to produce the occasional ex- 
a^;geration of the per centages without any consistency which imme- 
diately betrays a basis of observation too limited to shadow forth a law; 
but this is altogether an anomalous case too unimportant to demand 
special provision, unless it had been by including Rutland with one of 
the contiguous counties, which I should have been tempted to do, but 
for the technical incompleteness which would thus appear throu|(h my 
whole work. "With the present caution, I shall refram from pointing 
out every case in which the figures relating to this mere wapentake, 
dignified with the rank of a county, are obviously untmstwovthy. 
The like difficulty would have been esperijonced in the caso of flonM 
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of the Wcfbh oonntiefl, owiiifr to the panoity of thoir popihtion, if I " 
had not throughout the inquiry treated the whole of North Walef 
and South Wales respectively as single counties, because, in property 
and population, equal only to the average of English counties. The 
total number of integral divisions in the quality of counties is therefore 
only 42, when the Hidings of Yorkshire are not distinguished, or 44 
when they are, instead of 52, as it would be if the counties of Wales 
were considered severally. 

The following table of the total commifcmenta during the last six 
years, from 1842 to 1847 inclusive, exhibits the classification now in 
use, and gives the data upon which the present calculations are based, 
with the addition of the commitments of females, in the proportion of 
1 to 4, which are omitted from the succeeding analyses, for the sake of 
making the proper allowance for the varying ages of the population. 

CoMPARATiVB Table, tihoudng the Number of Persons €fomm4ttedfor Trial or Bailei 
in England and Wales, in each qf the Six Years 1842-47, and the Ofenees isiih 
which the Persons stood Charged. 



OFFBNCB8. 



1847. 



1844. 



18431 



Total 
to Six 
Y«an. 
1848^. 



No. 1. Qfeneea against the Person, 

Mvder 

Attempts to murder, attended with) 
dangerouB bodilj mjuries j 

Attempts to murder, unattended 
with bodily injuries 

Shooring at, stabbing, wounding, l 

* &C.,, with intent to maim, dis- > 

flgnra, &c ' 

Manslaughter 

Attempts to procure the miscarriage) 
of women j 

Concealing the births of iniiEmts 

Sodomy 

Aasanlts, with intent to commit so- 
domy end other unnatural mis- 
demeanors 

Rape, and carnally abusing girls'l 
under the age of ten years ; 

Assaulto, with intent to ravish and 
carnally abuse 

Gsmally abusing girls Ix^een the] 
age often and twelye years J 

Ab&ction 

Bigamy 

ChUd stealing 

Assaults 

Assaults on peace-officers in the ex-] 
ecution of their duty j 



72 
13 

10 

221 

234 

3 

65 
42 

55 

97 
131 



2 

84 

8 

672 

314 



68 
21 

15 

190 

190 

4 

78 
68 

64 

139 
164 



1 

82 

2 

786 

372 



Total of No. 1.. 



2,023 



2,249 



66 
21 



136 

173 

1 

53 
50 

51 

86 

123 

6 

"62 

4 
797 

329 



75 
17 

19 

221 

209 

6 

87 
69 

97 

127 
167 

8 

4 

69 
5 

788 

338 



85 
12 

23 

219 

258 

13 

66 
67 

77 

127 

158 

7 

107 

6 

742 

464 



67 

4 

26 

166 
191 



49 

38 

53 



118 
141 

2 

7 

65 

1 

727 

467 



433 



102 

1,153 
1,255 

39 

398 

834 

397 

694 
884 

38 

14 

469 

21 

4,512 

2,284 



1,966 



2,806 



2,431 



2,127 



18,102 
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No. 2, Qfenees egemst Property, 
committed with Violemee. 

Sacrilege 

Barglarj 

Buiilary, attended with violence to] 

persons i 

Houaebreaking 



Breaking within the cartilage of) 
dwelling-honaes, and stealing ..../ 

Breaking into shops, warehouses, 
and counting-houses, and stealing 

Misdemeanors, with intent to com- 
mit the above offences 

Robberf 

Robberj and attempts to rob, by 
persons armed, in company, &c. 

Robbery, attended with cutting or 
wounding 

Obtaining property by threats to 
accuse of unnatural crimes 

Assaults, with intent to rob, and de- 
manding property with menaces . 

Stealing in dwelling-houses, persons 
therein being put in fear 

Sending menacing letters to extort) 
money 

Piracy 



Total of No. 2. 



No. 3. Qfeneee agaSnet Property, 
commuted without Violence. 

Cattlcstealing 

Horse-stealing 

Sheep-stealing 

Larceny, to the value of 5/. in dwell- 

ing-houses 

Larceny, from the person 

Larceny, by servants 

Laraeny, simple 

Stealing from vessels in port, on a 

rinr, &c 

SteaHng goods in process of manu- 

liaeture 

Stealing fixtures, trees, and shrubs) 

growing, &c / 

Misdemeanors, with intent to steal.... 

Embezzlement 

Stealing and receiving letters stolen) 

firom the Post-Office by servants f 

Receiving stolen goods 

Frauds, and attempts to defraud .... 



Total of No. 3. 



1847. 



7 
444 

6 

611 

60 



32 

77 
247 

15 

3 

14 



1,732 



38 
152 
283 

218 

2,066 

1,856 

16,524 

158 



357 

42 
415 

20 

764 
677 



... 23,571 



1848. 



372 

6 

483 

40 

165 

19 
116 
252 

11 

3 

39 



1,507 



31 
120 
211 

192 

1,841 

1,573 

14,143 

151 



226 

45 
381 

15 

592 

514 



20,035 



f84& 



3 

412 

11 

483 
64 

155 

16 

74 

208 

9 

1 

22 

1 

5 
7 



1,471 



32 
110 
215 

179 

1,796 

1,501 

13,794 

113 

1 

262 

27 
351 

12 

617 

496 



19,506 



10 
476 

5 

546 
54 

200 

29 

78 

291 

22 
6 

31 

3 

6 
2 



1,759 



44 
163 
286 

188 

1,626 

1,329 

14,777 

94 



278 

25 
354 

11 

657 

590 



20,425 



1843. 



27 

812 

27 
669 
100 

276 

39 
146 
322 

37 

1 

57 

11 

6 



2,530 



59 
182 
403 

204 

1,676 

1,434 

15,977 

146 



389 

18 
367 

25 

827 
588 



22,298 



1842. 



17 
560 

20 

679 

95 

251 

37 
106 
330 

10 

4 

50 

2 

2 
15 



2,178 



54 
172 
428 

229 

1,694 

1,550 

17,220 

151 



442 

24 
408 

22 

907 

689 



23,995 



Total 
loflbc 
Yew, 
184M7. 



64 

3,076 

75 

3,471 

413 

1,247 

172 

597 

1,650 

104 
18 

213 

17 

25 
35 



11.177 



258 

899 

1,826 

1,210 

10,699 

9,243 

92,435 

813 
13 

1,954 

181 
2,276 

105 

4.364 
3,554 



129,830 
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Total 


OFFENCES. 


1847. 


1848. 


1848. 


1844. 


1843. 


1849. 


inBix 
Yaars, 
184S-47. 


No. 4. Malicious Offences against 








* 








Property. 
















Setting fire to a dweUing-house, ) 
or shop, persons being therein..../ 


1 


13 


3 


g 


g 


12 


45 














Setting fire to a honse, warehouse,) 
corn-stack, &e ] 


99 


107 


78 


217 


90 


45 


636 


Setting fire to crops, plantations,) 
heath, &c 1 


16 


7 


12 


15 


4 


3 


57 


Attempts to commit arson, set firel 


9 


5 


9 


5 


3 


2 


33 
















Riot, and feloniously demolishing) 
buildings, machinery, &c j 


13 


5 




2 


60 


71 


151 














Destroying silk, woollen, linen, or} 
















cotton goods, in process of manu- / 
fiicture ) 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


11 
















Destroying hop-binds, trees, and) 
shrubs growing &c ] 


3 


5 


2 


11 


18 


8 


47 


Killing and maiming cattle 


25 


40 


28 


43 


34 


37 


207 


Sending letters threatening to bum) 
houses, &c « J 


7 


4 


6 


14 


15 


6 


52 


Other mslicious offences 


11 


21 


9 


31 


46 


14 


132 






Total of No. 4 


186 


209 


149 


347 


279 


201 


1,371 






No. 5. Forgery and Offences against 
















the (Currency. 
















Forging and uttering forged Bank) 
of England notes / 


2 


1 


2 


2 


8 


12 


27 
















Forging and uttering other forged I 
instruments ) 


162 


125 


109 


151 


182 


139 


868 
















Having in possession, &c., forged) 
Bank of England notes / 


1 








\ 




2 
















Counterfeiting the current gold and) 
silver coin J 


8 


15 


7 


9 


28 


26( 


1 93 


Having in possession, &c., irople-) 
mentsfor coining / 


17 


14 


12 


21 


40 


50 


154 


Buying and putting off counterfeit 
gold and silver coin j 


3 






3 


2 


1 


9 




.... 












Uttering and having in postession) 
ditto j 


332 


251 


308 


362 


407 


406 


2,066 


ToUl of No. 5 


525 


406 


438 


. 648 


668 


634 


3,219 
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CoMPUtATiYB Table, shawina the Number ofPeraofu ComimitUdfor Trial or Bailed 
in England and fVales, in each of the Six Tears 1842-479 and the Offmoeswiik 
which the Persons stood charged.-— Continixed. 



OFFENCES. 



1847. 



1846. 



1845. 



1843. 



1848. 



in Six 
Tcus» 

1842h47. 



No. 6. Other Qfencet not included 
in the above Classes, 

High treason 

Assembling armed, &c.y to aid) 
smugglers / 

Assaulting and obstructing officers) 
employed to prevent smuggling/ 

Beer-fltealingy and feloniously re- 
sisting deer-keepers 

Being out armed, &c., to take game j 
by night, taking game by night, > 
and assaulting game-keepers ...J 

Taking and destroying tish in en- 
closed water 

Being at large under sentence of 
transportation , 

Prison-breaking, harbouring and) 
aiding the escape of felons J 

Perjury and subornation of perjury... 

Riot, sedition, &c 

Riot, breach of the peace, and) 
pound-breach 

Rescue, and refusing to aid peace- 
officers 

Keeping disorderly houf«es 

Indecently exposing the person 

Felonies, not included in abovel 
Denominations 

Misdemeanors, ditto 



Total of No. 6. 
Grand Total 



75 



30 
33 



373 



99 
5 

13 

151 



796 



28,833 



128 



9 
34 

302 

11 

84 
14 

7 

93 



701 



25,107 



95 

5 

1 

16 
27 

363 

14 

86 
5 

8 

147 



1 
17 

111 



24 

50 
2 

567 

13 

187 
9 

9 

158 



773 1,157 



24,303 26,542 

I 



16 
4 

236 



24 

65 
60 

543 

18 

145 
6 

24 

236 



1,385 



29,591 



6 

10 

101 



27 

79 
962 

595 

12 

186 
5 

8 

171 



2,174 



2» 

46 

746 

S6 
21 

130 

288 

1,024 

2,74S 

70 

787 
44 

69 

956 



31,309 



6,936 



165.685 



Some conception of the decree of gravity attaclimpf to the offenoea 
for which the prose number of 28,833 })er8on8 were committed in 1847 
may be derived from the results of the proceedings. Fifty-one persons 
woip sentenced to death; 46 to transportation for life, 30 for more than 
15 years, 230 for 10 to 15 years, 769 from 7 to 10 years, and 1,731 
for 7 years; 4 to imprisonment from 2 to 3 years, 455 from 1 to 
2 years, 2,355 from 6 months to 1 year, and 15,498 not exceeding 
6 months; 369 were whipped, fined, and discharpred on sureties; and 
4 were pardoned; making the total number of the convicted only 
21,542, of whom 15,499 were imprisoned for less than 6 months, and 
11,800 of these for petty larcenies. Fifteen were found insane on 
arraignment, and 25 acquitted as being insane. Five thousand two 
hundred were found not guilty on trial, 1,859 had no bill found, and 
192 were not prosecuted; making a total of 7,251 acquitted. The 
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capital conviction was carried into effect in 8 oaaes; and in a ninth it 
was avoided onlj by suicide. 

The precedinf^ classification admits of a slight modification which will 
greatly increase its value to our present purpose. By foUowinsr arbi- 
trarily the distinction between offences against the person and offences 
against property, the totals under the former head are made to embrace 
a clond of common assaults, which entirely obscure the numerical data 
relating to more serious forms of offence; while, on the other hand, 
the midicions offences against property, entered in the midst of those 
whose object is purely the desire of gain, cause the total of offences 
against property to involve very discordant elements. I have, there- 
fore, although the change still leaves various minor discrepancies^ 
brought into one firroup the offences which are principally the result 
of uncontrolled or disordered lust and revenge, by placing side by side 
all the offences against the person, with the exception of assaults, and 
all the malicious offences against property, and bringing them to 
common totals. This leaves in perfectly distinct relief the three great 
classes of crime which result from a desire of dishonest gain, in so far 
as they become the subject of criminal proceedings; vis., first, offences 
against property committed with violence: second, offences against 
property committed without violence; and third, forgery and offences 
against the currency, which might well have been included among the 
latter. We have then remaining the assaults, which will, in the main, 
arise from the ebullitions of ungovemed temper, even those upon police 
officers in the execution of their duty; and the class of ** other offences." 
These, except the offences against the State, might have been grouped 
with one or other of the preceding classes; but they are all offences 
common to the people at large, and not to any special localities, except 
those of smuggling and poaching. The former of these offences, in the 
form which hrings it before the higher criminal tribunals, is now of 
such limited extent that, after making an abstract of the few cases 
which occur wholly in the counties on the southern and eastern coast, 
I find them to be so few as to supply no data for the calculation of 
proportions between one place or time and another; while, of the 
offences against the game-laws the greater number are disposed of by 
summary conviction, leaving for the higher tribunals a number which, 
in any divisions less than the eight principal districts which I have 
adopted, is too small to give any trustworthy n^sults. I have entered 
them, however, in like manner as I have noticed the subject of smug-^ 
gling, to meet the objections which might be made to comparing the 
criminality of districts, in some of which whole classes of offences 
could not be found, though they might be common in others; for it will 
hence be seen within what narrow compass such objections lie; and, 
indeed, when it is considered how ea^y it is for vagrant propensities to 
find an object, although it may be different in one locality from that 
which presents itself in another, I doubt whether even the elemination 
of offenders of this latter class was in any degree necessary to a conj- 
parison of the criminality of different districts, though it is preserved in 
the accompanying tables. 

Neither, in this country, is high treason a heading of any statistical 
value, for there has not been one commitment on such a charge during 
the last five years; and the only other element in this table worthy of 

M 2 
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peculiar comment is that of the committals for riot, sedition, &c^ 
which were of considerable number in 1839-40 and in 1841-2, but 
had entirely ceased for three years, until the recent commotions of 
continental Europe ^ave a temporary movement to the elements of 
disorder which exist in every community, and the reduction of which, 
by every form of Christian effort, is the great and ever pressing 
problem of social existence. All the remaining Miscellaneous heads of 
offence are of a nature to be grouped witiiout much violence w^ith that 
of assaults, as regards their moral quality; and the three cardinal 
groups to which we are thus brought are: — 

1. Serious offences against persons and offences against property, 
chiefly from lust and revenge. Table VI. 

2. Offences against property, with and without violence, from the 
desire of dishonest gain. Table VII. 

3. Miscellaneous offences, as assault, riot, misdemeanor, &c., in great 
part from ebullitions of temper. Table VIII. 

For the sake of this grouping, I have not, however, in the following 
tables deviated from the existing classification of the Home Office 
Returns, beyond making in them the distinctions requisite to it. The 
whole of the matter derived from them will therefore be found in the 
order to which the eye of the English statist has become somewhat 
f^imiliar; but express tables are added for the purpose of making the new 
combinations which I am desirous to bring under notice. Table IX. 

The mode in which I have arrived at the caleulaUd average num- 
ber of committals of each kind for each county; t. «., the number which 
should be found in any population of the like ages on the average of all 
England and Wales, has been, first, by applying to each county, for the 
period of three years now4inder consideration, the law for its calculation 
in gross, shadowed forth by our former coadjutor, Mr. Rawson*, and 
other statists, and reduced to a mathematical expression by Mr. 
Neisonf ; and then by distributing this gross calculated crime for each 
county among the various classes of crime, in the proportions that the 
gross commitments for all England and Wales are distributed. There 
is a slight rudeness in this method wliich is the necessary result of the 
absence of tiny statement in the recent English criminai returns as to 
the ages of the persons committed for each cIomb of crime; but I do not 
believe that its removal would affect the results in any mentionable 
degree. It is the calculated average of commitments of males during 
the three years 1845-6-7, which is thus brought into comparison with 
the average actual commitments in the same three years; and the at- 
tached per centages, pliu or mintu^ show the difference, in every variety 
of combination. 

The propriety of taking records of commitmenti instead of convic- 
tions a^ the foundation of statistical calculations in criminal matters 
has often been discussed, and as often decided in favour of the former, 
as being a better index to the number of crimes actually committed 
than the latter; at the same time that its character, merely as an index, 
being clearly recosfnibed, it will always be borne in mind that it is the 
proportionate excess or deficiency of crime which we are using it to 
indicate, and not its positive amount which we are supposing it ez- 

* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. ii., p. 327. 
t Ibid., vol. ix., p. 226. 
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bauBtiyely to describe. It is true that statists tkenoselves are not 
always free from a sort of idolatry of anthnietic which enables them^ 
as with an eye of faith, to see substantial facts where there are only 
feeble indications even in the very observations which first 8up]>]ied 
the data; but an unskilled mind is yet more liable to such delusiodi 
without preserving that method in its madness which nuikes correction 
possible. There is, however, a testimony to the truthfulness of the 
observations and to the direct connexion of these observations with 
some general law, which nothiujj; can contravene, when the results are 
found to exhibit a sensitive consistency with each other, at various 
intervals of time, and under tlie var}'ing but calculable influences of 
locality; and such testimony is conspicuous in those which are now 
being submitted. Not that they are exempt from trifling anomalies; 
but these are commonly so connected with ascertained influences as to 
corroborate the' general result. It is always difficult, however, to de- 
termine the allowance to be made for the differing manners, habits, 
and police of the more polished and populous places, as compared with 
the more rude and remote, in which, unheeded by any public tribunal, 
occur petty disorders, which, in a well-policed town, would be the 
subject of criminal proceedings. Neither, it may lie argued, is it pos- 
sible, from existing data, to know how many of the persons committed 
in one district may be immigrants from another. But when it is con- 
sidered that the great body of those whose cases are sent to assizes and 
sessions, instead of being summarily treated, are not mere wanderers, 
they must be regarded as forming essentially a part of the community 
in which they are found. 

To meet these difficulties in some degree, a supplementary table is 
supplied, in which the general body of commitments is disembarrassed 
from the more numerous but less grave offences classed under the heads 
of larceny, larceny by servants, assaults, assaults on police officers in 
the execution of their duty, riot, and breach of the peace. Under these 
heads are comprised nearly two-thirds of the total number of male 
commitments on the average of 1845-6-7 (12,912 out of 20,698); and 
after their elimination, as comprising the classes of observed offences 
most liable to influence by differences of police, and of exposure to the 
tide of vagrancy, the remaining 7,786 (representing thrice the number 
of observations, because an average of three years) will afford, perhaps, 
a safer basis for estimating the relative criminality of different districts 
than any that has yet been offered. 

To this I have added a few columns, showing the relative progress 
of population and crime in each county and district for the thirty years 
preceding the date of the earliest of the materials which I am now 
using. The publication of the Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, too, since I commenced this paper, supplying, as it does, 
retunis of both bastardy and improvident marriages for 1845, has per- 
mitted me, in corroboration, rather than in supersedence of my former 
facts, to make separate and combined abstracts of them in the same 
table; which, with the columns showing the proportions of ignorance, 
on the one hand, and of persons of independt* ut meant*, on the other, 
in each locality, thus presents a more valuable body of evidence to the 
relative moral condition of different parts of the kingdom than has yet 
been brought within the same compass, (Table ^.) • 
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Prefixed to these several statements will be found a set of Tables 
, (III.« IV., and y.), containiDg abstracts of the results of the detailt^ 
tables, as well those formerly adduced as those now submitted. These 
results are given for each of the eight districts into which the kingdom 
has been divided for our present purpose; and, separately, for the 
more as compared with the less instructed districts and the more as 
compared with the less instructed groups of counties in each. These 
abstracts, a^in, are prefaced by a summary table (11.)^ giving the 
whole numbers, calculated and actual, and the per centages above and 
below the average of the kingdom, in every element of investigation, 
for each of the four great groups into which the counties of England 
and Wales may be arranged by takinsr the most and the lea>t in* 
struoted counties of the most and least instructed districts respectively; 
while the results of this, again, merely in per centages above and below 
the average^ are abstracted in Table I., in which they ure thrown into 
every possible combination, for purposes of comparison with the per 
centajjne of difference which they exhibit in bvour of, pr against, the 
counties of more and less instruction. 

A set of shaded maps accompanies these tables, to illustrate the 
most important branches of the investigation, and I have endeavoured 
to supply the deficiency which H. B. H. Prince Albert was pleased to 
point out, of the want of more illustrations of this kind for the subjects 
regarded as indices to moral caute$ or influences^ by adding the three 
first of the series. It had scarcely been realized to my mind, indeed, 
that it was as important and as easy to represent the negative evidence 
against influences popularly suppcised to be all-pi>werful, as to picture 
forth the positive coincidences which I was anxious to demonstrate.* 
In regard to any statistical investigation of such influences, it has to be 
observed with regret that existing statistical evidence to the moral and 
industrial organization of society is both limited and imperfect. That 
which is here pictured forth is all that appeared to be of value in the 
most recent records; and the predominant force of the inflnenoes con<- 
nected with the education test, as compared with those revealed by 
the others, has caused me to give to that test a constant regard 
throughout the investigation, ii} contact with the elsssification by 
the nature and organization of the industry of each district which I 
have been enabled rudely to effect. Altliough the prominence thus 
given to the subiect of education is due to it as the most promising 
material of hypotheses to be newly tried by every possible combination 
of facts, yet a watchful regard to the influences connected with the 
other indices which have been rendered available, will be found to 
supply many instructive suggestions. 

It was obvious that the double analysis of the criminal returns by 
the class and locality of the commitments, would be greatly enhanced 
in value by introducing the element of Hm$ also. And to this end I 
have made the like but a separate classification and distribution, side 
by side, of the commitment of males in 1842-3-4 and of those in 
1645*6*7; deducing from a comparison of the numbers a per centage 
of increase or diminution in each class and locality during an interval 
of three years. Whether these were ^food or bad " times^' is the first 
onestion whioh snggests itself to every man of busiBeas; and our Vie^ 
Pkesidenty Mr. Took*, hm ta^ht iis how impeirtaBt a piurt of a natienls 
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history is a history of prices. A reference to his pages shows at once 
that it was not until after the harvest of 1842 that we hegan to feel 
the first great and pt^rmanent decline in the prices of corn since the close 
of the years of remarkahle abundance which terminated with 1837; nor 
was it until after the potato harvest of 1846 that the prices of grain 
again attained to any remarkable elevation. The price of wheat then 
gradually doubled, hut experienced a sudden fall towards Midsummer, 
under excessive imports of sunshine, which elude all legislative vigi- 
lance, and are induced by no human bounty. Since this period, they 
have never attained any diiittressing elevation. The interval under 
observation, therefore, was one of increasing prosperity, or, at all 
events, of increasing employment, and it is very gatifying to observe 
the general result in a decline of 13*2 per cent, in the total number of 
commitments; rising to 22*9 per cent, in the great central and northern 
manufacturing and mining districts; 244 and 27'6 in the districts of 
England immediately contiguous to it; and 19*4 per cent, even in the 
South Midland Agricultural Districts, with domestic manufactures, 
which seldom have a good feature to exhibit. The decline was much 
less in every district less influenced by manufactures or their conti- 
guity; while in the Metropolis, and in the Metropolis only, there was, 
during the same interval, a positive increase of 14*2 per cent., with the 
effeit of elevating its relative position in the bad scale of crime no less 
than 38*4 per cent., as compared with its position three years earlier. 
The relative position of every other district not similarly influenced bjr 
augmented employment in the manufacturing regions, is also raised, 
in the latter period, in like manner; the Southern Agricultural and 
Maritime Counties to the extent of 10*3 per cent.; the Western Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties 3*7 per cent.; and the South Midland 
and Eastern Agricultural Counties 1*9 per cent. In no case, however, 
does this arise from a positive increase in the number of committals, 
except in the Metropolitan district; and various indications induce me 
to believe that the metropolis is the last to feel a time of depression in 
the national industry, and the last to recover from it. 

The detection of these systematic fluctuations in the amount and 
distribution of commitments within so limited a period, necessarily 
suggested a rapid glance at the past, contained in the following table, 
which represents the progress of the criminal commitments for the 
preceding thirty years as well as the last six, distinguishing from the 
general body those clashes of commitments which may be supposed 
most liable to influence by changes in the police, and by fluctuations of 
employment, and comparing the results with the contemporary prices 
of wheat. The later columns of this table show an immediate con- 
nexion, throughout the period from 1810 to 1847, between the price 
of food and the amount of commitments, every access to the former 
being followed by an excess in the latter, but unhappily without con- 
comitant reduction when the price of grain declines Not that the 
reduction which actually does occur can escape observation, but it is 
for a shorter period and- within narrower limits; insomuch, that, 
although the average price of grain in 1847 was only the same as in 
1815, the total amount of commitments was nearly quadruple the 
number in that year. 
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* This class of offences was never brought to account in the Criminal Returns published by the 
Home Office previous to 1834, when it is seen to produce an anomalous increase of crime, the only 
one, besides that on the return of the army, which is unaccompanied or unpreceded by an increase 
in the prices of food. 

t The prices of wheat are per Wfaichester bushel, down to 1819, and per Imperial bwbd from 
that period forward. 
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Nor 18 any relief from this painful fact to be obtained by turning 
to the first column, from which the most numerous of the minor forms 
of offence are eliminated. The proportionate excess at the later period 
is here seen to be precisely the same. Nor does the proportion of the 
minor offences against persons and property to the general body of 
commitments (averaging about 200 per cent.) vary so consistently 
with the variations in the total amount of commitments as might 
have been anticipated; whence it would appear that fluctuations in 
the supply of food, and with it, sooner or later, of employment and 
profit, act upon the social constitution generally, and deprave or 
embitter its moral tone throughout, to an extent from which it has 
not the elasticity to recover before the attack, in the course of nature, 
is renewed. It is worthy of remark, too, that there is an ob- 
vious tendency, in the aggravated uneasiness of the periods of de- 
pression to find some general cause in the constitution of society for 
the various forms of unhappiness by which it is assailed; sometimes, 
perhaps, to the destruction of an arrangement already condemned by 
sound judgment, but always with a blindness of passion which it must 
sometimes prove difficult either to guide, to humour, or to resist. 
Steadinen m the price of food, in credit, and in employment, is 
obviously, therefore, one of the first desiderata for the moral welfare of 
modem society, more, perhaps, than the positive range of any of them; 
for the only cases in which there appears to be an augmentation in the 
amount of crime unpreceded or unaccompanied by a rise in the price of 
food, is in 1815, on the return of the army and the disbanding of the 
troops, and in 1834, when it arose fictitiously from the '^assaults," &c., 
which had theretofore been arbitrarily omitted, being now for the first 
time included in the returns. 

The columns in which this latter class of offences is separately 
entered, do, at least, afford some satisfiiction, in the testimony which 
they bear to its steady decline, under the operation of improved police 
and softened manners; insomuch that the positive number of commit- 
ments under it in 1847 was little more than half what it was in 1834, 
and its proportion to the general body of commitments less than half 
what it then was. It is the positive decline of this class of commit- 
ments, therefore, which has contributed largely to the relative decline 
in the total commitments in 1843, 1844, and 1845, observed to take 
place with a constancy and to a degree which was before unknown in 
our criminal records. But this very insight into its nature will warn 
us that it is only temporary. In the two main streams of commitments 
the ebb is only of tne partial and temporary kind which we have 
described, and the flow, perceptible in 1846, has since rushed onward 
with its accustomed force. From the following tables will be gathered 
the character of much of the eaceee of commitments in bad times, from 
which it will appear that they result rather from idle habits, acquired 
in an atmosphere of rude discontent, than from the pressure of actual 
want, which is so largely relieved by our institutions of public and 
private charity. 

Recognising, then, the disastrous moral effects of this reeling in the 
edifice of industry, what are we to conclude from the augmented leaven 
of crime and burthen of criminals which it entails upon society at every 
assault of the seasons ? Is it that the social fobrio is yielding, or merely, 
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that, by our maladministration, we convert the weak, who become bad 
at such periods, into a class of permanent and professional delinquenta, 
from whom we are not freed by their vices, by the hulks, by trans- 
portation, or by the ^'allows, before we undertake the education of a 
new accession of recruits for the same wretched disservice? Theae 
questions will be answered with veheiqent readiness, though not with 
exact accord, by thoiie who imagine that they see intuitively through 
the labyrinth of social influences; but our presumptions do not extend 
bey(»nd legitimate hypotheses, to be answered '•yea" or *'nay," by 
further observation and analysis; and the^e I would now push into 
a comparison of the several counties and districts, in reference to the 
relative progress of population and commitments in each, during thirty 
years, from 1811 to 1841, or rather from 1810-U-12 to 18401'2; 
for three years are taken to give a securer basis to the results. 
This comparison will be found in detail in the concluding columns of 
Table X,, a glance at which will show an universal increase in the 
number of commitments over that of the population in this period, in 
the proportion of 376*0 to 56 5, so that, after making allowance for 
the mcrease of the population, the annual commitments have increased 
no less than 319 per cent., or, in other words, have trebled, while the 
population lias scarcely more than half doubled; being an increase in 
crime six times faster than in population. In the foUowing compa^ 
risoiis it will be most convenient to use simply the figures which be- 
token this increase, after reckoning for the increase of the population. 

It would scarcely have been anticipated that the increase of com- 
mitments in Middlesex in these thirty years would prove to be little 
more than one-sixth as great as the general increase, or 63*4 per cent,, 
instead of 319*5; and so far as the influence of the metntpolis extends, 
the proportionate increase is obviously lowered by it; the increase in 
Surrey being only 189-5, Kent, 253-9, Herts, 261-5, and Essex, 309*0, 
while the increase in the next adjoining county of Sussex has been 
489 1, Buckingham 534-1, and Bedford 669-0, In the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, therefore, influences antagonistic to active 
delinquency have been in more vigorous operation than in any other 
part of the kingdom; and the most obvious are improved tfiuco/um 
and improved police. These influences have been so powerful that 
there would probably have been no increase in the proportion of 
commitments in the metropolis, but for the six-fold deterioration 
observed in the country generally, which must supply an augmented 
number of trained delinquents for their final career in the metropolis, 
I am inclined, indeed, to attribute a high degree of influence to 
improved police, the eEct of which is relatively visible elsewhere, 
Kext to the two metropolitan counties, in which jointly the increase 
has been 79*6 per cent., the progress of commitments has been least 
excessive in the Southern Ajy;ricultural and Maritime Counties (299*1 
per cent., with much higher figurea for Sussex and Dorset) and in the 
South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties (373*1 percent.), 
with great excess in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Oxford, 
and Wilts, all of which are, in great part, counties in a low con- 
dition industrially, except Huntingdon, which is also much under the 
average in the pontwe amount of its crime. Next to tiiese, in the 
daecending ecale, come th« North Midlmd Agricultural Conntiei; 
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(897 'I per cent., with a peculiar excess in Salop, Northampton, and 
Rutland); then, the Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 
(428'2 per cent., with peculiar excess in Westmoreland, and the 
North and East Riding of York); and next the Great Northern and 
Midland Manufacturing and Mining Counties, with their b\ millions 
of inhabitants (459*4 per cent ), with peculiar excess in Cheshire, 
the West Biding of York, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Leices- 
tershire. In the midst of all this, it is remarkable that Lancashire, 
which doubled its population in these thirty years, while the whole 
central manuf icturing region shows an increase of only 74 per cent., 
nevertheless exhibits ^w. increase of crime in the proportion of only one 
half of that presented by its neighbours of the West Biding, Cheshire, 
and Staffordshire, or 3525, compared with 630*4, 680 7, and 6570; 
a result which I can attribute only to the comparatively better police 
of its towns, and to that which has already been pointed out as 
gradually looming into a recognised fact, viz., that the population 
engaged in all the Vtnrious departments of a factory system are, as a 
whole, \e^ disorderly than those scattered about the country in a sort 
of industrial gipseydoro, practically dissociated from their employers 
and from every person of a better class. Nottinghamshire is still 
more under the average of increase than Lancashire (251*0), and 
Warwickshire is likewise under it (394*4). 

A manufacturing district which shows a yet higher rate of increase 
is that, however, in which the manufactures are carried on amidst 
agricultural operation^ in the habitations of the poor, viz., the South 
Midland Agricultural District with Domestic Manufactures, in which 
it is 481*9. with peculiar excess in Bedfordshire (669*0), Hucking« 
bamshire (534 l)t and Somersetshire (550*1). But the higheait rate 
of all is that exhibited by the Western Celtic Mining and Agricultural 
Districts (718*9), and, above all, in Monmouthshire (1,365 6),» and 
South Wales (714*7); while North Wales (567*9) and CornwaU 
(576*7) are also high. 

We thus see that the greatest excess of increase is not amidst the 
most concentrated masses of the population, whether in the north or 
the south of England, but greatest in the remotest, most ignorant, 
and most depressed of the agricultural, as in the remotest and most 
neglected of the manufacturing and mining populations, furthest 
removed from ^^^ly civilizing influence, and even from the check of 
improved police. These terms, however, scarcely apply to the East 
and North Biding and to Westmoreland, which, in this respect, as in 
bastardy returns, exhibit an excess which ill accords with their relative 
0uperiority of instruction. 

In the case of the whole kingdom, however, and especially of the dis- 
tricts above pointed out, it would appear that a rapid progress in material 
oiviliaBation, without a proportionate moral advancement, has thrown 
new and more frequent incentives to disorder among the p(K>ple at 
large, which produce their worst effects on the recoil of each wave of 
indnstrial prosperity, amidst those classes whose moral ties to the 
existing framework of society are feeblest and least felt or understood, 
and to many of whom socialism or any other destructive theory would 
appear as consistent with their well-being, as the most cherished 
fudomus of poUtieal sgiMiaa^ or evin iha woida of Chxistiaa truth itselt 
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It is to Bucb populations that we must especially turn onr repmrds, 
whether they he fonnd sta^natin^ in some Buckinghamshire village, 
or con^egated amidst the cinder- heaps of Soutli Staffordshire, or dis- 
persed among the moors of Yorkshire, or bresithing fever on the banks 
of the Medlock, or following Frost to the siege of Newport. It is 
not a question of letting ^'well" alone in their case, for it is ^'evil* 
that is marching upon us from among them with gigantic strides. 
Improved or invigorated institutions of education, police, providence, 
and sanatory administration, are essential to incorporate them into a 
healthy social fabric; and these, it is trne, require, for their erection 
and useful maintenance, the local exertions of Christian men, under 
the favourable regard of a devoted ministry, without which each effort 
of the State may prove but a lever without a fulcrum, but once in 
being, their united operation would prove in itself to be a work of 
education, supplemental to that sounder course of Christian training 
which it now appears to be the steady aim of the Government to pro- 
vide for the population at large. 

Still, I am inclined to hope that some portion of the growing evil 
arises from maladministration, because, grievous as such a thought 
may be, it gives promise of a remedy for some portion of it 
within yet easier reach than wo have heretofore supposed. What- 
ever may ^ the defects of our existing prison discipline, and the 
incertitude of the views combined with magnitude of expense which 
obstruct its improvement, it is worthy of grave consideration whether 
some of the 20,000 persons annually sent to assizes and sessions for the 
pettiest forms of offence might not, with great profit to the community, 
be withheld, by an alteration in our tribunals, from the schooling to 
deeper crime which they obtain while confined before trial. If there 
be a wholesome prejudice against extending the power of the indi- 
vidual magistrate, still, as I have before stated, there can be no valid 
reason why the jury in a modified form should not be introduced into 
the police-court and the petty-sessions, so as to dispose of ons-half of 
the present criminal business summarily*. Under the superintendence 
of the Home Office, to which proper returns ought to be made at very 
brief intervals, such a summary mode of procedure would be far 
more conducive to the ends of justice than the existing system, under 
which the difficulties in the way of bringing all the parties and all the 
evidence to a second trial is merely a large premium of chances for 
escape, which weighs very largely with the cunning improvidence of 
the poor creatures who see it before them. It is a system resembling 
that of the small debt courts which I would recommend, in which a 
small jury or a few assessors to the magistrate, serving for the day, 
might enable him to dispose of at least half the cases which are now 
sent to the quarter sessions. And in this manner the police courts 
and courts of petty sessions, whose daily influence upon the thoughts, 
feelings, and manners of the population is incalculable, would at once 
gain the support of a higher public opinion, which they amply merit, 
and the assistance of men of middle-class intelligence, well qualified 
to judge of such cases as it is suggested to leave to them. 
(7b be concluded in the next Number,) 

* Journal of tlie Statittical Society, voL ix.j p. 309. 
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I. 
SPERSION OF THE POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 1841. 



f In aU the Maps it will be obsenred that the darker tints and the lower numbers are 
appropriated to the wtfawmrable end of the scale, whether of influences or 
results. 
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27. Herts 


390 


. 


9-3 


36. Rutland 


22-3 


— 


48-1 


28. ComwaU 


39-8 


_ 


7-4 


33. Salop 


27-8 


~ 


35-3 


29. Somerset 


41-4 


_. 


3-7 


16. Somerset 


41-4 


— 


3-7 


30. Derby 


41-4 


« 


3-7 


21. Southampton 


34-1 


~. 


20-7 


31. Leicester 


41-9 


. 


2-6 


6. SUfford 


67-4 


+ 


56-7 


32. Monmouth 


42-3 


— 


1-6 


25. Suffolk 


32-5 


— 


24-4 


33. Durham 


46-2 


+ 


7-6 


3. Surrey 


1200 


+ 


179-0 


34. Nottingham 


46-7 


+ 


8-6 


28. Sussex 


31-9 


— 


25-8 


35. Worcester 


50-4 


+ 


17-2 


4. Warwick 


700 


+ 


62-8 


36. Gloucester 


53-6 


+ 


24-6 


44. Westmoreland .... 


11-6 


^ 


730 


37. Kent 


55-0 


+ 


27-9 


31. Wilts 


29 6 


— 


3M 


38. Chester 


58-8 


+ 


36-7 


10. Worcester 


50-4 


+ 


17-2 


39. SUfford 


67-4 


+ 


56-7 


30. York, East Riding. 


30-5 


^ 


291 


40. York, West Riding 


70-0 


+ 


62-8 


43. „ North Riding 


15-5 


— 


63-9 


41. Warwick 


700 


+ 


62-8 


5. „ West Riding. 


70-0 


+ 


62-H 


42. Surrey 


120-0 


+ 


1790 


40. North Wales 


19-4 


^ 


54-9 


43. Lancaster 


147-5 


+ 


243-0 


41. South Wales 


19-0 


"~ 


55-8 


44. Middlesex 


873-6 


+ 1931-6 
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II. 

RBAL FROPERTT, 1842, W PROPORTION TO THE POPUIATION, 1841i 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 



\* In all the Maps it will be obsenred that the darkfr tints and the bwer numbers 
are appropriated to the uf\favourable end of the scale, whether of influenoec 
or results. 





Proportion 






Proportlfln 


CountlM fai fhcAr Alikhabetioal 
« Order. 


percent, 
above and 


Counties in the order of ttiair 
per Centagee akmrn and batow 


percent. 

abi>v«and 




below the 
Arerage. 




fheATsnge. 


below the 
Average. 


32. Bedford... 


-1M2 


1. 


Lincoln 


+56-87 


13. Berkshire . 









+ 1130 


2. 


Rutland 


+36-62 


23. Buckingham. 








- 1-60 


3. 


Middlesex 


+33-41 


7. Cambridge . 








+24-27 


4. 


Hereford 


+3110 


34. Chester 








-.11-45 


5. 


Somerset 


+27-21 


42. Cornwall 


... 






-26-48 


6. 


HuntingdoiL 


+27-19 


27. Cumberland. 








- 5-21 


7. 


Cambridge 


+24-27 


28. Derby 









- 608 


8. 


Leicester 


+ 1800 


30. Devon 








-1001 


9. 


Oxford 


+ 17-60 


38. Dorset 








-13-24 


10. 


Northampton 


+ 16-51 


26. Durham 








- 4-58 


11. 


Salop 


+ 14-41 


18. Essex 








+ 402 


12. 


Northumberland 


+ 1425 


31. Gloucester . 








-10-85 


13. 


Berks 


+ 11-30 


4. Hereford . 








+31-10 


14. 


Westmoreland 


+ 9-84 


22. Herts 









+ 0-21 


15. 


Warwick 


+ 9-11 


6. Hunu 








+27-f9 


16. 


Worcester 


+ 5-87 


24. Kent 






... 


- 1-69 


17. 


Norfolk 


+ 4-55 


39. Lancaster 








-13-74 


18. 


Essex 


+ 4-02 


8. Leicester 


... 






+ 1800 


19. 


Sussex 


+ 3-27 


1. Lincoln 








+56-87 


20. 


Wflts 


+ 208 


3. Middlesex . 







.. 


+33-41 


21. 


Suffolk 


+ 107 


41. Monmouth . 








-18-44 


22. 


Hertford 


+ 0-21 


17. Norfolk 








+ 4-55 


23. 


Buckingham 


- 1*60 


10. Northampton 






+ 16-51 


24. 


Kent 


- 1-69 


12. Northumberland ... 






+ 14-25 


25. 


Southampton 


- 2 87 


40. Nottingham 






-15-26 


26. 


Durham 


- 4-58 


9. Oxford 






+ 17-60 


27. 


Cumberland 


- 5-21 


2. Rutland 






+ 36-62 


28. 


Derby 


- 6-08 


11. Salop 




... 


+ 14-41 


29. 


Surrey 


- 6-49 


5. Somerset 




... 


+27-21 


30. 


Devon 


-1001 


25. Southampton 






- 2-87 


31. 


Gloucester 


-10-85 


33. Stofford 






-11-33 


32. 


Bedford 


-11-12 


21. Suffolk 






+ 107 


33. 


Stafford 


-11-38 


29. Surrey 




... 


- 6-49 


34. 


Chester 


-11-45 


19. Sussex 






+ 3-27 


35. 


York, West Riding .... 


-12-69 


15. Warwick 




•.• 


+ 911 


36. 


„ East Riding .... 


-12-69 


14. WestmoreUnd ... 






+ 9-84 


37. 


„ North Riding .... 


-12-69 


20. WUts 






+ 2-08 


38v Dorset 


-13-24 


16. Worcester 






+ 5-87 


39. 


Lancaster 


-13-74 


35. York, East Riding 




-12-69 


40. 


Nottingham 


-15-26 


36. „ North Riding 




-12 69 


41. 


Monmonth 


-18-44 


37. „ West Riding 




-12-69 


42. 


Cornwall 


-26-48 


43. North Wales 


... 


-27-17 


43. 


North Wales 


-2717 


44. South Wales 




-31-32 


44. 


South Wales 


-31-32 
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III. 

PERSONS OF INDEPENDENT MEANS, IN PROPORTION TO THE 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 1841. 



*^* In aU the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Itnoer nnmbert 





are appropriated to the w^wxmrab 


U end of the scale, whether of influences 




or results. 












Proportion 




Proportion 


Counties in fhelr Aiphabetical 


percent, 
above and 


Onmties in the order of tbdr 
per Centagea above and bek>w 


percent, 
above and 






below the 


the Average. 


below the 






Average. 




Average. 


'4I 


Bedford 


-431 


1. Middlesex 


+ 72-7 


i 14. 


Berks 


+ 5-7 


2. Surrey 


+ 501 


1 36. 


Bncks 


-29-5 


3. Westmoreland 


+ 43-7 


|25. 


Cambridge 


-170 


4. Defon 


+ 360 


\Z2. 


Chester 


-23-8 


5. Gloucester 


+ 82-3 


I18. 


Cornwall 


- 51 


6. Cumberland 


+ 321 


i 6. 


Cumberland 


+ 321 


7. Somerset 


+ 21-9 


*40. 


Derby 


-31-9 


8. Kent 


+ 211 


4. 


Devon 


+ 360 


9. Southampton 


+ 181 


11. 


Dorset 


+ 13-9 


10. York, East Riding .... 


-r 16-7 


19. 


Durham 


- 9-4 


11. Dorset 


+ 13-9 


SI. 


Essex 


-23-4 


12. York, North Riding .... 


+ 11-6 


6. 


Gloucester 


+ 32-3 


13. Sussex 


+ 6-1 


16. 


Hereford 


+ 2-6 


14. Berks 


+ 5-7 


24. 


Herts 


-161 


15. South Wales 


+ 4-9 


35. 


Hunts 


-29-5 


16. Hereford 


+ 2-6 


8. 


Kent 


+ 211 


17. Northumberland 


- 20 


34. 


Lancaster 


-28-9 


18. Cornwall 


- 51 


33. 


Leicester 


-27-7 


19. Durham 


- 9-4 


21. 


Lincoln .... v. 


-10-5 


20. Norfolk 


-10-4 


1. 


Middlesex 


+ 72-7 


21. Lincoln 


-10-5 


38. 


Monmouth 


-30-4 


22. Oxford 


-14-9 


20. 


Norfolk 


-10-4 


23. Suffolk 


-151 


41. 


Northampton 


-32-2 


24. Hertford 


- 161 


17. 


Northumberland 


- 20 


25. Cambridge 


-170 


39. 


Nottingham 


-31-2 


26. Wilts 


-17-3 


22. 


Oxford 


-14-9 


27. Worcester 


-20-0 


37. 


Rutland 


-30-3 


28. Warwick 


-20-3 


30. 


Salop 


-20-7 


29. North Wales 


-20 7 


7. 


Somerset 


+ 21-9 


30. Salop 


-20 7 


9. 


Southampton 


+ 181 


31. Essex 


- 23-4 


43. 


StaflTord 


-42-9 


32. Chester 


-23-8 


23. 


Suffolk 


-151 


33. Leicester 


-27-7 


2. 


Surrey 


+ 50 1 


34. Lancaster 


-28-9 


13. 


Sussex 


+ 61 


35. Huntingdon 


-29-5 


28. 


Warwick 


-20-3 


36. Buckingham 


-29-5 


3. 


Westmoreland 


+ 43-7 


37. Rutland 


-30-3 


26. 


Wilts 


-17-3 


38. Monmouth 


-30-4 


27. 


W^orcester 


-200 


39. Nottingham 


-31*2 


10. 


York. East Riding .... 


+ 16-7 


40. Derby ... ^ 


-31-9 


12. 


„ North Riding .... 


+ 11-6 


41. Northampton 


-32-2 


42. 


„ West Riding .... 


-33-4 


42. York, West Riding ... 


-33-4 


29. 


North Wales 


. -20-7 


43. Stafford 


-42-9 


15. 


South Wales 


+ 4-9 


44. Bedford 


-43-1 
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IGNORANCE, AS INDICATED BY THE MEN'S SIGNATURES BY 
MARKS IN THE MARRIAGE REGISTERS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES: 1844. 



\* In all the Maps it will be obsenred that the darker tints and the lower nnmbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influenoes 
or results. 











Proportion 


Ooimtiatln their Alphahettoal 
Older. 


perCenl. 
Above and 


Coontiee in the order of their 
per Gentegea abore and bdow 


percent. 
aboTeand 


below the 




theArerafle. 


below tb« 




Arerago. 






Average. 


42. Bedford 


+ 53-0 


1. 


Middlesex 


-59-7 


32. Berks .... 







+ 28-6 


2. 


Surrey 


-53-2 


33. Bocks .... 





... 


+ 30-2 


3. 


Cumberland 


-52- 1 


35. Cambridge 







+ 33-5 


4. 


Northumberland 


-51-3 


19. Chester... 


,, 




+ 0-4 


5. 


Rutland 


-38-4 


25. ComwaU 






+ 11-8 


6. 


York, East Riding .... 


-371 


3. Cnmberland 






-521 


7. 


Westmoreland 


-36-2 


11. Derby .... 


, 




-13-6 


8. 


York, North Riding .... 


-31-4 


13. De?on .... 


,^ 




-11-9 


9. 


Durham 


-291 


22. Dorset .... 




... 


+ 10-1 


IQ. 


Kent 


-171 


9. Durham 


>•• •••• 


... 


-29-1 


11. 


Derby 


-13-6 


41. Essex .... 




... 


+ 42-4 


12. 


Gloucester 


-13-2 


12. Gbuoester 






-.13-2 


13. 


Devon 


-11-9 


24. Hereford 






+ 11-2 


14. 


Southampton 


-11-7 


44. Herts .... 


„ 




+ 53-8 


15. 


Sussex 


- 7-5 


37. Hanto .... 




... 


+ 38-0 


16. 


liciccster 


- 2-8 


10. Kent .... 






-171 


17. 


Lincoln 


- 1-5 


28. Lancaster 




... 


+ 221 


18. 


Warwick 


+ 0-3 


16. Leicester 




,,* 


- 2-8 


19. 


Chester 


+ 0-4 


17. Lincoln 




... 


- 1-5 


20. 


Nottingham 


+ 1-9 


1. Middlesex 


,,, 




-59-7 


21. 


Oxford 


+ 5-0 


43. Monmoath 







+ 53-3 


22. 


Dorset 


+ 101 


38. Norfolk 


„ 


... 


+ 38-1 


23. 


Somerset 


+ 10-6 


26. Northampton 


... 


+ 15-6 


24. 


Hereford 


+ 11-2 


4. Northumberland .... 




-51-3 


25. 


ComwaU 


+ 11-8 


20. Nottingham 


... 


+ 1-9 


26. 


Northampton 


+ 15-6 


21. Oxford 




+ 60 


27. 


York, West Riding .... 


+ 17-9 


5. Rutland 




-38-4 


28. 


Lancaster 


+ 221 


29. Salop 




+ 24-6 


29. 


Salop ;.". .;;; .;;; 


+ 24-6 


23. Somerset 




+ 10-6 


30. 


North Wales 


+ 261 


14. Southampton 




-111 


31. 


Wilts 


+ 26-5 


34. Stafford 




+ 31-3 


32. 


Berks 


+ 28 6 


40. Suffolk 




+ 420 


33. 


Bucks 


+ 30-2 


2. Surrey 


... 


-53-2 


34. 


Stafford 


+ 31-3 


15. Sussex 




- 7-5 


35. 


Cambridge 


+ 33-5 


18. Warwick 




+ 0-3 


36. 


Worcester 


+ 37-3 


7. Westmoreland .... 


... 


-36-2 


37. 


Hunts 


+ 380 


31. Wilts 


... 


+ 26-5 


38. 


Norfolk 


+ 38 1 


36. Worcester 


... 


+ 37-3 


39. 


South Wales 


+ 39-3 


6. York, East Riding 


... 


-371 


40. 


Suffolk 


+ 420 


8. „ North Riding 


... 


-31-4 


41. 


Essex 


+ 42-4 


27. „ West Riding 


... 


+ 17-9 


42. 


Bedford 


+ 530 


30. North Wales 




+ 261 


43. 


Monmouth 


+ 633 


39. South Wales 


... 


+ 39-3 


44. 


Hertford 


+ 53-8 



I 
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,w ifuimmaon was 0,012,958 in 1841." 
U is gratirjing to find that the mortality of the quarter hat heen bdon 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 

Fourth Ordinary Meeting^ 1848-9. Monday, 1 5th Feb., 1849. 

Right. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Yice-President, in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— - 

George Sowray, Esq. | Richard Ballen, Esq. 

The following Paper was read: — 

On the Commercial Progress of the Colonial Dependencies of the 
United Kingdom during the 20 years 1826-46. By John Towne 
Danson, Esq., F.S.S. 

Fifth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, Idth March, 1849. 

Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby, President, in the Chair, 
The following Paper was read : — 

On the Distribution of the Various Classes of Crime in Comparison 
with the Diffusion of Education, and the Prevalence of other 
Moral Characteristics in the various Counties and Districts of 
England and Wales.' By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
Statistical Society of London. 

Sixth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, ISth April, 1849. 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— - 

Cliarles Baring Young, Esq. | Robert Power, M.D. 

The following Papers were read :— 

1. On the Relative Value of Averages derived from Different Num- 
bers of Observations. By W. A. Guy, M.B., Hon. Sec, Statistical 
Society of London. 

2. On the Influence of Different Occupations. By John Barton, Esq., 

F.S.S. 



STATE OP THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1848. 

"The Qaarterly Retams are obtained from 117 Districts, snb-diTided into 582 
Sab- Districts. Thirtysis Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricaltnral Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,958 in 1841." 

It is gratifying to find that the mortality of the quarter has been below the 
TOL. XII. PART II. V 
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aYerage. Only 46,124 deaths baye been refristered. The deaths in the correspond- 
ingf quarters of 1846 and 1847 were 53,055 and 57,925 ; so that, notwithatanding 
some increase of population, the decrease of deaths on 1847 is 11,801; on 1846 ia 
6,931. Taking the increase of population into account, the deaths are 2,571 below 
the average of the deaths in 9 preceding years. 

The general mortality of the country was comparatively low in the five years of 
1841-5; in the middle of 184 6* epidemics set in, and proved fatal through the rest 
of 1846, through 1847, and the winter of 1848. A manifest improvement took 
place in the spring of the year 1848; the summer was of the average degree of 
health; and aldhoogh oases of cholera have occurred in London and several distHcta 
during this quarter, the returns in the subjoined tables prove that the epidemic has 
hitherto produced no sensible effect on the mortality. 





1880 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1848 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


Deaths Registered in 
the December quar- 
tersof lOyears.... 


41.740 


44,186 


89,292 


89,662 


42,608 


44,080 


39,298 


58,055 


57,035 


46^124 


Deaths which would ^ 
have been registered 
if the mortality had 
been uniform, and 
the uuabers had 
increased flrom 1889 
at the rate of 1*75 
per cent, annually. 

Unhealthy Sbasoms 


41,656 


42,885 


43,126 


43^1 


44,649 


45,480 


46,225 


47,084 


47,867 


48,095 


Difference above the 
calculated number.. 

HSAIfTHY SSASONS. 


84 


1,801 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


6,021 


10,068 


•• 


Difference below the) 
caleulated number . . J 


•• 


• • 


8;S84 


4;>i9 


2,041 


1,850 


6,982 


•• 


•• 


2^71 



Deaths RtgitUrtd in each of tke Fbur Quarters of the Ten Tears 1880—1848, m 
117 of the Districts of England and Woks. 



Quarters 
ending 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1848 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


March .. 
June .... 
SeptMBber 
December 


42,410 
41,244 
87,817 
41,740 


46,876 
42,074 
89,498 
44,186 


46,967 
39,138 
86,058 
39^292 


44,903 
38,569 
89,409 
89,662 


43,748 
40,848 
86,953 
42,608 


46,186 
88,977 
88.933 

44,080 


49,996 
40^7 
86,139 
39,293 


48,850 
48,784 
51,405 
53,055 


56,105 
51,585 
49,479 
57,925 


57,710 
46,552 
48,445 
46,124 


Total.. 


162,711 


172,134 


161,450 


169,548 


163.652 


168,126 


166,275 


192,044 


215.094 


198,881 



England. The number of registrars in England is 2,189. Hitherto only 582 
registrars have made the returns from which the Quarterly Tables are compiled. It 
b proposed to publish the returns complete for the March quarter of 1849. ITie 
returns for the December quarter, 1848, have been procured, and although the notes 
refer chiefly to the large town districts, a brief summary of the deaths in the whole 
country may not be uninteresting. The facts returned by the registrars for 1848 
h4ve not yet been checked; but it is believed that they contain no errors which can 
affect the genersl results. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 
Quarteri^ TabU of ike MortalU/ in 117 of the Diitrictt qf England {including ths 
Principal Towmi\ ekowing the Number of Deathe Regietered in the Quartere ending 
JOeeemher of the Fomr Yeare 1845-46-47-48. 



Parts of 

Diviaionaand 

Diauicta. 


1841. 


Deaths Begistered in the 
Quarters ending Dec. Slat. 


Parts of 

Divisions and 
Dlsiricu. 


lion 
1841. 


Deaths Registered in the 
Quarters ending Dec. 81st. 


Years. 


Yearn. 




1845. 


1848. 


1817. 


1848. 


18a. 


1848. 


1847. 


184^. 


WestDiatricta.. 
North Districta. . 
Central Districu 
Bast Dutricu . . 
fk>nth Disiricu. . 


801,826 
876.610 
87VM 
808.347 
502;4;5 


I>»4 
1,861 
3.J60 
2.638 
3,285 


1338 
2,413 
2^90 
2.9U1 
3,691 


2J» 
8.623 
8.585 
4.423 
5,289 


8.138 
2.641 
2,386 
8,829 
4..66 


North Midlamd 
Division. 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Nottingham.... 

Basford 

Derby 

Total 

^ort5 Wortem 
Dimtion. 

Stockport 

MacclesSeld .. 
Great Brouab-) 
ton CincludingV 

Chester) J 

Liverpool 

West Derby) 

HIackburn .... 

Preston 

Roclulale 

Bury 


•0,883 
86.110 
58.0011 
89M4 
85.015 


8A4 
158 
804 
352 
188 


460 
196 
852 
873 
821 


845 
215 
466 
370 
810 


401 
281 
830 
816 
220 


Tot*I| 

S«mthEmMUr% 
DnUitm. 

IfakUtooe 

Brighton 

IsU of Wight .. 
Puruea Uland.. 
Winchester.... 
Windsor. 


l,iM8,86» 

42.547 
58,086 
23MM4 
9U.502 


11^ 

171 
251 
161' 
847 
96 
86 


18^1 

864 
875 

301 
SM 
163 
87 


l9,8Q5t 

306 
800 

179 
476 
124 
90 


1V25 

307 
467 
308 
48(1 

127 
108 




334,771 

»jsn 

•6/)18 

49jm 

338^4 

88,663 

75,091 
77.IW9 
60,577 
77,496 
97,519 
86,033 
43.739 
«».786 

192,408 
70,228 

173,964 


1.388 

497 
888 

385 

1,962 

878 

488 
551 
895 
430 
821 
401 


1,804 

798 
435 

8IM 

a;785 

1.111 

653 
968 
493 
717 
985 
674 
510 

una 

782 
1,487 


1,896 

571 
443 

378 

V35 

1,133 

608 

686 
455 
594 
844 
553 
865 
944 

3,210 
623 

1,521 


1,488 

641 

410 

819 
3,413 


Total 

SvtkMieind 
Dtnuion. 

St.Alb^na 

Wycombe 

Oxford 


318^181 

17AM 
84,150 
19,701 
38.108 
81J67 
14,458 


U34 

75 
185 

98 
140 
131 
112 


1,479 

91 
183 
1H9 
181 
827 
151 


1,874 

.r« 

96 
205 
345 
140 


1>98 

101 
284 
91 
169 
165 
152 


1,030 

427 
424 
815 

416 


Bolion 

Wlgan 

Prescoit 

Cliorlton 

5fanchesur.... 

8alford 

AshtonandOld. 

[hatof 

Toul 

York DUdiUm, 

8he(Held 

Hudders8eld .. 

Halifax 

Bradford 

Lecds&Hunsletf 
Hull 


681 
544 
368 
893 

1.651 
566 

1,178 


Nortlianpton .. 

Bedford 

CajBbridgc .... 


Total 

EtMerm Dmimom. 


155,235 

17.790 
25.354 
61.846 
34,081 


888 

85 

145 
804 
99 


1.131 

158 
213 
861 
138 


983 

137 
187 
819 
145 


918 

110 
206 
311 
158 


ColcheaUr 

Ip»wicb 

Norwich 


1,580,460 

109^175 
182,164 
16i*.667 
41.180 
47J79 

891,181 

56,226 
S747 
55.625 

71,850 

86,064 
85,f{76 
84,694 


10,528 

537 
574 
695 
1.039 
891 
261 
231 


16^176 

806 
859 
671 
1.088 
1,890 
404 
843 


15,481 

784 
708 
6113 
895 
1,418 
409 
523 


12,134 

591 
849 


Total 

e^mthWetUrm 

Dmuion, 

Devises 


13M31 

38.180 
28,3«0 
81.883 
47.105 
86^27 
48/)62 
50.100 
69,232 


683 

103 
95 
3U4 
188 
180 
184 
314 
841 


888 

187 
136 
367 
276 
806 
36» 
389 
418 


758 

139 
101 
175 
177 
806 
197 
191 
429 


78U 

139 
109 
16ft 
224 
837 
240 
255 
378 


620 

888 

1.083 

319 


York 


821 


Total 

ATonAera DMsioa 
Sunderland.... 

(Gateshead 

Tynemouth.... 
Newcastlc-on. \ 

fyne | 

Carlisle 

Cockermouth . . 
Kendal 

Total 

tVeUh Division. 
Abergavenny .. 
Pontvpool .... 
MerthyrTydvil 
Newtown ...... 

Wrexham 

Holywell 

Anglesey 

Total 

Ditto, cxclo.) 
slve of the V 
Metropolis J 

Grand Total.. 




Dorch«at«r 

Bxrii^r . r . r . . . . 


4;2i8 

878 
215 
825 

484 

183 
178 
318 


5,656 

857 
436 

498 

888 
827 


5,864 

496 
836 

904 

379 
359 
155 


4.415 


bt. Thomas .... 

Flyanouth 

Redruth 

Penxa.ac« 

BMh 


400 
319 
820 




420 


Total 

ITeaCrm DmiiM. 
Bristol 


827,869 

64,296 
6BJH« 
88,920 
40,2-il 
84.427 
21.529 
27.180 
39^408 
86.028 

^^ 
82,668 
138.187 
50.928 
81,038 


1,508 

868 

878 
171 
194 
164 
99 
149 
I5H 
475 
325 

4r4 

171 

380 
198 


3,073 

467 
408 
317 
321 

!S 

198 
145 
768 
800 
636 
828 
1,838 
444 
328 


1,705 

4S1 
419 
174 
170 
186 
158 
176 
150 
963 
808 
815 
388 
1J95 
520 
310 


\JSS7 

510 
896 
214 
810 
18U 
147 
156 
185 
615 
189 
496 
315 
851 
806 
178 


193 
153 
203 


Clifion 


828^903 

58,884 
35/»7 
bV^ 
35,958 
89.542 
40,7h7 
88^105 


1,931 

385 
168 
834 

la 

177 
184 
168 


8fiM 

883 
149 
8H8 
145 
833 
268 
306 


3,713 

811 
158 
483 
114 
317 
209 
158 


lAKM 


Siroad 


Cheltenham 

Hereford 

Shrewsbury .... 

Worcester 

Kidderminster.. 
Dudley 


854 
141 
879 
123 
803 


Walaall 

Wolverhampton 


195 
159 


Wolstaaton 

Birmingham 

AMon 


378,137 
4,884,58» 


1,384 
37,458 


1,812 
39,884 


1,645 
88,820 


1.658 


Coventry 


81.809 


Toul 


776,003 


4,210 


6.088 


8,743 


4.688 


6.613.958 


39,898 


58,055 


57JU5 


46,124 



* The mortality of the districts ol Wandsworth and Lcwisharo.andsub.district of Hampstead, is included in 
the above table, in each of the four yearr.though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appearin the Weekly Metro- 
poltun ReiMrns till 1844 ; northosc of Lewishara and Hampstead till 1847. 

t The December quarter of 1847 contains the denths in 14 weeks i deducting 1 week (the 6th in the quarter) 
8Mr the sake of comparison with the corresponding quarter of former years, tbt number of deaths in tk|i West, 
HortlLCentnl, Bast and South Districts will be, respect^v«!2* ^J^ Ml< ^886. 4^303^ 4,856. London 18A58. 

t Tlie last qnartcr of 1846 for London ended December aOtli. 

VThm fonae? dlatrict of Ashton is now divided into Ashton and Oldham. 1>otli indoded la the prtaent return. 
The former district of Lands is now divided into Leads and Hunslal.both indndnd in the Misant return. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 
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A Table of ihs Mortality in the Metropolis, showingthe Number of Deaths from eU 
Causes^ in the Quarters ending December of the Four Tears, 1845-46-^7-48. 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



All Causkb 

SrsciFiBD Causes 

I. Zymotic DUeMec . . . 

SPOaADIC DiMASM. 

IL Dropsy, Cancer, and \ 
other DiaeMCs of ( 
uncertain or ya< ( 
riable heat I 

II I. Tubercular Diseases.. 

I V . Diseases of iheHrainp ) 
Spinal Marrow, } 
Nerveti,and Menses / 

v. Dtscasesof theHeart ( 
and Blood Vessels t 

VI. Diseases of the i 
Longs and of tlie { 
other Orfans of I 
Respiration ....) 
VII, Diseases of the Hto- ) 
nach. Lifer, and ( 
other OfRans oft 

Diiiestion / 

VIII. DiseasesofiheKid-l 
" I 



ncys, itc. 
• Idbii ■ 



IX. Childbirth, Diseases ) 

oftheUterust&c. I 

jL Rhenmatlstit, Dis-i 

cases »f the Bones, > 

Joints, &c ) 

XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, i 

CellttlarTissue,«ic/ 

XII. Malformations 

XIII. fremature Birth & 

Debility 

XIV. Atrophy 

XV. Aie ..: 

XVI. Suddent 

XVU. Violence.Prlvatlon, 
Cold, and Intem- 
perance 



Small Pox , 

Measles 

ScarUtlna , 

Hooping Cough . 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhtta 



Dysentery. . 
Choi 



Cholera 

Influenaa 

Purpura and Scurry 

Ague 

Remittent Fever.... 

Infantile PtfTer I 

Tvphus 

Metria, nr Puer- l 
peral Pever, see > 
Childbirth j 

Rheumatic Fever, ( 
ace Rheumatism J 

Erysipelas. 



II. 



Canker, 1 
see Mortification i 

Hydrophobia 

Hemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

MoniflcatioD 

Cancer 

Goiir , 



Quarters ending Dec.* 



184ft. 1846. 1847. 1848. 



1I,M8 
11.681 
2,744 



507 



l,9M 
1,841 



417 



2;127 



996 



17 
M 
246 
186 

5iy 

(fit 



106 

6ft7 
8V 
46 

199 

n 

II 
20 
8 
8 
18 
10 
856 



85 
182 

20 

15 
8 

27 
207 

18 



I.V21 
I2,il86 



2,211 



2,275 
1,617 



572 



2,068 



861 



141 

227 

125 

27 
46 

801 

255 

651 
03 



42 

105 

822 

868 

65 

61 

SSI 

48 

16 

66 

A 

6 

17 

5 

618 



48 
216 

18 

15 
8 

47 
210 

14 



l!l.6U5 

io;v7i 



629 



2,680 
1,742 



578 



4.144 



964 



190 
222 

189 

24 
52 
886 
890 
967 
225 



872 

881 

747 

426 

116 

62 

40U 

91 

12 

1,161 

17 

12 

81 

9 

1.279 



62 
248 

22 

18 
5 

48 
214 

17 



14,726 
14^ 
5,187 



2^058 
1^465 



479 



2fi9i 



765 



141 
106 

105 

17 
66 

202 
288 
527 

162 

412 



41S 

218 
1J65 

4^2 
62 
4d 

876 
74 

4^ 
24 
14 
8 
80 
12 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 



111. 



IV. 



VI. 



Sen if Ilia 

Tabes Mesentcrica. 
Phthisis or Con- i 

sumption J 

Hydrocephalus ... 

Cephalitis 

Apoplexy * 

Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens. 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Brai n, &c. 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease of Hearu 
Laryngitis., 



VII. 



Bronchitis 
Pleurisy . . . 
Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Disease of Langs, 4ic 
Teething, 



8i'"^'- 



lastritis. 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Ascites 

Ulceration (of In- ( 
testines, &cj . . ) 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception .... 

Stiictureofthcin- ( 
testine Canal . . | 

Dis. of Stomach, &c. 

Disease of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liver .... 

Disease of Spleen .. 
Yin. Nephritis 

Nephna (or | 

Bright*s Dueasc) 1 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 

Dis. of Kidneys, fcc. 

Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 

Childbirth.seeMetria 

Dis. nf Uterus, &c... 

Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease of Join u, tec 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Disease of Skin, &c. 
ZVII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast i 
Milk, see Priva.> 
tion i( Atiophy I 



IX. 



XI. 



Neglect . 
Cord,s 



, see Privation, 

Poison 

Burns and Scalds. . 

Hanging, fcc 

Drowning 

Fractures and Con- 
tusions 

Wounds 

Other Violence 

Causes not speciAcd 



Qunrtcrsending Dec* 



1844. 1846. ItM^ I8C. 



C5 

162 
1,882 

886 
U2 
272 
218 
88 

68 
6 

8l> 
460 
127 

22 

19 
876 

27 
5!il 

43 
1,181 
IM 
146 
113 

10 

lU 
114 

46 



85 

22 
16 

6 

12 

71 
I 
64 
29 
127 
4 
11 
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71 
177 

842 

148 
U7 
257 

42 
1 

77 
5 

18 
M8 
184 

26 

18 
580 

as 

STi 
48 

1,101 
818 
188 
108 
14 
28 
112 
5ft 
26 

86 

47 
84 
9 



101 
8 
50 
87 

194 

4 



1 

8 

8 

8 

18 

107 

6 

7 

168 

51 

8 

67 

55 

1 

9 

17 

24 

16 



897 



84 
286 

1.878 



887 
45 

I 



M2 
173 
27 
S4 
5X2 
71 

184 
141 
94 
» 
ISft 
88 
J6 

81 
48 
44 
10 

II 

98 

I 

58 

80 

"I 

7 



6 

8 

10 

• 

16 

185 

6 

9 

170 

» 

cr 

5 

8 

II 

28 

12 



81 



Sfl 
lli 

» 
28 

» 

I 
73 

4 
24 

4?7 

lis 

U 

K 
49 
44 

jm 

X 

ta 

\M 

m 
n 

9 
9 
9t 
«t 

38 

81 
41 
8 
f 

1! 



41 

m 

147 
4 
2 

45 

1 
18 

4 
6 

to 

66 

6 
8 
68 
85 
8 
89 

as 

4 
5 
8 
18 
14 



24 

es 

21 

8 

181 

81 

11 



nd sub.district of Hampsiead, was included in the UctfO- 
the first lime. Therefore the deaths for previotu ycsn aic 



* The moruiity of the district of Lewisham.a 
5?.*l!L".''^*"i!i'*t ■*.^*»* commencement of 1847, lor i 
?ai OSSJIS. \^£S; uS aiiMA (I8li5 IS"*" "•*'"«^e»»>er Ihey we7e «s7«U^^^^^^^ 

b5.\o?b'i'„'Lc?rtili;d*"o^^^^^^^^^ 

«*fonnd dead,**«naturalcause^» lie kc returned by the Coroner in vague tcrma, Mch as 

noiiraSS?o*4?.&«*trf«;i!f^^^^ »«* "Infantile Fever- were classed together. The far»mis 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER Slst, 1848. 

Bf James Glaisbcr, Esa., of the Royal Ohnrvatory, Ortenwick, 



The weather during the |Mst quarter has been yariable. The changes of tempe* 
ratnre have been frequent and great; there has been an unusually large number of 
exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, and the magnetic instruments have been greatly 
disturbed. The amount of electricity in the atmosphere has been small, many days 
together having passed without the instruments at Greenwich being affected. 

From the 1st of October to the 10th, the excess of temperature above the aversge 
of 7 years was 6°6; the greatest daily excess was 12^ on the 7tfa. Between the 
11th and the 21st the temperature was 4*^5 below the average. On the 18th it wm 
10^ in defect. From October 22nd to October 30th it was &^ in excess; tiw 
greatest was 7^7 was on the 27th. From October 31st to November 16th, the tem- 
perature was mostly below the average, its mean defect was 4^, its greatest wiUiin 
the period was 10*^2 on the 4th. From November 17tfa to December 19th the tern* 
perature exceeded the average by 4^ ; on December 7th the excess was 12^4; on the 
8th was 15°7; on the 9th was 14''4; and on the 10th was 10**1. From December 
20th to December 24th, the defect was 6^*2; from December 25th to December 29tii 
the excess was 5^, and it was 2^ below the average on December 30th and 31 st. 

Hie fall of rain during the year 1848 at Greenwich was 31*9 inches; in 1841 it 
was 33*3 inches; in 1842 it was 22*6 inches; in 1843 it was 24*5 inches; in 1844 
it was 25 inches ; in 1845 it was 22*3 inches ; in 1846 it was 25*3 inches; and in 1847 
it was 1 7 '6 inches. The mean of these values is 24*4 inches ; so that the excess of the ^ 
fall of rain this year over the average from the preceding seven years is 7*5 inches. 

At Beckington it was 43*16 inches; in 1845 it was 24*94 inches: ic 1846 it was 
32*30 inches; and in 1847 it was 28*74. In 1845 it fell on 134 days; in 18l6 on 
168 days; in 1847 on 151 days; and in 1848 on 219 days. 

At St. John's Wood, London, the fall exceeded the average from 10 years, by 
5*05 inches. 

At Aylesbury it fell on 174 days, amountiDg to 34*68 inches, exceeding the 
average from the preceding six years, by 9*5 inches. 

At Empingham it amounted to 30*36 inches, which is the largest fall since 1830. 

At Derby it was 40*07 inches, exceeding the average from the preceding four 
years by more than 10 mches, and by 12 inches the average from 20 years. 

At Leeds it was 37*86 inches, having fallen on 244 days; in the year 1846 it feU 
on 218 days, the amount was 25*67 inches; in 1847 it fell on 174 days, and the 
amount was 28*442 indies. 

At Hereford it was 46*41 inches. The average fall fktim a long series of years is 
rather more than 30 inches. 

Tlie fall of rain during the year 1848 all over the country was about one-third 
larger than the average fall, and this excess fell during the first three quarters. Hie 
^Ul in the last quarter was about its average value at most places. 
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184 MitodUumm. [May* 

Tlie mean of the mimben In tiie tint oolnmn if 29*6<M Hidies, and tiiis Talae 
may be ooosidered aa that of the pressure of dry air for England during the qvartcr 
ending 1848, Dec. 31. The differences between this number and the separate reculta 
contained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of obserration 
and reduction I the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitades, and 
partly from the index errors of the instruments not having been determined. In 
most cases, the sums of these errors are small. 

The mean of the numbers in the second colnsm, for those placet sitnated m 
Cornwall and Devonshire is 47^; for those places situated south of latitode 52^, 
faicluding Chichester and Hartwell, is 44°6 ; for those places situated between the 
latitudes of 52'' and bZ"*, including Saffron Walden and Highfield House, is 44*^; 
for those places situated between the latitudes 53® and 54% including Liverpool and 
Whitehaven, is 43^; and for Durham and Newcastle is 43°0. These values maybe 
considered as those of the mean temperature of the air for those parallels of latitude 
during the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 9°6; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 6"^; south of latitude 52'' waa \VS\ 
between the latitudes of 52° and 54° was 9°6; and at Durham and Neweastle 
was 8°9. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Green- 
wich, Hartwell, Latimer Rectory, and Aylesbury respectively; and the least oocnrred 
at Whitehaven, Guernsey, Torquay, Liverpool, and Truro respectivdly. 

llie highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 76° at Hartwell and 
Leicester, 74° at Greenwich and Aylesbnrr. The lowest thermometer reading waa 
20°5 at Stonyhurst, and readings about 21^ occurred at several places. The extreme 
range of temperature of the air during the quarter was therefore about 55°. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in air in Comwa& 
and Devonshire was 37°0 ; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 36°9 ; and the mean 
of the numbers of all the remaining places is 48°7. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 43^5, 
at all places south of 53° was 41°6, and it was 39°6 at places north of 53°0. 

The great mass of air has passed from the S.W. at all places except Exeter and 
Stonyhurst, at both of which places it seems to have passed from the N. 

¥Tom the numbers in the tenth column the distribution of cloud baa been the 
same at all places, and such as to have covered somewhat more than three-fifths of 
the whole sky. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days during the quarter at HigfafieM 
House, Stonyhurst, Derby, Leeds, Helston, and Latimer, and the average number 
at those places was 63. It fell on the least number of days at Aylesbury, Herelbrd, 
Newcastle, and Saffron Walden, and the average number at these places was 41. 
The sUtions at which the largest falls have taken place were Guernsey, Truro, Wake- 
field, Whitehaven, Falmouth, and Helston. The falls were smallest in amount at 
Saffron Walden, Stone, Hartwell, and Liverpool. The average fall m the counties 
of Cornwall and Devonshire was 12*3 in., and at all other places except Southamp- 
ton, Beckington, Hereford, Stonyhurst, and York, was 8'5 in. 

The number in columns 13 to 17 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station, from which we find that — 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for all places (except ComwaU 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848, was 3*2 grains. 

The mean additional weight requi^ to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1848, waa 0*4 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation as 1), in the quarter ending 
Dec. 31, 1848, was 0*884. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the ur would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 3*7 
inches, in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the level of the sea, under the mean 
pressure, temperature, and humidity, at the mean height of 160 feet, in the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1848, was 541 grains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3*5 grainsi 0*6 grain; 
0-839; 4-1 inches; and 540 grains respectively. 
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REVENUE. 

Ahttfx^ of ths Net Produce of the Revenue of Oreat Britain in tke Yeara 
and Quarters ending bth Aprils 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Inereaee or 
Decrease thereof ^Continued from page 93.) 



SonroM of B^Tonie. 



YMn endlnf 0th April. 



1848. 



1849. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands... 
Misodlaneons 



17,960,275 

12,080,482 

6,760,932 

4,347,571 

5,459,369 

866,000 

61,000 

148,640 



£ 

19,129,829 

12,650,114 

6.041,351 

4,318,903 

5,317,244 

789.000 

100,000 

143,651 



£ 

1,169,554 

569,632 



39,000 



719,581 
28,668 

142,125 
77,000 

4,989 



Total Ordinary Rerenne .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Adrancet.... 



47,684,269 
455,021 
187,235 
473,616 



48,490,092 

84,284 

665,293 

427,761 



1,778,186 
478i058 



972,363 
370,737 

45i855 



Total Income 48,800,141 49,667,430 2,256,244 1,388,955 

Deduct Decrease 1,388,955 



Increase on the Year . 



867,289 



Souieesof RereniM. 



Qnartara ending 6th April. 



1849. 



Increase. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax- 
Post Office 

Crown Lands... 
Miscellaneous 



£ 

4,392,650 

2,002,601 

1,618,668 

143,902 

2,041,640 

221,000 

21,000 

56,307 



£ 

4,593,119 

1,820,575 

1,549,171 

148,101 

2,011,519 

234.000 

40,000 

98,792 



£ 
200,469 

4,199 

isiooo 

19.000 
42,485 



182.026 
69,497 

30il21 



Total Ordinary RcTenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of AdTSnces .... 



10,497,768 

455.021 

24,452 

74,138 



10,495,277 

204,361 
87,648 



279,153 

]79i909 
13,510 



281,644 
455,021 



Total Income.. 



11,051,379 10,787,286 
Deduct Increase 



472,572 



736,665 
472,572 



Decrease on the Quarter 264,093 



Consolidated Fund Operations, — ^The total income brouf(ht to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1849, was 10,800.390/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,462,528/., leaving a surplus of 8,337,862/. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th April, 1849, 



is stated at 806^028/. 
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CORN. 

Average Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and WoXee^dwrina eatk 
JVeek of the First Quarter of 1849; together fci& the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.— (Continued from p, 94.) 





Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oata. 


Rye. 


Beans. 


Peaa. 


Xtotnmi reoelTed at tha Com Oflkw* 
1849. 


Weddf 
Average 


Afsrefste 

Average 

Week. 

"Sir* 


Weekly 
Arerage 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 

Averag* 


Weeks endiflff 
1849. 

January 6 >t.. ...■.•....!. (•••.• 


s. d. 

46 10 
46 4 
46 4 
46 8 
46 I 

46 11 

47 
46 4 
46 6 
46 1 
46 4 
44 9 
44 1 


%. d. 

47 9 
47 
46 6 
46 
46 7 
46 6 
46 8 
46 10 
46 10 
46 10 
46 10 
46 8 
46 3 


<. d, 

30 8 
39 11 
39 1 
38 10 

38 10 
*^9 8 
29 8 
20 8 
29 I 

39 
29 3 
38 10 
28 U 


a. d. 

17 
17 8 
17 1 
17 

16 11 

17 8 
17 3 
17 6 
17 4 

16 11 

17 6 
17 I 
16 4 


«. d. 

36 4 

37 9 

38 4 
38 11 
38 6 
37 3 

36 9 

37 8 
86 11 
36 11 

38 9 
36 4 
34 6 


«. d. 

83 4 

83 3 
81 1 
80 8 
80 8 
80 11 
39 9 
30 10 
30 3 
80 I 
80 11 
38 9 
38 1 


t. d. 
87 


13 


36 


30 


84 9 


27 


82 8 


February 8 


82 




88 


17 


84 4. 


34 


33 11 


March 8 


33 11 


10 


38 1 


17 


30 8 


24 


31 6 


81 


83 3 






Ayerage of) 


46 6i 


•• 


29 8^ 


17 U 


26 10| 


80 6 


38 4 


the Quarter) 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
6th Januarjfy 6th February, and 6th Mareh^ 1849 ; the Quantities JSntered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.-^Continued from p. 94.) 



WHEAT. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 


In Bond at the Month's end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1849 
6th Jan. 
6th Feb. 
6th Mar. 


4io"bo 

844.186 
318,047 


'8.318 

3,771 

866 


qrs. 
418.637 
846,966 
318,418 


37,003 
708,677 
406^49 


7,386 

8,937 

866 


qrs. 

44,338 

713.614 

407,314 


646,180 
294,864 
310,631 


l?oib 

1,417 
1.418 


qrs. 
647,140 
396.371 
311,939 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Qnantitlea entet«d for Home 


la Bond at the Month'aend. 


Foreign. 


Ootonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


T^tal. 


Fofoign. 


Coleniid. 


Tbtal. 


1849 
6th Jan. 
6th Feb. 
6th Mar. 


cwts. 
441,786 
603.719 
328,814 


cwts. 
138,176 
46,608 
2,413 


cwta. 
679,913 
649.333 
330,737 


cwts. 

36,141 
663,718 
346,710 


cwts. 
117,406 
60,616 
9,742 


cwts. 
163,546 
718,839 
366,461 


cwts. 
601,890 
478,839 
868,694 


cwts. 
31,178 
81,190 
34,086 


cwts. 
633,063 
604.619 
393,639 
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An Aceauntf jmriuan$ to the Act of tho 7th and Qth FietoriOf c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday y the Qth January ^ the Qrd lebruaryy the Srd 
Marchy and the Qlit March^ l^^,— {Continued from p. 06.) 





IssDB Dkpabtmbnt. 








Week! ending, 




6t1i Jan., 18481 


Srd Feb., 1349. 


Srd Maroh, 1849 


Slat ICarob, 1849. 


NoUrtUsued 


28,984,740 


£ 
98,880346 


£ 
98,814,666 


£ 

28,407,106 


OoTeniiD«nt Debt .... 

OtherSecttritiM 

Gold Coin and Bullion.. 
Silver Bullion 


11,016.100 

9.984,900 

18,726,881 

607,909 


11,016.100 

9,984,900 

18,828,778 

602,072 


11,016,100 

2,984,900 

13,966.124 

848,431 


11,016,100 

9,984,900 

14,083,686 

823.669 


Total 


98,284.740 


28,880346 


28.814,666 


98,407,106 



Ban KINO Depabtmekt. 



Proprieton' Capital .... 
Rest 


14,668,000 
8,400,716 
8,419,046 
8,814.702 
1,012,717 


14,663,000 
8,676,626 
8,922.807 

11,828,644 
1,144324 


14,668,000 
8366368 
6,140,672 
9.997,764 
1.128,002 


14,668,000 
8.866387 
7380,209 
9387.878 
1,066369 


Public Deposits 

Other DeposiU 

Sercn Da/ and other Bills 


Total 


86,200,179 


84.626300 


86374,696 


86,608330 


GoTcmment Securi-1 
ties, including Dead • 
Weight Annuities., j 

Other Securities 

Notes 


18,699,697 

10,826,470 

10,986.060 

790,062 


18,882367 

10,814,664 

9,663.460 

774319 


14,074,188 

10.796.769 

9342,446 

862399 


14,079,844 

11378318 

10,461,196 

790379 


Gold and SiWer Coin.. 


Total 


86,200,179 


84,626300 


86374396 


36,603.636 



COVNTRT BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, whiek 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom^ distinguishing the several 
BanJtSy or Classes of Bemks hy tohieh issued in each part of the Kingdom^ 
during the weeks ending 4th November^ 2nd December , 30<A Deeembery 1848, 
and 27th January andUth February, lUd.-^iContinuedfiymp. 9«.) 



Banloi 


4th Wov., 
1848. 


9nd Deo., 
1848. 


30th Deo., 
1848. 


97th Jan., 
1848. 


84th Feb,. 
1848. 


England-^Prirate Banlra 

Joint Stock Banks 

Joint Stock Banks .... J 

Private and Joint Stock) 
Banks / 


8318310 
9368,768 

8,806378 

9,907,926 

9,118,792 


8,708,794 
9,789,689 

8,670,196 

2,861,760 

9,117,300 


8,600,607 
9367,114 

8,276396 

2,760,476 

9397,168 


8.661,107 
9329,446 

8,089,879 

9,717326 

1,967314 


3.667319 
2301,146 

9,969.177 

2,678376 

2,118396 


Total 


16,106372 


14,989,680 


14,199,180 


18,988,164 


18397,804 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An Anahns of ihs BanJkmpieiet in England and Waiegy gatetud in tack 
Month ofikt Quarter ending SIM Mareh, 1849; ehciim^ the QmnHea 
\ and Branches of Induetfy in wkieh th^ have ocenmstf.— (OiMilft'itttei 
jTon p, 96«) 



C0UNTIB8. 



TRADES. 



I I 



I 



Metropolif 

Bedford 

Berks 

Buck! 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

DeTon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Easex 

Gloucester 

Hanto 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middleaex (exelusiTe) 

of the Metropolis) / 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset (including) 

Bristol) / 

Stafford 

Suflblk 

Surrey (exdnsiye of) 

the Metropolis) / 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York (East Ridmg) .... 

,» (North Riding) 

„ (West Riding).... 
Walet 

Total 



44 



30 32 

3 

1 



151 



14 



122138 



Agriculturt and etmmeeted 
Trades, 

Farmers 

Agricultural Implement ) 

Makers, &c j 

Com Factors 

Millers and Malsters 

Hop Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse and Cattle Dealers, and) 

WoolsUplers f 

Mining and eonneeted TYades. 

Mining Firms 

Blasting Works 

Mantffaetures. 

Woollen Manufiicturers 

Cotton „ 

Linen „ 

Silk 

Printers and Dyers 

Lace Manufkqtnrers 

Hosiery „ 

Hardware „ 

Elarthenware „ 

GUss „ 

Paper , 

Builders 

Miscellaneous Manufkcturera.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers and Merchants 

Shipowners, Warehousemen,] 
Brokers, and Wholesale^ 
Dealers generally J 

Retail and Handicraft TYadn. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Com and Hay Dealers 

Innkeepers and Victuallers 

Wine and Spirit Merchants .... 
Dealers in Grocery, Drugs,) 

and Spices / 

Makers of, and Dealers in, I 

Clothing j 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Furniture / 

Coach Buildors 

M^^^llat^^ Hf ,,,, 

TotaL 



3 

4 

3 
3 



5 
9 

14 

4 

31 



151 



n 



5 
6 

4 
23 



1 

1 

12 

2 

17 
22 



3 

15 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 

OF THB 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



AUGUST, 1849. 



Morid and Educational Statutks of England and Wales. By Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq., Barrisier-at-Lafc, Bon. Sec. 

[Read before the SUtistical Society of London, present H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
19th March, 1849. Continued from p. 176.] 

Not only do we cultivate crime too mucli amonj^ the crowd of petty 
delinquents, kept under mutual instruction at the instance of the police 
courts, without any proper classification, and in the worst moral atmo- 
sphere, until tried a second time in the higher criminal courts, but the 
quality of the penalties ultimately inflicted is such as to produce only 
unfavourable effects upon that very character which is to return to 
the struggle of life at the greatest possible disadvantage, through 
being damaged in general reputation. I fear, too, that the *^ respect- 
able" world, with aU the wise caution which restrains it from *^ going 
to law," except under the gravest necessity, is too generally destitute 
of the ¥rise charity which should induce it to refrain, as much as 
possible, from ** sending to the law" those who have no property but 
a feeble character, which expires under the first breath of its se- 
verity. It is impossible, in this respect, to praise too highly the 
encouragement given by M. D. Hill, Esq., the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, and other gentlemen connected with that borough, to a resto- 
ration of youthful offenders, under faithful caution and watchful sur- 
veillance, to the ordinary paths of industry, without their being first 
dragged through the contamination of a gaol. And though moral 
failures can never be treated lightly, or overlooked when once observed, 
yet how much more good, in cases of juvenile delinquency (even sup- 
posing existing confidence and present employment to be forfeited,) 
may oe accomplished by a faithful charity than by an immediate 
invocation of the arm of the magistrate, is either too little known, or 
the duig of exercising it is most grievously unfelt. Nor are parents 
among the poorer classes, in their own moral imbecility, unwilling to 
look to the gaol for the tutelage of a refractory child, or filled with 
any other feeling than the satisfaction of asserted justice, when the 
victim of their own neglect is momentarily removed, by incarceration, 
from the possibility of annoying them. The interests of the whole 
community are, however, becoming too vitally hazarded, for these 
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mistaken complacencies to receiye much longer any eliare of the piihlic 
sympathy. 

A comparison hetween these icaalts and those presented by the 
criminal returns of neighbouring countries would be of the highest 
interest; but it would demand so many eliminations to bring the 
materials to be found under differing nomenclatures and classifications 
of crime to anything approaching a common basis, that it is impo£«ible» 
on the present occasion, to enter upon so elaborate a task. The cri- 
minal tables of France are as yet published only up to 1B46, in which 
year the number brought before the Oours d'Assises was 6,908, being 
less by 80 than in 1827; but, on the other hand, the numbers brought 
before the tribunals of correctional police, discharging the duties of our 
quarter sessions with some of those of petty sessions, was, at the latter 
date, 207,476, being an increase of 45,330 on the number in 1827, 
giving an increase of 27 per cent, on the experience of both sets of 
tribunals*. The increase in the En^rlish commitments to assizes and 
quarter sessions during the same twenty years (after deducdng the 
^^assanlts" brought into account in the interim) was from 17,921 to 
23,748, being one of nearly 33 per cent., or only 6 per cent, more than 
the increase in France, although the increase of population has been 
in a much greater ratio. Without the eliminations which it is impos- 
sible here to make, it would be vain to institute any comparison 
between the proportions of the accused to the population in the two 
countries. But it may be noticed that, in France as in England, there 
is always a vast proportion of petty delinquents under the ill schooling 
of the prisons; the sentences to imprisonment during 1846 being as 
follow: — 

For less than six days 7,574 or 12'6 per cent. 

For six days to one montli 17,864 „ 29*8 „ 

For one month to six montiis .... 21,060 „ 35*1 „ 

For six months to one year 4,952 i . . .g. 

For one year 2,0281 »'**'' " 

For one to two years 4,325) ^ , 

For two to five years 1,122| »• *'* " 

For five years 653 1 

For five to ten years 375 > „ 1*8 „ 

For ten years and upwards 29 j 

1000 

A complete picture of the commitments in England and "Wales is 
presented by Plate V., based on an average of the six years 1842-7, 
comprising periods both more and less favourable to the more, as com- 
pared with the less, instructed, and the more with the less manu- 
facturing districts. As in the case of all such maps, it gives an 
ttM^^era^ representation; because there is not so great a distinction 
between the several districts in regard to the positive amount of each 
element actually prevailing in them, as the tints (graduated merely to 
show the excess or deficiency above or below the average) would 
suggest. Nevertheless, the advantages of such representations com- 
pletely overbalance their defects, which are really chargeable upon the 

* Comiite General de rAdministration de la Justice Criminelle en France, 
pendant r«nn^ 1846. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, KxAt, 1848. 
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incapacity of the unpractised eight to recognise tints more finely 
gradoated; and the present sketch will convey to the mind more 
rapidly and clearly than it could be telegraphed by any other means, 
that in Middlesex, for instance, there was, during this period, a relative 
excess beyond the average of 49*0 per cent. (^ commitments for cri- 
minal offences of whatever kind; while two western counties, con- 
taining the principal towns of the great vale of the Severn, are even in 
excess of the metropolitan, being no less than (Gloucestershire) 50*2 
and ( Worcestershire) 55*3 per cent, in excess, or 52*3 and 57*4 per 
cent, worse than the county of Surrey, which, comprising so large a 
portion of the Metropolis, containa, with Middlesex, the largest part 
of the town population of the valley of the Thames. In faH, Glou- 
cestershire and Worcestershire form the central part of a region exceed- 
ing in most classes of crime, and comprising Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire to the north-east, Somersetshire to the south-west, and 
Herefordshire on the Welsh border; being, in fact, the counties which 
contain the richest of the midland and western plains and vaUeys, 
with a teeming population and great stores of mineral wealth. 

From the southern part of this region, too, a dark shade, which 
we find reproduced in almost every branch of delinquency, extends 
over the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, marking 
especially those which have light domestic manufactures in the 
cottages of the poor, and attaining its darkest hue oYer Bucking- 
hamshire. A medium tint occupies all the counties which lie between 
the Metropolis and the English Channel. And although a darker tint 
is carried northward, along the course of mining ana manufacturing 
industry, in Stafford, Salop, Cheshire, and Lancashire, yet in one only 
does there occur a darker tint than that of the medium southern 
counties between London and the Channel. This one is Cheshire, 
which stands alone in its inky blackness in every moral characteristic, 
except in regard to instruction, in which, unhappily, it bears a more 
fiivourable tint than nearly all that surround it. Beyond some counties 
of more favourable hue, lie the Celtic regions of the west, whether to 
the north or south of the Bristol Clumnel, and the Scandinavian 
regions of the north, which axe seen to present the same more favour- 
able aspect, though widely differing in the degree of instruction which 
prevails in them. Nor does the neater concentration of the popula- 
tion in Comwalli on the one hand, or in Durham and the West 
Biding on the other, produce any countervailing effect, which should 
induce us to attribute this result to the general dispenion of the popu- 
lation in these regions; seeing, likewise, that this is equally without 
any ameliorative effect in the more southern and eastern parts of the 
kingdom. 

With these exceptions, it will nevertheless be obvious, in the 
eomparison of Plates I. and Y., that there is a very extensive though 
not exact coincidence of the tints which show the relative density of 
population and excess of crime, especially in the metropolitan and 
manufacturing counties; a coincidence which will appear no less 
marked in the summary Table I. 

Between the Celtic populations on the west and the Scandinavian 
on the east, it must be confessed, on the experience of the six years 
thus brought to account, that the truly Saxon districts of the ancient 

o2 
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Mercia, East Anglia, and Essex, appear to a great disadvantage; and 
the men of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, their next of kin, take but a 
secondary place. But a truce to ethnology. The general result, in 
other words, is, that out of the metropolis, the exceu of crime is to be 
found almost wholly in the counties extending immediately to the 
north of it, from Somersetshire to Norfolk, comprised in the districts 
numbered I. and Y., as those of the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties generally^ distinguishing those which liaYe light 
domestic manufactures and in those which form the southern part of 
district YIII., being that of the midland mining and mannfactnrinff 
industry; viz., Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire, with which likewise ranks the more northern detached 
county of Chester. These, with the exception of Worcestershire, are 
not among the most ignorant counties of the group, nor are they thoae 
most characterised by having their industry carried on in factories. 
On the contrary, they are those which comprise the older seats of 
manufacturing industry, and are extensively pervaded- by trades carried 
on in little detached shops, or even in the cottages of the poor, such 
as cloth and carpet weaving, nail and lock making, cotton, silk, and 
ribbon weaving, stocking and lace making, &c. This general distri- 
bution of crimes, obtained from the results of six years* calendars, 
appears generally to be reproduced in taking any portion of the period, 
or any class 6f offences. 

A comparison with the Map (II.) of the proportionate amount of real 
property in each county, will show the general converse of what might 
have been hoped and expected, in the greater prevalence of crime 
where there is most real property in proportion to the population, or, 
in other words, most available means for its elevation; and the less 
amount of it in the regions of greatest poverty. The marked excep- 
tions are in the manufacturing counties of Chester and Gloucester, 
having a large proportion of very poor and remotely located mana- 
facturer?, and in which poverty and crime are in equal excess; while 
they are in equal deficiency in the counties of Lincoln and Hunting- 
don, where there is no peculiar amount of instruction, but an excess of 
real property, and only a well-organized industry and comparatively 
well-ordered estates to account for the peculiarity. 

Omitting from present consideration the northernmost manufao- 
turing counties, and even Gloucestershire and Bedfordshire, which are 
encumbered with poor dispersed manufactures, it may fiftirly be asked 
whether the tints of this map of the real property, as compared with 
the population of the several counties, does not rudely pourtray the 
relative progress of the ^'manufacturing system" in the production of 
food, or, in other words, of the large-farm or large-husbandry sjrstem, 
by which a given population raises a larger proportumate and not less 
positive amount of produce from the soil which it cultivates, and which 
is therefore of higher value in proportion to the gross amount of that 
population. I believe that it does; and that this fact goes far to 
explain the likewise general coincidence between the excess of crime 
and the excess of real property in proportion to the population 
which is forced upon our attention by this comparison of the maps 
numbered II. and V., and with which the darker tints of the Map 
of Ignorance (IV.) exhibit a very general agreement (it may be. 
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both as a canse and a consequence), except in the Celtic districts of 
the west. 

The practical resistance of the country or the people in these latter 
districts to any system of higher economy or better cultivation is as 
conspicuous on the map as it is on the face of the land itself; the 
regions occupied by the Celtic populations, forming a class apart, 
quite beyond all the others in the excess of their population in pro- 
portion to the assessable value of the soil which it cultivates. A 
reference again to Map Y. shows that these regions are equally under 
the average in observed delinquency, and to Map IV., that they are 
equally in excess of ignorance; whence I am induced to draw the 
conclusion, to be tested by further experience, that an ignorant people^ 
engaged in rural industry^ wiU exhibit a less amount qf crime when that 
industry is organized on ^e plan of the small rather than of the large 
kusbandryy and, as a necessary corollary, from what has already been 
shown, that the introduction of an improved economy into the orgcmi- 
zation of agricultural as of manufacturing labour ^ demands for its 
security and the general welfare a higher moral development among 
the whole population than enabled society to exist in its ruder form. 
The like reasoning applies to the agricultural districts to the north 
of the Humber, in which we see that superiority of instruction has 
no effect in augmenting the amount of crime, at the same time that, 
combined with the native energy of the Scandinavian people, of which 
it is apparently a result, it is of great effect in augmenting the general 
standard of comfort. 

It vrill be concluded, from the terms now employed, that, although 
looking with great solicitude to the organization of industry for the 
moral tendencies and phenomena associated with it, yet that I have 
no economical or legislative contrivance in store by which to accom- 
plish the regeneration of a people. It is quite pos»ble for a popu- 
lation of small proprietors to be mortgaged and sordid barbarians, or, 
in other words, in much the same condition that small tenants gene- 
rally are; and we have little evidence to a high moral standard pre- 
vailing among such a people, though it forms the most pleasing dream 
of human existence to associate the simplicity of rural life with the 
refinement which, as yet, has belonged only to a much more elaborate 
form of society or a higher grade of well-being. There is much 
evidence, it is true, to the deficiency of offences against property among 
peasant proprietors, but the relative moral and physical force of the 
nations of which they form the basis, has yet to be demonstrated. 

On the other hand, I can readily conceive of a large husbandry (to 
which large properties and large capitals are essential) forming simply 
that larger and more economical organization of labour which it is 
one of uie greatest triumphs of civilization to bring about, and one 
of which the greater forces might reasonably be employed to the moral 
and physical elevation of every class employed in it, instead of being a 
system under which a large part of the labouring population, in lieu of 
being permanently attached to any one place or employer (as under the 
*' binding sjrstem" of the north), are kept in the most degrading alter- 
nation l^tween |the '* union" and the farm, according to the weather, 
and paid wages or *^ relief" in proportion to the number in their family, 
like slaves^ as they virtually are, without their employers being under 
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the respoiiBibilities, or they nDder the control, of slaTeiy. The large 
huBbandry, I sincerely belieye, presents the larger resources, not only 
for individual wealth but for coUective power, and the advancement, 
under God's blessing, of Christian truth, a large measure of which is 
essential to its existence, because essential to the moral coherence of 
any society based upon it. The dawn of a Christian life in the hearts 
of a greater number of men (of which some intellectual culture is 
a necessary concomitant) would saye a world of thought and trouble 
to philanthropists and statesmen, by enabling society to find out its 
own wants, and remedy them, at the door of the mansion, the farm, 
the factory, and the cottage, without an appeal to Parliament or the 
Home Office, for much more than a permissiye authority. And 
already the cases are many in which it is demonstrated, in both town 
and country, that the great industrial re-organization in larger masees, 
which is the characteristic of the modem civilization of Great Britain 
pre-eminently, is by no means inconsistent with a commensurate moral 
advancement. Indeed, whatever may be the social defects of the large 
capital system of manufactures, they attach with no less force to the 
large-capital system of agriculture, and no more necessarily belong to 
ihe one than to the other. On the other hand, although tiie existing 
state of statistical evidence induces me to throw out the present theory 
as that which reconciles the greater proportion of the observed pheno- 
mena, I am bound to remind the reader that the relative proprus in 
the amount of observed crime is almost universally greatest in those 
districts where its positive amount, on which I have here chiefly 
relied, is least. For this one may account in the Celtic districts of 
the west, by the increase of mining industry; but how it can be 
explained in Westmoreland and the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire I cannot tell, unless by some local circumstances, or the 
transitory influence of the construction of railways, with the details of 
which I am unacquainted. 

The other two maps of "Influences" on the proportion of crime 
(III. and IV.) representing, respectively, the proportion of persons of 
independent means, and the proportion of instruction prevailing in each 
county and district, exhibit the general coincidence which has repeatedly 
been noticed in the figures which describe these two elements of our 
calculation. The most marked divergencies consist in the relative excess 
of ignorance, in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and South Wales, and in 
the darkest tints of the absence of persons of independent means ex- 
tending through the Midland and Northern Mining and Manufacturing 
Counties generally, while the darkest tints of ignorance go with those 
of crime, from the more southern of the Midland Manufacturing 
Counties, through the South Midland and Eastern Agricultund 
Counties, especially those with light domestic manufactures; Bedford- 
shire, like Monmouthshire, being peculiarly dark in both, and Staf- 
fordshire but little better. This general coincidence will frequently 
recnr to our notice in an examination of the subjoined tables; and 
it will be well to observe, as an example of their use, that all four of 
the tests of moral influences now eniployed are seen to be on the side 
of the more instructed districts in the last column of Table I., while 
the dispersion of the population goes to the opposite side of least 
instruction, in comparing the most and the least iostJracted counties 
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of each district with each other, with the Hke inconstancy throughout; 
while the other three tests present a general coincidence, except in the 
comparison o the two medium columns of the least of the most 
instructed counties with the most of the least instructed, where the 
proportion of real property (always feehler on the side of instruction 
than the proportion of persons of independent means) changes sides. 
The like four first lines of Tahle II. gives not only the per centages 
found in this tahle, hut the actual numhers upon which they are hased 
compared with the calculated numher which should he found on the 
average of all England and Wales to the like population. In Tahle 
III. will he found the per centages for each of the eight great districts 
into which the kingdom is divided for our present purpose, and for 
the more and less mstructed portions of each, with the results of a 
comparison, the general features of which have already been de- 
scribed. It will here be seen that the excess of real property in 
proportion to the population nowhere ranks itself markedly with most 
instruction, except in the districts which are pervaded by manufactures, 
where it obviously results from the more instructed among the manu- 
facturing counties, enjoying that position only through the proportion 
of manufactures in them being smaller than in the rest, and the 
figures being influenced by the general fact already pointed out, that 
ike agricultural are more instructed than the manufacturing districts in 
the same latitude. The tables which give the actual numbers and the 
calculated averages for each county and district on which this table, 
again, is based, have already been printed*, together with a general 
review of the other material on which this third table is based. It is 
to that which is now subjoined, upon which Tables IV. and V. are 
constructed, and which supply the groundwork of all the later parts of 
Tables I. and II., that I would now chiefly advert. 

After this survey, it will suffice to direct attention, not merely to 
the final columns of Table IX., but also to the abstract of them, by 
districts only, in Table V., § V, where it will bei seen that, on the 
average of six years, the Metropolis was 35*5 per cent, in excess of 
commitments; the South Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic 
manufactures, 25 -9; the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, 11 '6; and the great Midland Mining and Manufactaring 
region 4*2; while, on the other hand, the Southern Maritime and 
North Midland Agricultural Counties were 3-3 and 11-2 per cent, 
under the average respectively; and the Northern Scandinavian and 
Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties, 40 4 and 50*2 
per cent, under the average respectivefy, though at the opposite 
extremes in regard to instruction. It is only two of the smallest 
districts, either, which show any mentionable balance in favour of the 
moie as compared with the less instructed counties; and amidst the 
general results depicted in Tables I. and II., the only fiiir inference to 
be drawn from the aspect of the figures in the four top and in the 
bottom line, without further analysis and explanation would be, that 
instruction tends rather to foster than deter froin crime, and that 
dispersion ahne carries with it any marked deficiency of commit- 
ments. 

* Jeumal of the Statifltic«l Soeieij of London, vol. x., p. 2S2, ot Mq. 
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Dividing the tenn of six years, upon which onr general view of 
the distribution of crime is based, into two equal periods of three 
years each, we find not only the dissimilarity in its distribution at 
these several periods, already noticed, but a material difference in the 
general result as tried by the test of instruction. In the former period, 
upon which our first calculations were based, the balance was 9*1 per 
cent, in favour of the more as compared with the less instructed 
districts; in the latter 12*1 against them; while the balance against the 
more instructed, as compared with the less instructed coanties of the 
several districts, is increased from C'5 to 23*2 per cent., a greater dis- 
persion of the population being the peculiar concomitant of these 
favourable balances, which show themselves on the same side and with 
the same accompaniment in every comparison between the most 
instructed counties of the most instructed districts, and any other of 
the four great divisions used in Table I. ; and nowhere else, except in 
comparison of the least and most instructed counties of the least 
instructed districts, where the balance of dispersion is wanting to 
offer an explanation of it. In every other combination tlie excess of 
criminality is on the side of the greater ignorance, and especially in 
the comparison of the '^ means," instead of the '^ extremes," or the 
most of the least instnicted with the least of the most instructed 
counties; as though we escaped, by this comparison, the influences of 
a superior police dealing with the congregation of larcenous offenders 
in the richer towns, which are found in the most instructed counties of 
the most instnicted districts, and are the chief resort of professional 
vagrancy and of characters already damaged by petty delinquency. 

In Table V., § II., 10, as elsewhere, it will be seen that it is the 
Celtic districts of the west which are especially operative in reducing 
the proportion of delinquency associated with the greater ignorance; 
and the Metropolitan, in augmenting that which is associated with a 
greater amount of instruction. The great Midland Mining and Manu- 
facturing Districts and the North Midland Agricultural Counties 
nearest to them, though in excess of ignorance, are, however, under 
the average of criminal commitments in 1845-6-7, and the Southern 
Agricultural and Maritime Counties exhibit the reverse, while the 
equal excess of ignorance and criminality in the South Midland 
Counties, and deficiency of both in the Northern Agricultural and 
Mining Counties, are as conspicuous as ever. The peculiar excess in 
Westmoreland (Table IX.) most probably results from a moving 
column of railway labourers, as perhaps does that in Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. No doubt will arise as to the validity of these results, 
which bear superficially such feeble evidence in favour of instruction, 
as measured by its vulgarest test; for they are based on a sufficient 
number of observations; and our first inquiry, therefore, is necessarily 
whether, if they are influenced by the superior polica of the richer 
towns, acting upon the vagrant and delinquent offcasts of other places, 
making them their especial resort (as is presumable from the case of 
the Metropolis itself), this fact may not be demonstrated by an excess 
of petty delinquency observable in such localities, where the police will 
take cognizance of matters which, in remoter places, might altogether 
escape judicial investigation. 

Table X, will answer this question by exhibiting the reeiduary 
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crime for each countj and district, after the elimination of the more 
numerous but more petty offences, classed as simple larceny, assaults 
of all kinds, breach of the peace, and pound breach, for which no fewer 
than 12,912 commitments out of 20,698, were made on the average of 
the three years 1845-6-7, a proportion approaching to two-thirds, but 
not so great as in the three preceding years, when it was 9,347 out of 
23,280. 

In comparing the '^ extremes," or the most instructed counties of 
the most instructed districts, with the least of the least instructed, we 
find the former placed at a still further disadvantage, no less than 
34*5 per cent, upon the general body of offences, comprising all the 
most serious; while, in comparing the '^means'' again, there is a 
similar excess on the side of mojst instruction,^ which is preserved in 
the comparison with the least instructed counties of the most instructed 
districts with the least of the least instructed, but lost in every other, 
with a general result of 30*4 per cent, against all the more instructed 
counties of the several districts, and of 20*6 per cent, against all the 
more instructed districts as compared with the rest. 

It is the Metropolis, again, which is predominant in producing this 
aggravated result; for while the two metropolitan counties present an 
increase of 1 4*2 per cent, in the three years in the total number of 
commitments, they show one of no less than 20 per cent, on the 
general body of commitments, after the elimination of the numerous 
petty offences above described, and place the criminality of the Metro- 
polis, regarded in this light, no less than 90 per cent, above the 
average of the kingdom at large ; the only other portion which its ex- 
cess permits to range above the average being the counties of Essex, 
Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks, which immediately encircle it on the 
north, and in the three latter of which light domestic manufactures 
prevail among the cottages of the agricultural poor; Herefordshire 
also appearing to peculiar disadvantage. The actual decrease in every 
district, except the Metropolitan, is, however, more marked than in 
the statement of the toto/ commitments; so that the total decrease is 
greater upon the one-third which comprises all the graver offences 
(— 1C*7) than upon the two-thirds composed of the lighter ( — 13*2); 
the peculiar exceptions of excess being Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Cornwall, and Cumberland. (Table V., § IV., 4; Table X.) This 
obvious culmination of crime in the Metropolis, and probably in other 
towns approaching it in character, in the most instructed parts of the 
kingdom, in a period like that under consideration, when it is under- 
going a general decline in the kingdom at large, is well worthy of 
further investigation ; seeming to indicate the progress of that wave 
of demoralization which appears to be heaved up from the worst 
regulated parts of the kingdom generally, at every new disturbance 
of the national industry. The general features of this abstract agree, 
it will be seen, with those of the abstract of all the commitments, 
excepting only that the excess of *^ residuary" crime in the Metropolis 
appears relatively to lower the proportion in the agricultural much 
more than in the manufacturing districts. Hence it is obvious that 
the excess of commitments in the localities of the highest instruction, 
or in the more populous places generally, does not accrue Arom the 
excess of cases of some lower class brought up by the superior pcdice 
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of the richer towns, but is exhibited in the snm of oifenoes genenHj-, 
which are therefore in general excess in snch localities. 

The quality of the "residuary" crime, which we have been re- 
garding separately, is not our present consideration. The more heinooa 
offences included in it are so completely outnumbered by others of a 
lighter character, that the distribution of the whole merely proves the 
simple negative against the effects of superior police in swelling the 
numbers committed for the most numerous classes of minor offences. 
A subsequent analysis will show that the excess of the most heinous 
is invariably in the most ignorant districts; and we yet have to seek 
some evidence to prove whether the positive excess of commitments 
generally, in 1845-6-7, in the more instructed localities, do not accrue 
in great part from the excess of ignorance by which they are sur- 
rounded. The relative excess of the totally ignorant among the 
criminals, compared with the proportion signing the marriage re- 
gister with marks, which is observed in sucn localities, bears some 
testimony to the truth of this surmise; which compels us to look 
with bated reliance at comparative statistics of crime and instruc- 
tion in localities differing widely in industrial and social organi- 
zation (Table v., § I. 4; § 11. 11). In fact, our previous analysis of 
the education of criminals shows that the reading and writing 
test, which is alone universally available, is much too low to be a 
faithful index to the relative extent of educationy though pointing 
in the right direction; and here we find tha,t ths ctdminatin^ place of 
crime w, in all prohahility^not its birth-place; for such appears to me 
to be the only satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies which are 
so obvious in Table I. ; and if this be a general law, the gro«ss results 
of the criminal calendars afford an index to the relative moral character 
of the population in each district^ which is so imperfect as to be almost 
valtieless^ until the town influences have been eliminated. 

But what statistical ground is there, it may be asked, for presuming 
the existence of such a set of influences, distinct from those associated 
with the tests of instruction, &c., already brought to account ? This 
ground will readily be found by a reference to Table I., in which it 
will be seen that, while every decisive evidence of the greater dis- 
persion of the population draws with it a marked balance of favourable 
evidence to the moral character of that population, from those portion* 
of the criminal calendars in which vacrrant delinquency appears to be 
attracted by the hope of plunder, or of sharing in mistaken bounty, to 
the richer localities of higher instruction; yet those sections of the 
criminal calendars which contain the offences least liable to influence 
by such migration of the weak or the depraved, and every other moral 
evidence to the character of the fixed population here brought to 
account, give a balance no less niarked in favour of every locality 
possessed of superior instruction (generally allied with a greater 
number of pers(»ns of independent means), tohatever the amount of con- 
centration or dispersion in the population at larcre. Thus, regarding 
the yross results of the criniinal calendars, it will be seen that where, 
as in comparing the least and most instructed counties of the least 
instructed districts, there is no great preponderance of dispersion on 
either side; there the excess in the crimmal calendars is much less, 
though still against the most instructed counties, through town in- 
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Jlume^^ as a glance at tke names of the counties will at once suffiifest. 
On the other hand, when the preponderance of the other indices to 
moral in/lumicea is smallest, there the disturbance occurs, not in the 
testimony afforded by the gross results of the criminal calendars, but 
in the other indices to morsLl resulti of which are therefore demonstrated 
to^ hare a more senniipe reiationthip with these influences than the 
emdenee supplied by the gross results of the criminal calendars. The 
disturbance which does occur, and which is a valuable exception, 
proving the rule, arises from the excess of bastardy in a few of the 
northernmost, and of pauperism in a few of the southernmost counties, 
in spite of a relative superiority of instruction, and resulting, I believe, 
from rudeness of domestic education in the former, and a shattered 
industrial organization, through past poor-law maladministration, in 
the latter. 

Obviously', therefore, there are influences at work to assemhU the 
demoralized m the places of denser population in a relative proportion 
greater than to breed an excess of demoralization; since to the relative 
moral superiority of the less populous places there is no other statistical 
evidence whatever, but universally the contrary. Men do not acquire 
moral strength without the blessing of influences which they are just 
as likely to experience in towns as in villages; and this view of the 
subject should give us some reassurance, that though the present 
increase in our numbers may chiefly be in more compact masses than 
at any former period of our civilization, yet that fit provision of 
sanatory police and Christian education may render the inhabitants 
of the modem hives (with the superior means which their combined 
labour commands) no less vigorous in body and mind than their 
village ancestors, and certainly not less moral. 

Thus, not only is the difference in the amount of educationy worthy 
of the name, which prevails in different districts, much greater than 
that in the extension of instmetion^ indicated by the marriage registers; 
but the amount of crime which properly belongs to the more in- 
structed, in so far as they are identical with the more populous loca- 
lities, is much less than that indicated by the gross results of the 
criminal returns, and to an extent which is plainly, though but 
imperfectly, shown by the difference in dispersion between the crimes, 
which are those chiefly of the fixed population, and those which are 
more affected by the migratory habits of the dishonest. 

This, alone, is sufficient to prove how false would be any inference 
against the educ€Uion which is commonly associated with instruetiony 
on the testimony only of the country-fed criminal calendars of the 
towns of wealth and genteel residence; the resort of vagrancy and the 
aim of depredation from every part of the empire, and not less from 
the remotest parts of Ireland than of Britain. 

An improvement in our statistical tests would thus tell much in 
favour of the more instructed localities; but, in the mean time, it must 
he confessed that the rough general result of the experience of the criminal 
tribunals during the years 1845-6-7, being years less favourable to the 
criminal calendars of the more instructea districts than those of the 
three preceding 'years, on which our former calculations were based, 
is decidedly against the more instructed districts^ unless, in our use of 
Table I., we throw out of present consideration the column of ^*the 
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most instructed connties of the most instracted districtB,** for ihe sake 
of escaping the influence of the Metropolis, which uniyersally penrados 
it, and regard the column "which represents the "least inatrucied 
counties of the most instnicted districts" as the standard of higher 
instruction, hy which to obtain the fairest comparison with the 
columns which represent the two lower sections into which the re- 
mainder of the kingdom is thrown. This is attended, it will be seen, 
with a complete reversal of the balance, which is then in fayonr 
of instruction; but, in both cases, it is accompanied by a relatiTdj 
greater dispersion of the population, the effect of which we hare just 
diown to be great, and we know not precisely how great, in redndng 
the numbers locally detected in overt offences against the laws. 

Omitting, then, the column of the *'* most instructed counties of the 
most instructed districts," every comparison of the other three columns 
of Table I., even on the gross results of the criminal calendars, is 
markedly in favour always of the localities of superior instruction, 
except in the comparison of the less and more instructed counties of the 
least instructed districts, in which there is a balance on the opposite 
side, arising, partly, out of the like town influences, which are yet 
more markedly felt where the Metropolis is included, and partly from 
their comprising a considerable non-manufacturing population of rela- 
tively higher instruction, together with a large scattered manu^MS- 
turing population of the lowest character. On the other hand, 
although the gross sum of the commitments in this case, and in every 
comparison of the column of highest instruction with the others yields 
a balance, like that in the present comparison, against the higher 
instruction, yet it will be seen that this does not prevail throughout 
every class of commitments, but only in the offences against property 
without violence (forming, it is true, no less than four-fifikt of the 
whole number), and in the '' assaults," including those on police-officers 
ill the execution of their duty, which comprise nearly one-fourth of the 
remainder. The more serious offences against the person, ofl^nces 
against property committed with violence, and malicious offences 
against property, are all in excess in the more ignorant districts 
throughout, whether of more or less density of population, except 
only where the Metropolis turns the balance in the fourth and sixth 
comparison of the more serious offences against the person. 

As a whole, however, in spite of the '* town influences" tending to 
the aggregation of crime in some of the most instructed localities, it 
will thus be seen that the excees of the more heinous and hmtal^ and 
those which are least ejected by migration of the depraved, is always on 
the side of the greater ignorance^ and that it is the positive amount, 
quite as much as the proportionate excess of the minor classes of 
offences, which throws so marked a balance of the gross commitments 
to the opposite side. The excess of the worst crimes is, therefore, 
with the more dispersed as well as the more ignorant populations; 
and an analogous result is found in France as well as in £ngland, in 
the proportion of absolute ignorance being always greater among those 
arraigiied for offences against the person than among those arraigned 
for offences against property. So, also, under the head of forgery and 
offences against the currency, every comparison is in favour of superior 
instruction, except where the metropolis comes into the account. 
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On the side of the greater instmction will also be found every 
favourable balance regarding riot, breach of the peace, and pound 
breach, except where one is thrown over to the opposite side by the 
like influence in the sixth comparison ; and the same is seen concerning 
offences against the game laws, except where the most instructed part 
of each several district overbears the least instructed in this branch of 
criminality, as though it were under the temptation of convenient 
town markets for its produce; a like partial preponderance of town 
influences appearing opposite to miscellaneous offences, though the 
final balance in this, as in all the other cases above mentioned, is in 
favour of the regions of greater instruction. It is needless here to 
quote all the figures which show the results of these comparisons^ 
because they are far more intelligible in the places which they occupy 
in Table I., where they bear irremgable evidence to the preponderance 
of the more heinous and less migratory forms of oflbnce in the more 
ignorant districts, and give fair ground to the presumption, therefore, 
that much of that wnich graduates and culminates in the more 
instructed town localities is derived from the same source; and that 
the superior education with which superior instruction is generally 
associated in this country is warring against them in both, and 
with no mean success, when all the town influences combined can 
bring geographically to the side of the greater instruction, in the 
kingdom at larse, a positive excess only of the offences of compa- 
ratively minor character. 

This general result is exhibited with greatest completeness and 
consistency in that re-classification of the commitments under three 

Srincipal heads, which it has been my final idm throughout to bring 
istinctly before the reader*. In the gravest class, that of '^ serious 
offences against the person and malicious offences against property," 
it will be seen that the balance in 1845-6-7 is 12*4 per cent, on the 
side of the mo9t instructed, as compared with the least instnicted dis- 
tricts, and 11*8 on the side of the most as compared with the least 
instructed counties of each district; and of 15*8 on the side of th^ 
most instructed counties of the most instructed districts, as compared 
with the least of the least instructed; every comparison of these 
various sections giving the balance on the same side, except where the 
influence of the Metropolis throws it, in one case, in favour of the 
least instnicted counties of the most instructed districts, as compared 
with the most instructed of the same. Regarding only the three 
comparisons into which the metropolis does not enter, it will be seen 
that the balance on the side of the greater instruction is in nearly 
exact proportion to its excess, and that of the persons of independent 
means, whatever the proportion of real property or the dispersion of 
the population, and that the like gradation of diminishing difference 
in instruction is seen in the other three comparisons, in which the 
influence of the Metropolis finally turns the balance in one instance ; 
and this result even does not appear from the experience of the three 
preceding years. In fact they here present the like balance on the 
opposite side, in their universally stronger testimony against the remoter 
and more ignorant districts during ^* bad times; the balance against 

* See General ResolU as depicted at base of Table I., and in Maps YI. 
mdVIL 
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the letflt iiistilicted as compared with the most instracted districtB 
being 26*3 per cent., and against the least as compared with the mort 
instructed counties of the several districts 19*0 per cent.; with the 
result, upon the average of the whole ax years, which repraB^ita 
perhaps a normal condition of things, of 19*9 per cent, in the fonner, 
and 16*6 per cent, in the latter, against the localities of least instruo- 
tion! A comparison of the lines which describe the dispersion of the 
population, the extent of ignorance, and the prevalence of those inoi» 
neinous crimes through each of the columns of Table I., will sboipr 
throughout the efiPect of both sets of influences upon the result nowr 
under consideration, in which, however, the latter predominates, almosi 
as completely as the former does in the general mass of offences against 
property. 



A glance at this testimony conveys to the mind results which may 
have been surmised, but cannot before have been demonstrated. li 
protes the influence antagonist to crime arising from the educatioit 
generally associated with instruction, even measured by its lowest 
tests, in this country. On the other hand, it shows a contrary, thougli 
not predominant, tendency to excess of crime with the closer aggre- 
gation of the people. Is the effect of aggregation, then, as here 
exhibited, like that of education, one pervadmg the mass of society, 
and operating through its whole moral frame; <»r is it merely the 
result of a migration of the depraved towards concealment and in- 
dulerence amidst the crowds of cities? Probably it is a oomplejc 
result, which improved criminal records will alone enable us to 
analyse. But if the aggregation in cities were productive of even the 
greater part of these effect, through a general depravation, it diould 
show itself in the quality as well as in the quantity of the commit- 
ments, while, on the contrary, the intensity of this effect increases on 
approaching, not the graver but the medium or lighter forma of 
offence, which are obviously more affected by the migration of the 
delinquent than the crimes of darker dye. Migration having an 
obviously great influence in the one case, it is l>ut reasonable to 
recognise its effect to a smaller extent (and the whole effect is smaller) 
in the other; the rather, since we see that, after eliminating the 
districts most influenced by towns, mere remoteness has no all-per- 
Tading influence in reducing the proportion of commitments. 

For the reasons already stated, the malicious offences against 
property have been included with the graver offences against the 
person; but they are not so numerous a class as to have any oper-^ 
powering influence on the general results, being only 164 to 842, 
making a total of 1,006, which represents thrice that number ^ 
observations, being an average of the commitments of the three yean 
1845-6-7, which, in Tables IX. and V., are compared with the 
average in the three preceding years, 1842-3-4, amounting to 1,217. 
Between the two periods, therefore, there has been a decline, in the 
three years, of 17*3 per cent., pervading, more or less, every part id 
the kingdom, except the Metropolitan Counties, in which there has 
been a positive increase of 6*4 per cent. The general coincidence of 
the results in the two periods, after the requisite allowance for the 
influence of the ^' times," will show that our map (VI.), based upon 
the experience of the whole six years, must convey a very fair repro- 
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aentation of the prnent taidenc^ to these graver forms of ofience in 
the several localities. 

In every district and sub-district, the balance in the whole six 
years is seen to be universally favourable to the superior instruction, 
except under the town influences of the Metropolitan Counties, in* 
eluding Kent under this denomination, for the moment. The darkest 
region of all, as in most other respects, is that of the South Midland 
Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, and next to them 
the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties generally. In this 
map will be seen the general prevalence of a dark shade of crime as of 
ignorance over the intensely Saxon population extending from Dorset- 
Aite to Norfolk, although, in several counties the hue is relieved, as 
in Berks, where there is a great excess of resident persons of inde- 
pendent means, and in Huntingdonshire, where there is a great excess 
of real property in proportion to the population. The great Midland 
and Northern Mining and Manufacturing Counties are but little in 
excess of this class of crime; thanks chiefly to the fevourable influence 
of the West Riding, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire; for while 
Lancashire and Warwickshire are near the average, all the rest are in 
excess, being the counties of Cheshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
Jjeicestersliire, and Gloucestershire, the social position and character 
of a part of whose population, connected with dispersed manufactures, 
has called repeatedly for remark. The greatest exception to the coin- 
cidence of ignorance with crime of this darker dye is presented by 
the Western and Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties, with the 
exception of South Wales; though above these, as a whole, stand the 
North Midland and North-Extern Agricultural Counties, together 
with the Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties, amidst which 
is projected a darker tint wherever manufacturing industry, accom- 
panied by greater ignoranoe, prevails. None of the more instructed 
districts, indeed not even the Metropolitan, are above the average 
in this class of commitments, in which the whole excess lies in the 
South Midland and Eastern Agricultural, with the few manufacturing 
counties above mentioned. 

Regarding the serious offences against the person, and the malicious 
offences against property separately, as set forth in Tables II., YI., 
and VII., (§ III., 8,) we find that while the Western Celtic Counties 
preserve throughout their relative superiority, the great excess of 
criminality in the Eastern and Southern Agricultural Counties arises 
from malicious offences against property, running into marked excess 
wherever ignorance is the greatest. Turning firom these to the 
Northern Agricultural Mining and Manufacturing Counties, where 
the proportion of such offences is altogether markedly beneath the 
average, we find them in comparative excess in the most instructed 
counties. This seeming contradiction is at once reconciled by sup- 
posing such offences to be connected, as I fear they are, with defective 
organization, instruction, and good feeling among the lowest classes 
of unskilled labourers, whether of the workshops of the north or the 
fields of the south. 

It is true that the gross number of such offences in the whole six 
years is small, amounting only to 1,371, and therefore' that the averages 
of the individual counties for three yean will be liable to considerable 
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disturbance, ipvhich may be called " accidental;" yet it will neverthclesa 
be perceived, in perfect agreement with this view, that the relative 
excess northward invariably occurs where there is a prevalence of the 
lowest forms of dispersed manufacturing industry, as in Cheshire, 
Worcestt^rshire, Gloucestershire, and Leicestershire; while there is, on 
the other hand, a marked decrease of the proportion, not only in the 
purely agricultural counties of the north, but also wherever the ope- 
ratives are directly associate^ with a large fixed capital of the 
employer in the manufacturing districts, as in Lancashire, the 'West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, a result which 
must be indicative of a remarkable social progress, to the minds of 
those who can remember the Luddite disturbances of the early part 
of the present century, for it is hence obvious that it is not ihe/aeiory 
districts but the manu/acturitiff diittricts of less concentrated industry^ 
in which there is now the most of the uneasiness which leads to such 
disorders, though not to the extent observed in the agricultural dis- 
tricts which were most demoralized under the old system of poor-hkiv 
management, and have not yet recovered from the social obliquities 
which it entailed. 

The general result, it will be seen in Table I. is, that the malicious 
offences against property are in excess throughout, in nearly exact 
ratio to the combined ignorance and concentration of the people in the 
four great territorial divisions there adopted, and that nearly the same 
result would appear in regard to the more serious offences against the 
person, but for the influence of the Metropolis. Still there is a final 
balance of d'l per cent, in favour of the most as compared with the 
least instructed districts, and of 6*2 in favour of the most as compared 
with the least instructed counties of the several districts, even in this 
latter class of offences, on the experience of the three years least 
favourable to the town populations, and of 62*1 and 41*1 percent, 
respectively, in the former class. The decline in malicious offences 
against property, in the three years from 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7, was 
no less than 85 '7 per cent., observed throughout every district except 
the Metropolitan and the Northern Agricultural and Mining, where 
there was an increase. The decline in the more serious offences 
against the person, in the same lapse of time, was 1 2*4 per cent., and 
it is observable in every district except the Metropolitan, though not 
in equal degree; the most remarkable decline being in the South 
Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures (31*8 per 
cent.), and the North Midland Agricultural Counties (26*1 per cent.). 
Including the ^^ assaults," which exceed in number every other form 
of offence against the person, the decline in the total of offences 
against the person has been only 10*3 per cent., owing to the excessive 
increase of no less than 15*3 per cent, in the Metropolitan Counties. 
Amidst the general decline, there are a few cases of very peculiar 
excess, probably resulting from the presence of a moving column of 
railway labourers, as in Westmoreland and Dorset. Including the 
assatdis^ the influence of the Metropolis causes an unfaw>urable balance 
of 25*3 per cent, of offences against the person to the side of the 
districts of most instruction, and of 23*2 per cent, to that of the 
counties of most instruction in the several districts. 

It will be seen that the groups of facts (always, however, thrice 
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the number which appear in the tables, because representing an 
average of three years) are not, in the subordinate class of '^ malicious 
offences against property," and in some others which hereafter occur, 
of such magnitude in the seyeral counties, and principally the smaller, 
as to elevate the results in such smaller divisions, from an occasional 
appearance of excess which may be accidental : but they have been 
calculated throughout, not only for the sake of uniformity, but also 
for the sake of being reoombined in districts, sub-districts, and other 
groups, sufficient to supply a basis, which, though varying, will always 
suffice to give credit to any law which the facts may shadow forth, 
though they will not exactly define its limits. It did not appear 
necessary to pursue the treble calculation for each average of three 
years, and for that of the whole six, in each subordinate class of com- 
mitments, after having given it for the great classes; but only to run 
forward with the latest portion of the evidence over the whole field, for 
the sake of detecting any minor laws of coincidence, and gathering 
material for hypotheses hereafter to be solved by further investigation 
in the direction which its nature should indicate. Wherever the 
lower ground of the smaller counties is not safe, the reader, seeing the 
actual numbers as well as the calculated, will refrain from descending 
to it, or throwing the whole numbers of the actual commitments for 
the two periods together, will obtain the calculated number for the 
former with the aid of the tables subjoined, and thus deduce a per 
centage upon the experience of all six years combined. I have added 
Map YI., however, which represents the commitments for the more 
serious offences against the person and malicious offences against 
property during only three years, 1845-7, to compare with Map YI*., 
which represents the same for the whole six years, 1842-7, and thus 
to show, after due allowance for the actual differences made by the 
change of ^Himes," upon how small a basis of observation the 
general distribution of moral phenomena may be safely presumed. 

The commitments for offences against property, on the other hand, 
are so numerous and form so preponderating a moss of the whole of 
the commitments, at the same time that they present a basis of an 
extent more than sufficient to overpower any accidental influences in 
the results, that it is unnecessary to give any map of them, for 1842-7, 
in addition to that (Plate V.) of the commitments generally, with the 
shading of which it would wholly agree. I have, therefore, given one 
of the three later years only, representing the period most favourable 
to the ruder districts, and the small extent to which it differs from 
the preceding, in spite of the diminution of its basis, and the entire 
change of time, will afford every further evidence that could be 
desired of the sufficiency of the fiicts upon which the present reasoning 
is based, and the slowness to change in the laws of moral coin- 
cidence which we are investigating. The accompanying table of 
the offences against property in the three periods, 1842-4, 1845-7, 
and 1842-7, will yet further illustrate this pomt. 
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A glance at the map of the Offences against Property^ exceptiiiff 
only the '' malicious" (Plate YIL), suffices to show the nniveisal 
superiority of the inetrueted north, except where the • lower forms of 
dispersed manufactoring industry most prevail; and likewise of the 
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uninttntetsd west, where the whole Celtic population claims again a 
yet more favourable shade. Nearly the same general darkness extends 
from south-west to north-east, across the southern part of the island 
(with its deepest tints on Buckinghamshire and Middlesex), that is 
observable in the preceding map (VI* ); Gloucestersliire also shares it 
with Worcestershire in the west; and these two counties, in the 
general map of commitments, stand isolated in their excess, as 
Cheshire does more to the north, though the latter ranks higher in 
instruction. Hampshire stands peculiarly high in this class of oifences, 
owing, undoubtedly, to the low population about its arsenals, on the 
one hand, and its forests on the other. The decrease in this class of 
crime in the three years has been 10'5 per cent. Indeed, the decrease 
approaches or exceeds twice this amount in every district but the 
Celtic and the Southern Maritime Counties, where it is, nevertheless^ 
observable; and in the Metropolitan Counties, where, on the contrary, 
there is a positive increase of 16*2 per cent. The decrease is most 
marked in the Northern and North Midland Agricultural Counties, 
perhaps because nearest connected with the great seats of trade, which 
show a nearly equal decrease. Excepting the metropolis, the only 
districts exceedingly above the average in this as in the preceding 
class of crime, are the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, especially those with the light domestic manufactures, which 
are equal to or exceed the Celtic m ignorance. But wherever the 
Metropolis is brought into account the general result is a favourable 
baknce on the side of ignorance. No fewer than 18,217 commitments 
being included under the present head, out of a total of 20,698 com- 
mitments, being the average of the years 1845-6-7, the distribution of 
this large class is virtually identical with the distribution of the whole; 
and the extension of our view to the commitments of this class for the 
whole six years, as brought into the several districts and sub-districts 
in Table V., § IV. 2, offers no variation worthy of the least notice. 
Even comparing the commitments for 1842-3-4 with those of the 
three subsequent years, here brought to account, we shall find only 
the steady enunciation of that which has already been pointed out, 
viz., the relatively lower condition of the manufacturing and the 
contiguous districts in the worse ** times" of the former years, and the 
relatively better condition of the Metropolitan Counties during that 
period, which permitted a final balance of 7*4 per cent, in favour of 
the more as compared with the less instructed districts, though there 
was one of 10'7 against the more as compared with the less instructed 
counties of the several districts. Indeed, throughout the lines which 
describe this class of offences in Table I,, § IV. 2, there will be 
observed this same peculiar excess of commitments in the more as 
compared with the less instructed counties of the same districts, owing 
to the town influences; while in comparing the least instructed counties 
of the least with the least of the most instructed districts, we find but 
a small balance, drawn over by the combined influences of dispersion 
and education, to the side of most instruction. In the next comparison 
of the most instructed counties of the most instructed districts with 
the most of the least, the effect is nearly the same, although the 
influence of excessive dispersion changes sides. 

Distinguishing among the different classes of offences against pro- 

P 2 
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pertf, we see that all the excess above the average of those eommitimi 
with violence belongs to the least instructed districts, especially the 
South Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, 
pervading all of them, except the Celtic, which are altogether much 
below the average, with Wales much lower than Cornwall, a result 
the more remarkable because triumphing over a positive increase of 
20 per cent., arising from South Wales and Monmouthshire, in the 
the course of the three years 1845-6-7, during which the general 
decline pervading every other region has been no less than 28*7 per 
cent. ; rising in the Midland Mining and Manufacturing District to 
88 '6, and in those contiguous to it to 35 and 83*2 per cent, respec- 
tively. The balance is here (Table I., § III. 4) invariably on the side 
of most instruction, whatever the concentration or dispersion of the 
population, and though Cumberland exhibits an excessive increase, it 
IS evidently the result of temporary circumstances, as of railway work. 
The Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, immediately 
to the north of London, are no less than 55*5 per cent, above the 
average in this class of crime; and next to them their neighbour 
counties of the Eastern and South Midland Agricultural Districts 
(12*8), to which succeed the Northern and Midland Manufacturing 
and Mining Districts (8 '4), Worcestershire and Warwickshire being 
pre-eminently the worst, Derbyshire and Staffordshire much under 
the average of commitments, and Nottinghamshire likewise decidedly 
under it. 

From the much greater fluctuation in this class of offences with 
the state of the national industry, and from its distribution, it is equally 
obvious that we have in it the form in which the rude as well as 
unprincipled seek to relieve their necessities, and perhaps first make 
their entry into a career of depredation which is continued on a more 
central scene, when the want of employment which gave occasion to 
the first crime has long ceased. The inferior rate of mcreaae in mere 
larceny indicates that many of those guilty of greater violence have 
not graduated through that inferior form of delinquency. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the great access to the ranks of desperate crime 
takes place at the periods of disordered trade; and that the remarkable 
comparative deficiency in the later years of crimes against property, 
committed with violence, arises from the diversion of those who 
would otherwise have been guilty, to some career of useful industry, 
to which it may be that few return who have once committed them- 
selves, with companions, to the paths of violence. 

It is singular to observe the general coincidence in the propor- 
tionate decline, and in the distribution of that decline, which occurs 
in the commitments for offences against property with violence, the 
malicious offences against property, and the offences against the 
currency, a coincidence which affords strong evidence to a common 
cause of temporary action impelling to channels of delinquency 
seemingly so diverse, and at the same time to the sufficiency of even 
our narrowest bases of facts, such as are here involved, to shadow 
forth a general law. In the Metropolis, only, was there any positive 
increase in these classes of offences, while they were so largely de- 
cliniufir in the kingdom generally, and, above all^ in the centres of 
manu&cturing industry and the regions contiguous to them. The 
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want of agreement observed in the case of the Northern Mining and 
Manufacturing District, under the head of malicious offences against 
property, arises only from Northumberland, and appears to be con- 
nected with the last great collier strike. Au ooserved decline of 
no less than one-third in these three important classes of offences 
in no more than three years, offers very strong suggestions as to at 
least one proximate cause of the rapid increase of crime. It is 
obTiously that fluctuation of employment to which frequent allusion 
has been made, under an industrial organization, which, though of 
much higher economical power, is of weaker social influence than tho 
simpler and ruder industry of primitive regions of small cultiyators, 
such as those of the hill counties of Wales and the north of England. 
These have their fluctuations of seasons and prices, entailing a pri- 
vation spread over the whole of the community, perhaps greater than 
the aggregate loss in ^^ bad times" in more highly organized industry; 
but the social relations are more equal and permanent, though the 
general condition of life is much lower, and the fluctuations in the 
progress of crime and its positive amount are much less. It is here, 
I think, that we attain to another statistical evidence of the want of 
a higher moral vigour to meet the exigencies of the higher industrial 
organization, in itself an undoubted benefit, which it has been the 
passion of the last half-century to develope. 

Out of the average of 18,217 commitments for offences against 
property, no less than 16,245 are for the offenon agairut property foith' 
out violence, the balance of which, under the operation of town in- 
fluences, is invariably against the more educated localities, in Table I., 
except in the second and third comparison, where the dispersion of 
the population is also largely in favour of them, and may claim the 
result which, even here, is least favourably declared where the indices 
to favourable influences are the strongest. The balance is 1 3*7 per 
cent, against the most instructed as compared with the least instructed 
districts, and precisely double that amount, or 27*0 per cent., against 
the most as compared with the least instructed counties of the several 
districts; the greater excess against the more instructed localities in 
the latter case pervading each of the two subordinate classes under 
this head, and especially the class of simple larceny. It is obvious, 
therefore, from this pertinacious declaration of the lesser crime against 
such localities, that, at the source of their better influences, there is 
also one (it is reasonable to suppose not of active corruption, but) of 
active attraction for the more petty delinquents of the surrounding 
districts. Explanations of this result are easily found in the indiscreet 
administration of private alms in addition to the temptations which 
are otherwise offered by the places of wealthiest residence, and of the 
operation of which in changing the geographical distribution of offenders, 
irrespective of the real moral clumicter of the several localities, other 
evidence will hereafter appear. An indirect one, indeed, is here 
supplied by the absence of recoil in the numbers committed for 
larceny from the person, almost peculiarly a Unon offence, contem- 
poraneously with a general decline in larceny, as may be observed in 
the table of commitments for each class of offences, which has already 
been given for six years, with which that of the eight preceding agrees. 
It is in the Metropolis that this class chiefly flourishes, and the 
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MetropolitaQ Counties appear thus to collect and retain to the en4 
of their career the most adept of the vagrants gradnallj assembled, 
the more favoured localities in the provinces. 

The distribution of the decline during three years iu the commit- 
ments for offences against property -without violence, though th^ 
extent is less (only 7*9 per cent.), is seen to agree in the main with 
that of the decline in the three other classes, which has just been des- 
cribed. The positive increase of 18 '5 per cent, in the metropolis ia 
more than counterbalanced by an excessive decrease of from 15 to 20 
per cent, in the Mining and Manufacturing Districts, equalled bjr that 
in the Northern Agricultural and Mining Districts, when the simple 
larcenies are elimmated, and in the counties immediately to the 
north of Loudon, with a peculiar decline of 24*9 per cent, in the North 
Midland and North- Eastern Agricultural Counties, as though they, 
in a worse time, had equally felt the want of demand for labour, with 
less powers of repression from evil courses ; to the aggregate of detected 
indulgence of which a very unfrequent vagrancy from the manufac- 
turing districts even might have contributed, though, generally, the 
tide will be setting in the opposite direction. Taking the simple 
larcenies separately, the distribution of the decline varies in no men- 
tionable degree, for they form 11^606 out of the 16,245, which is the 
average yearly number of commitments for all offences against pro- 
perty without violence ; but the increase in the Metropolitan Counties 
IS seen to be not one-third what it is on the remainder of the commit- 
ments under this head (9*7 to 33*2), which is under the especial 
influence of larceny from the person and larceny by servants; and it 
will be gathered from the table of classified commitments for each 
of the last six years, that these, with '' misdemeanours with intent to 
steal," are the only heads under which any mentionable increase arises. 
Thus it is obvious that the more serious forms of larcenv, as approach- 
ing the higher walks of crime, are more cosmopolitan than the lower^ 
and hence the balance of the general body of the graver, equally with 
the lighter, offences against property in the more mstructed localitiesg 
merely through ioum influences, notwithstanding a comparative defi- 
ciency of the more serious offences against the person. 

Hence, also, it arises that the Metropolitan Counties have only 
29 '2 per cent, above the average proportion of the positive number of 
committals for simple larceny in 1 8 45-G-7, though they have 134*6 
per cent, of excess in those for " other offences against property with- 
out violence;" raising the excess, in both united, to 59*2. A nearly 
equal excess of simple larcenies (25*8 and 25' 2 per cent.) is distribute 
throughout the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural CountieSi 
whether with or without domestic manufactures, and half that excess 
(14-5) in the Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties, while the 
great Central Manufactunng and neighbouring Northern Agricultural 
Counties are a little under the average (30 and 8*6 per cent.); and the 
extreme north and extreme west, as usual, greatly under it (47*8 and 51 '7 
per cent.). In " other offences against property without violence," it is 
only the demoralized agricultural counties, with domestic manufactures, 
immediately to the north of London, which can assert a balance above 
the average, beside the overpowering influence of the Metropolitan 
Counties; the South Midland and Eastern A^^cultonJ Counties anf 
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tbe Midland Hining &nd Manufacturing are not, however, markedly 
superior, but the Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties attain 
to a better position; and the North Midland Agricultural, as well as 
the extreme north and west, are mxurkedly below the average in this 
class of commitments, which is the more worthy of observation, because 
it includes sheep and cattle stealing, and all the offences against 
exposed agricultural property. 

The general distribution of all the commitments fur offences 
against property without violence, resembles, of course, that of th^ 
predominant commitments for simple larceny, with the Metro- 
politan Counties relatively lowered, and the North Midland Agri* 
cultural Counties relatively raised, by the peculiarities in the dis* 
tribution of the residuary class of commitments which have just 
been described. The increase in Hants, Devon, and Dorset in this 
class of crime may be in obedience to the influences which have 
produced the increase in the Metropolis, between 1842-3-4 and 
1845-6-7; but that in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon- 
shire appears, as already noticed under other heads, to be quite ano* 
malous, and probably results from their being the theatre of railway 
works during the latter period. In the Midland Manufacturing 
Counties of most instruction, which have a great excess of this class 
of commitments as compared with those of least instruction, it is 
singular to observe that the excess of the most over the least instructed 
counties is nearly double in simple larceny what it is in other offences 
against property without violence; an excess of the lower forms of 
offence on the side of the higher instruction which bears statistical 
testimony to the fact upon which I have had repeatedly to dwell, but 
without such evidence, that they are the counties in which the dispened 
manufactures more peculiarly prevail, and that the excess of these 
commitments arises more from the excessive ignorance and degradation 
of such populations than from town influences. The excess will equally 
be found to attach to the counties of this industrial character, whether 
relatively more or less instructed as a whole ; for childhood in such 
districts, yet more than in the factory districts, is wholly passed in 
petty industrial offices, without either the intellectual or the industrial 
training which would fit the adult for the varied duties of civilized 
life. Tne excessive balance in simple larceny against the less instructed 
of the Southern Maritime Counties, arises chiefly from Hampshire, 
with its arsenal, its forest, and its wretched upland unions. 

The coincidence in the amount and distribution of the decrease of 
the commitments for malicious offences against property, and for 
forgery and offences against the currency, together with those for 
offences against property with violence, between 1842-3-4 and 
1845-6-7, has already been noticed, as likewise the distribution of 
the actual commitments under each of these heads except the last. 
Here, of course, the excess is so enormously with the Metropolis (to 
an extent of 130 out of the annual average of 356, producing 1663 
per cent, of excess above the average) that no other district presents 
a per centage above the average. The counties immediatt^ly to the 
porth of the Metropolis, however, are but just under it, and therefore 
relatively in excess, compared with every other part of the kingdom ; 
and next to them in criminality come the Midland Mining and fianu- 
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factttring, and then at a much longer distance, which wonld be greater 
but for Kent and Hants, the Southern Maritime Counties; while all 
the rest of the kingdom is equally deficient in this class of oflTenoes. 
It is Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire, which are 
again peculiarly influential in keeping down the relative position of 
the zreat Midland Districts of mines and manufactures. The general 
result, as to the distribution of the commitments for all offences 
against property is, necessarily, almost the same as that of the com- 
mitments for all offences against property without violence, which are 
1G,245 out of the total yearly average of 18,217, and just as neaxij 
resembles that of the offences of all kinds against property, exclusive of 
the malicious, being 1 8,053 out of the same total, and furnishing the 
basis of the map contained in Plate YII. The result is the same general 
balance against the more instructed districts, and the same peculiar 
balance against the most instructed counties of the Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing Districts as compared with the least instructed 
which has already been repeatedly noticed and explained. The balance 
is in favour of instruction only where instruction is associated with 

g eater dispersion. In the Midland industrial region, Worcestershire, 
loucestershire, and Warwickshire, are still those chiefly in excess;, 
and next to them Cheshire and Leicestershire. 

In our third section of the final reclassification of commitments, 
that of A9sault9 and Miscellaneous Offences, it will be seen (Table I.) 
that the apparent balance against the most as compared with the least 
educated districts in 1845-6-7 is double that on the ofiences against 
property, or 25*1 per cent.; and against the most as compared with 
the least educated counties in each district, 29 '4 per cent.; a balance 
which remains invariably on the same side, except when it is changed 
to the side of greater instruction, coincidently with a greater dispersion 
of the population, when this is in great excess, but when it is not, 
though the balance be reduced, it is still against the most instructed 
localities. In Table V., § IV. 3, it will be seen, however, that in 
this class of offences, such is the excess of town influences, that the 
Metropolitan Counties are in excess no less than 81*3 per cent, above 
the average; and yet such is the disorderly character of the agricul- 
tural counties with domestic manufactures, immediately to the north 
of them, that they are also in excess no less than 42*6 per cent, above 
the average; while the Southern Maritime Counties are but just 
beneath it, and all tlie rest of the kingdom from 10 to 20 per cent, 
beneath it, except the North Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 27-5, and the Northern Agricultural Counties 42-0 per cent, 
under the average; a superiority m which the Celtic Districts for 
once do not share, owing to their excess of petty disorders, under the 
name of riot, breach of the peace, and pound breach, notwithstanding 
the great reduction in the calendars of South Wales on the termination 
of the Rebecca riots. 

In the three preceding years it will be seen that the excess of this 
class of disorders in the remoter, more ignorant, and more manufac- 
turing districts throws the favourable balances in the concluding 
columns of Table I. to the opposite side, being that of greater instruc- 
tion, to which they adhere in all the comparisons made in that table 
in which the Metropolitan Counties are not involved; and hence in 
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some part the telling effect of the ^oss commitments of that period 
against ignorance; the great Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
Districts having then an excess of 21 '8 per cent, of this class of crime, 
though in the suhsequent three years deficient in it to the extent of 
1 2*7 per cent. ; a difference much greater even than in the offences 
against property, which were 9*4 per cent, in excess in the former 
period^ and 3*0 per cent, deficient in the latter. 

The amalgamation of these two periods neutralizes both extreraeSi 
and gives that average condition upon which our map is based 
(Plate VIII). Table 1., § IV. 3, shows little advantage on the side 
of either greater or less instruction, on the experience of the whole six 
- vears, until the town influences are eliminated, when the former will 
nave universally the advantage; while in Table V,, § IV. 3, it will 
simply appear that the Metropolis is generally in excess 44*7 per 
cent.; the Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, to the 
north of it, 27*1 per cent., and the Midland Mining and Manufac- 
turing Districts 7'8 per cent., while all the rest of the kingdom is 
about 20 per cent, in deficiency, except the Northern Agricultural 
and Mining Counties, which are upwards of 30 per cent, deficient. 

Taking separately the assaults and assaults on police officers in 
the execution of their duty (numbering 984 out of an average of 
1,638, based on thrice the number of observations), it appears that 
the decline upon the three years in theflyhas been no more than 8*4 
per cent., with a positive increase of 20*7 pef*tjent. in the Metropolitan 
Counties, and no decline mentionably exceeding the small average, 
except in the districts kcut influenced by manufacturing industry^ the 
Western Celtic, the South Midland and Eastern, the North Midland, 
and the Northern Agricultural Counties. These differences in the 
rate of decline are the more observable, because the distribution of the 
actual commitments for the assaults and for the miscellaneous offences 
combined much resembles the present, except for the peculiar excess 
in the former, shown by the Metropolis 133*4 per cent., and by the 
most instnicted as compared with the least instructed counties in each 
district. (Tables IV., § III. 1, and V., § IV. 3.) The increase in the 
counties immediately to the north of the Metropolis is very marked; 
but that observable m Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Cumber- 
knd, is, as under other heads, most probably the result of public works, 
employing a number of undomesticated or ill-domesticated labourers. 
The pecuhar excess of 49*8 per cent, in the most as compared with the 
least instructed districts, and of 48*4 in the most as compared with 
the least instructed counties of each district, is obviously an effect in 
great measure of a superiority of police, taking cognizance of matters 
which elsewhere pass imobserved^ and encountering the tide of 
vagrancy and disorder which sets towards the more civilized localities. 
The smallness of the decline (11*8 per cent.) under this head in those 
very regions of midland mining and manufacturing industry, in which 
the decline under the heads of riot, breach of the peace, and pound 
breach is no less than 37*7 ner cent.; under that of poaching, 507 per 
cent., and under that of otlier miscellaneous offences, 84*2 per cent., 
offers a decisive testimony to this difference of police, and, at the same 
time, to the propriety of our amalgamation of the heads; for it is evi- 
dent that offences of a similar character must be classed by the superior 
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police of oAe place under the name of assaults, aud bv tfae inleiior police 
of another, in which the first apprehension is probably by the deputy 
parish constable, under the head of riot, breach of the peace, ScCm 
The " other miscellaneous offences," it will be seen, are chieny common 
misdemeanours, perjury, and keeping disorderly houses; for the otliera 
enumerated in tne last section of the table of classified commitmenta 
ifor each of the years 1842-7 are not worthy of mention, either for 
their numerical influence or their liability to fluctuation; except only 
the head of riot, sedition, &c., which, after appearing in great force ia 
the first of these years became extinct in 1844, and therefore cqr- 
tributes to the rapidity of the decline in the gross strength of tlie 
class, already very great, under each of its principal subordinate heada» 

Exclusive of the head of riot connected with seditious proceedings, 
that of ^' riot, breach of the peace, and pound breach," embracing oil 
common disturbances of the peace, is seen to have declined 37'5 per 
cent, in the three years 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7, and more than 50 pex 
cent, in the regions bordering on the manufacturing counties of the 
north. The Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties, on the 
contrary, exhibit an increase through the influence of Deyonshire, in 
which it is so excessive as to be obviously the result of some tempo- 
rary and local congestion .of the disorderly, probably over the con^ 
Btruction of the South Devon Railway. This, however, will not 
explain the excess in Cornwall, which most probably has resulted 
from the un prosperous state of mining labour, and with that in Nortk 
Wales, influenced by the construction of the North Wales Railway, 
makes an increase of 29*4 in the Celtic districts of the west generally. 
The greatest actual excess appears to be in the Celtic Districts, and 
in the counties of home manufactures immediately to the north of the 
Metropolitan, with the Midland Manufacturing and Southern Mari- 
time Districts near the average, and all the rest of the kingdom, inclu- 
ding the Metropolis, considerably below it. 

The average of 322 is, however^ when distributed among the 
several counties, too small to yield sound conclusions, respecting each 
separately, and much more one of 110, which is the number of persons 
annually brought before assizes and quarter sessions for offences against 
the game laws. This head was eliminated rather to show its weak- 
ness than its strength. A safe dependence, however, may be placed 
on its general results, which exhibit a decline of 32'6 per cent, m the 
three years, increasing to 50 7 per cent, in the great Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing District, to nearly the same in the contiguous 
northern counties, and to rather more in Wales, while there is a positive 
increase in the agricultural counties with domestic manufactures imme* 
diately to the north of the Metropolitan, which are peculiarly in excess, 
also in the number of commitments in proportion to the population, 
though not so much as the North Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, and not much more than the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties generally; while the greatest deficiency is in 
the Metropolitan, and next to that in the Celtic and Scandinavian 
Districts, and then in the Midland Mining and Manufacturing. 

The other miscellaneous offences, presenting a yearly average of 
221, show a general decline of 67*8 per cent, in the three years; 
increased to 84 per cent, throughout the Great Midland and NortheiA 
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Mining and Manufacturing District, and to 72*8 and 58*2 in the 
contiguous Northern^ Eastern, and Midland Agricultural Counties, 
the rest of the kingdom also jpartaking in the decrease, except the 
South Midland and Eastern Agricultiiral Counties. The general result 
under the head of ^^ total miscellaneous offences," resemhles in general 
character, though its features are more marked, that of the " assaults 
and miscellaneous offences," which sufficient ground has heen shown 
fox oomhining. 

The general result is a decline of no less than 33' 1 per cent, in the 
three years, extending to no less than 51*2 per cent, in the Great 
Midland Mining ana Manufacturing region, and to nearly as niucU 
(47*3 and 42 '5 per cent.) in the Northern and Midland Agricultural 
Counties contiguous to them; while in the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties it has heen only 26 '4 per cent., in those witl^ 
domestic manufactures only 20 per cent., in the Southern Maritime 
Counties only 7*3 per cent., and in the Metropolitan nothing, hut, on 
the contrary, a stuhhom refusal to yield in the shape of an mcrease of 
0*4 per cent. The .general coincidence of these per centageg with that 
which has already been noticed among those which describe the 
progress of offences against property committed with violence, mali«r 
cious offences against property, and offences against the currency, ii^ 
the general excess of their decline with improved trade, and th^ 
peculiar excess of this decline exhibited in all the districts must 
influenced by mining and manufacturing industry, appears to establish 
a connexion among these several classes of disorder, suggesting the 
common tie, that they are all pot-house bred in the rude discontent 
of undisciplined idleness, which is in excess whenever the general 
industry experiences any serious interruption. It is obviouHy the 
combination of intemperance with idleness, which gives the peculiai 
excess observed under the head of assaults and miscellaneous offencesi 
and the relationship now detected of degree as well as of characteri 
points out that these are but a schooling lor the graver infractions of 
the law, which are often a graduation mto the ranks of professional 
crime on another scene; commencing ^as the want of the like coiut 
cidences of excess in regard to simple larceny would indicate) rather 
in the intemperance than the distress of idleness, whether voluntary 
or through want of work. 

It is obviously the result of the above mentioned differences of 
police and of the classification of offences, very nearly allied, thai, 
in Table I., the balance of assaults 49*8 per cent, against the mor^ 
as compared with the less instructed districts, while the balance 
of rioi and breach of the peace is 40*4 per cent in favour of them ; 
and that, in the comparison between the more and less instructed 
counties of the same districts, the difference is 48*4 per cent, against 
the former on the assaults, and only 11*1 in favour of them on the 
riots. The extreme difference which shows this fact in the strongest 
light is that, .however, which occurs in the fourtbAomparison^ 
between the most instructed counties of the least instructed districts 
and the most of the most, where the balance of the assaults is 57*1 
pex cent, against the most instructed localities, notwithstandins the 
greater dispersion of the inhabitants nd that of riot 42*8 in favour 
of them; and that which occurs in the firs^ comparison between the 
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extremes of instruction, where there appears a balance of 72-4 per 
cent, on one side and 36*6 on the other. In the final comparisons, 
poachinff takes nearly the same position as riot; but there are peca- 
iiarities m the others resulting from the fact of the rural districts of 
the more instructed parts of the kingdom being just as bad in this 
respect as the more populous counties next beneath them in instruction, 
and worse than either the most ignorant or the most instructed; both 
groups which are more populous than either of the ** means." Con - 
Tersely, the '* other miscellaneous offences" most predominate in the 
extremes, and especially under the town influences, geographically as9o - 
oiated with the most instruction, where they are 50 per cent, in excesi?, 
while in the ^^ means" they are nearly the same under the avera**^, 
and, in the most ignorant localities of all, about the average. In fact, 
the only means of obtaining any consistent result from these kindred 
classes was obviously to throw them together into one body, composed, 
fir the mo9t party of that sort of nuning erime^ which springs from 
the like propensities, in various forms, and in different localities. 

The annexed map (Plate VIII.) shows the dispersion of this 
^* nursing crime," and a comparison of it with the others will be ex- 
ceedingly instructive; for, with the map of the more serious offences 
against the person and malicious offences against property, it shows a 
want of consistency which would suggest serious doubts as to the 
sufficiency of the data for a sound conclusion, if the consistency of the 
results deduced from them, one with another, did not vouch for its 
security, and compel a search for local influences; which, indeed, will 
be found described at full length in a ^' return of the number of police 
constables in each county of England and Wales, under the Act of the 
2d & dd of Victoria, c. 93," ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 21st June, 1847*. All the counties, it will be seen, in which 
there occurs so great a deficiency of the ** nursing crime," as compared 
to the amount of more serious offences against the person and malicious 
offences against property, are those which have availed themselves of 
this statute in earnest for their improvement of their police; and the 
degree in which they differ is a proximate test of the policeman's 
efficiency as a schoolmaster, to the ultimate reduction of the graver 
crime also. Tlie peculiarly low position of Huntingdon and Rutland 
has already been alluded to, as the obvious result of temporary 
influences acting upon a limited set of observations. The agency 
of the new police, in the manner 'described, will be seen by the follow- 
ing little table of all the counties in which it has been instituted. 

Thus, if we assume that the proportion of the grosser offences 
against the person with malicious offences against property offers a juster 
index to the criminal tendencies in each locality than any other which 
we can derive from the criminal returns, however those tendencies 
may have been bred, it is reasonable to expect in each locality also 
a proportion of the minor forms of offence, chiefly against the person, 
classed under the name of assaults and miscellaneous offences, nearly 
approaching to that of the more serious. It will be seen, however, 
that, in the policed counties, while the serious crime in 1845-6-7 is 
12*5 per cent, in excess, the minor offences are no less than 14*4 in 

* Settional Papers, No. 540. 
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deficiency, while in the rest of England and Wales the proportions axe 
reversed to 8'1 defect of the serious, and 9*4 excess of the minor; and 
lest some wag should reverse the proposition, and saj, that the nuDor 
crime ought to he taken as the test, and the police charged with the 
excess of all the larger, a column is added, which shows that tJbe 
decline in the gross commitments in the three vears, from 1842-3-4 
to 1845-6-7, was no less than 18*6 per cent, in the policed ooniitiea, 
and only 8*7 in the rest of England and Wales; the decline in the 
whole kingdom heing 18*2 per cent. To the magistracy of sncli 
counties as Somerset and Chester Plate VIII. ought to convey a very- 
strong appeal, especially when compared with Plate VI*., with the 
effect of showing the restraining* influence that may he exercised on 
the smaller crime hy improved police in the districts of even the most 
criminal tendency. Generally speaking, too, the tints of Map VXXI. 
fairly indicate the present tone of manners prevalent in each coantj', 
as they appear even to a casual observer. 

In 1842-3-4, the comparative deficiency of the lighter crime in 
these counties was only 6*8 per cent., and the comparative deficiency 
of the heavier crime in the kingdom at lar^e 4 '4 per cent., probably- 
through the police in some of the counties bemg as yet not institnted, 
or barely in operation ; and the result upon the whole six years la 
compounded of the preceding numbers, or 13*8 per cent, on the one 
hand, and 9*5 per cent, upon the other; the persistency of the resnlt 
through both periods, the generality of the several, as well as the sum- 
total of the whole, of the counties in giving ample assurance of the 
permanence of the influence which produces it. This greater reduction 
of the '^nursing" crime in the counties of best police, is a strong 
evidence, coincidently with the general decline in assaults, and in the 
peculiarly slow progress of crime in the Metropolis, in favour of the 
moral injfluences of an improved police^ the clear recognition of which, 
in the minds of its administrators, would lay the foundation for yet 
further improvement in the character of the police and their in- 
fluences. 

Since the numerical results respecting even the minor classes of 
offences sent to assizes and quarter sessions isu-e thus obviously decep- 
tive, as a test of the relative moral character of different districts, it 
would have been quite futile to make any use, in this inquiry, of the 
yet lower class of commitments, which are met by summary dismissal 
or conviction before a police magistrate or at petty sessions, and which 
are not only liable to the same disturbing influences in a yet greater 
degree, but are brought to account only in the returns made to the 
Home Oflxce of the prUonert under summary conviction, which do 
not, therefore, include that large but varying proportion who escape 
the incarceration inflicted on others, by the pa3rment of fines, or the 
production, of the required securities. 

It is a necessary result of the preceding analyses that we can no 
longer put any confidence in the returns of the gross number of 
criminal commitments in any district, with whatever correction of 
ages, as any exact test of the moral condition of that district^ to be 
employed, as is commonly the case, under the abstract name of 
" crime" which is then compared with another imaginary abstraction, 
named ^^sefMcofion," whose presence and very being is eapposed to 
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consist in reading and writing; to sticli distaibances are they liable, 
not only in regard to the amount of offences committed, but also to 
the scene of their committal. In conceding, therefore, to M. Guerry, 
that, upon the experience of the years least favourable to the districts 
of most instruction, the final balance falls, as a whole, attain st the 
localities of most instruction, I cannot relinquish, in regard to England 
as he does in respect to France, that even the commonest arts of 
scholarship will, in a marked majority of cases, be accompanied by 
somewhat more of education in a higher sense than has been brought 
to bear on the utterly ignorant. At all events the question is so 
grave as to demand every possible refinement of observation and every 
practical elimination of extraneous influences to arrive at a correct 
result; and that at which I have arrived enables me to adhere to tho 
more hopeful side, with a confidence which admits of being commu- 
Bicated to others by mathematical evidence. 

If we can use the returns, neither of the gross crime, nor the 
offences against property, nor the assaults and miscellaneous offences, 
as it is obvious that we cannot, for the reasons now stated, as an 
index to the moral tendencies of the population generally, among 
which they occur, there remains only the great class of the more 
serious offences against the person and malicious offences against 
property to claim such a character. And when it is considerea that 
ihese are of a nature which persons are not likely to travel far from 
the scenes of their daily life to commit, and of a gravity to compel the 
attention of the police and of the public tribunals, however imperfect, 
when once observed, the coniparative exemption of the results ft-om 
the prevailing sources of error, except in the case of the Metropolis, 
which is undoubtedly the selected haunt of some of the most depraved, 
will readily be conceded; and the steadiness of this moral test tn 
favour of even the imperfect education which prevails with the greater 
prevalence of the commonest instruction, except where it is weakened 
Dy the influence of the Metropolis, is very remarkable. 

It will relieve the selection of this class alone of delinquencies as H 
moral test from any appearance of partiality, if it be compared with 
another, indicative of moral weakness certainly, but of a very different 
stamp; one which will give us a measure of the extent of that weak- 
ness untainted by any specialty of resort or any peculiarity of insti- 
tution. To meet these requirements it should be one derived from 
the records of some set of events which arise among the fixed popu- 
lation of each locality, and the most complete which presents itself id 
that supplied by the very marriage registers which furnish the 
instruction test, in the testimony which they afford to the proportion 
subsisting in each locality between the number of males married under 
21 years of age, and the number signing the marriage registers with 
marks; for though such marriages are not always iniprovident, y^t the 
laws and usages of own own and most other countries declare them to 
be so in the greater number of cases; and this greater number will rul6 
the local results and the proportions which they bear to each other. 

The unvarying coincidence in Table I. of the smaller number of 
Improvident Marriages with the greater prevalenee of instruction, 
'whatever the dispersion of concentration of the population^ is very 
r&mark'able; ana the near approximation of tn^ resulfo -for two 
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separate ihougli successive years bears ample testimony that ihey 
are far remoTed from influences liable to such fluctuations as caa 
be called *' accidental." Thus, in the most instructed as compared 
with the least instructed districts, where there is a favourable balance 
of 58*5 per cent, of the instructed, and 47*6 per cent, of persons of 
independent means, there is one also of 65*2 and 57'8 on the favour- 
able side, in regard to improvident marriages, in the years 1844 and 
1845 respectivelv. Again, in comparing the more with the leas 
instructea counties in each district, the favourable balances of 45*2 
and 39*9 in respect of instruction and persons of independent means 
is accompanied by one of 39 '4 and 38*8 on the same side, in regard 
to the improvident marriages of the same years respectively. The 
like coincidence will be found in every combination of the figures in 
Table I., but with a feebleness of result in the comparison of the more 
with less instructed counties of the least instructed districts, which 
appears to me simply to bear statistical proof to the truth of a fiurt 
which I have had repeatedly to point out, viz., the accidental preva- 
lence in some of the relatively more instructed districts, of large classes 
of dispersed manufacturers, who are in the lowest social condition. 
The small decline in the latter year of the balance in favour of the 
more extended instruction, was the concomitant of an increase of 
14 per cent, in the total number of such marriages, from 5,515 
to 6,287, with cheaper food and increased employment, and is a 
curious testimony at once to the force of the tendency, the hard 
necessity which restrains it, and the readiness to yield in the moral 
springs by which that restraint is guided. 

A glance at the proportionate distribution of the improvident 
marriages in these two years through the several districts will show that 
the whole of the proportionate increase was in the vast populations 
of the Midland Mining and Manufacturing Districts, and in the more 
northern counties contiguous to them, while, in the whole of South 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, there was a more than 
proportionate decline, amounting to no less than 9 per cent.; showing 
that there was no similar increase in the amount of employment in 
such localities, if not a positive decrease of it, with the lower prices of 

r 'cultural produce. The increase in the Metropolitan Counties on 
preceding year was no less than 35*1 percent.; in the Northern 
Agricultural and Mining Counties 30*9 per cent.; in the Great 
Midland Mining and Manufacturing District 17 per cent.; in the 
Southern Maritime Counties 11*4 per cent.; in the North Midland 
8*1 per cent.; in the Celtic only 4*3; and in the whole of the South 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, even those with domestic 
manufactures, less than 2 per cent,, perhaps because their excess was 
already so great that there was little for improved "times" to act 
upon. 

The Agricultural Counties with domestic manufactures are here, 
as usual in every moral failure, 50 per cent, in excess; and next to 
them come the rest of the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, and the Great Midland region of Mines and Manufactures, 
each about 30 per cent, in excess; tohile the only r^/ton of greaUnr 
^norance tehich u not in eacets is the Celtic^ which, on the contrary, 
is 83*8 per cent, under the average, while the more instructed northern 
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counties are only 22*2 per cent., the Soutbem Maritime Counties 
35*2, and the Metropolitan themselves 55*2 under it. 

Prcpariton of Impramdmi Marriages in the Welsh Qnmiies, under the 
Average of all England and Wales: 1845. 



Angletea, — 19*8 

Brecon — 31*8 

Cardigan — 42*2 

Carmarthen — 19'5 

Carnarvon — 20*0 

Denbigh — 43*1 

Flint — 26*8 

Glamorgan — 23*0 

Monmonth — 40*0 

Montgomery — 35*1 

Pembroke — 43*2 

Radnor — 77*5 



Radnor — 77*5 

Pembroke — 43*2 

Denbigh — 43*1 

Cardigan — 42*2 

Monmouth — 40*0 

Montgomery — 35" 1 

Brecon — 31*8 

Flint — 26*8 

Glamorgan — 23*0 

Carnarvon — 20*0 

Anglesea — 19*8 

Carmarthen — 19*5 



The North Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties are at the 
average, but they present a singular balance of 83*1 per cent, against 
the eastern as compared with the western portion of thera, although 
the most instructed; an anomaly which appears to a less extent, 
31*0 and 11*9 per cent, in the Celtic and Northern Agricultural and 
Mining Districts respectively. These exceptions would be the source of 
some difficulty, if they were not immediately explained, in a manner 
which does but confirm the rule, in the strongest possible manner^ 
by a glance at the next columns, which show, in those districts, a 
more than proportionate excess of bastardy on the side of the more 
Ignorant counties, except in the Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Counties, where the more instructed have the excess, both of impro- 
vident marriages and of bastardy, in nearly the same proportion, 
11*9 and 15*0 per cent., which, associated as it is with a want of 
delicacy and often of decency in manners and habits generally, is an 
opprobrium upon their comparative intelligence not limited to South 
Britain, but extending across the border. 

The interval between the two periods at which we are enabled by 
the Registrar-General to give the bastardy of each countv, is one of 
three years, from 1842 to 1845; a time of improving trade, but not 
apparently of improving morals; for, notwithstanding the increase in 
early marriages, which was obviously taking place contemporaneously, 
there was an increase in bastardy^ also, of no less than 9*9 per cent., 
occurring to the greatest extent in the quarters apparently least 
influenc^ by manufactures, viz., in the Metropolis 23*8, and in the 
Celtic Districts 15*2 per cent., while in the Central Mining and 
Manufacturing Region it was only 8*3, in the neighbouring Northern 
Counties 10*8, in the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 10*2, in the Southern Maritime Counties 7*2, in the North 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties 6*0, and in the South and 
Midland, with domestic manufactures, only 5*1. This general increase 
of illegitimacy is a very disheartening feature, although, perhaps, in 
the Metropolis, the progress which it indicates may be of a mixed 
character; for its positive deficiencv of 42*9 in bastardy, as compared 
with the kingdom at large, can be but a very imperfect test of superior 
morals. Even in the demoralized counties to the north of it there is 
HO mentionable excess of bastardy above the average, against which 
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its excess, by one-half, of improvident maniages exercises a ooonter- 
balancing influence; while the Celtic regions are exactly at ths 
average, without any such excess of early marriages to account for 
the fair position in this respect which they hold, in contrftdiciion ta 
their popular reputation. This result, indeed, agrees with the evidence 
collected (in an imperfect manner, and therefore without claiming 
much regard) at the period of the last census, as to the usaal age of 
marriage in Ireland; and is a further indication that the real spring 
of the comparative poverty of Celtic populations are not very well 
understood. The peculiar excess is in the border counties, whether 
English or Welsh, as will appear by the accompanying little table, 
forming an appendix to that which is the key to Plate X., and 
showing the per centage of illbgitimacy in each of the Welsh counties 
in 1845, above and below the average of all England and Walea, baaed 
on a var3dng, but unhappily quite a sufficient number of &ots to give 
it .general accuracy. 

Proportion ofBattarda in the Welsh CouMtiet heUno and ahem the Av9ra^ 

of all England and WdUs. 



OOtTNTIBB. 


below the Arenge. 


COUNTIES. 


below the AwMe- 




184S. 


184S. 


184ft. 


1842. 


/. ^Dglesea 

g, Brecon 


+ 22-6 
+ 24-4 
+ 24-7 
+ 29-2 
+ -2 

- 150 
+ 4-5 

- 30-6 
+ 10-2 
+ 69-7 
+ 57-9 
+ 112-6 


+ 15-3 

- 24-2 
+ 2-3 

+ 18-4 
+ 4-8 
+ 3-9 

- 0-6 

- 27-2 
+ 13-6 
+ 39-2 
+ 38-3 
+ 115-8 


a, Glamorgan 

b, Denbigh 


- 50-6 

- 150 
+ -2 
+ 4-6 
+ 10-2 
+ 22-6 
+ 24-4 
+ 24-7 
+ 29-2 
+ 67-9 
+ 69-7 
+ 112-6 


- 27-2 
+ 3-9 


k. Cardifan 


c. Camanron 

d, Flint 


+ 4-8 


i. Carmarthen .... 


- 0-6 


c. Camar?on 

b. Denbigh 


e. Merioneth 

/ Anglesea 

flr, Brecon 


+ 13-6 
+ 15-3 


d. FUnt 


— 24-2 


a. Glamorgan 

e. Merioneth 

1. Montgomerj .... 

*. Pembroke 

i». Radnor 


A.Cardigan ZZ. 

i. Carmarthen ... 
k, Pembroke 

/. Montgomery .... 
m, Radnor 


+ 2-3 
+ 18-4 
+ 38-3 
+ 39-2 
+ 115-8 









The only district markedly under the average in bastardy, besides 
the Metropolitan, is that of the Southern Maritime Counties generaUy, 
which most resembles them socially; while an excess of from 10 to 
1 4 per cent, pervades all the rest of the kingdom, in less proportion in 
the manufacturing and greater proportion in the Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties at the latter period tlian at the former, though 
the general agreement between the two, as to the relative distribution 
of this unhappy characteristic, bears but too conclusive testimony to 
the permanency of its character. 

Although an excess of bastardy is a fair test of the extent of rude 
incontinence prevailing among the population at large, the absence of 
it in the counties in which the influence of great towns predominates, 
such as the two Metropolitan, and most probably also Essex, is no 
prof)f of the contrary. Nowhere else, however, is the influence of 
professional vice clearly recognisable, for such a conclusion cannot be 
drawn without hesitation concerning the favourable position held by 
Warwickshire, so inconsistent with its aspect in regard to eyery other 
moral quality; since the like peculiarity is present^ by other districts, 
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snelt a0 Monmoutbabire, Glamorganshire, and, considering the state 
of its vicinity, abo Durham; all resembling each other in their cha- 
racteristic industry, being a laborious dealing with coal and iron, in 
which the labour of females, who have never here been taken under- 
CTOund, can do little towards their own subsistence, and in which^ 
therefore, there is little of that loose altematiTe between domestication 
and abandonment, under the name of *^ independence," which has so 
extensive an existence where lighter kinds of industry render it pot-< 
aible for the weak and ignorant to indulge in such a position. Nor 
18 there any excess of early marriages to countervail this statement; 
at the same time that the deficiency of crime in general in the Welsh 
and Northern Counties forbids the suggestion of an excess of rude 
vice in explanation of it. In the case of Warwickshire, it has been 
suggested to roe, in explanation, that the mass of the labouring popu- 
lation of Birmingham, which forms so large and characteristic a part 
of that of the whole county, have a separate little house for each 
family, instead of being crowded together in lodgings. 

Comparing, now, the maps of bastardy and improvident marriages 
(Plates X. and IX.), or the columns in Table X. upon which they are 
based, with each other, it will be seen to what a surprising extent 
they check into each other; one being dark where the other is light, 
and vice vergd; showing that the greater portion of the bastardy 
consists in the incontinence of youth, which finds a legitimated channel 
in some which it does not in others, according to the social character 
or local administration in the several districts; the greatest excess of 
improvident marriages occurring in the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties and the West Riding of Yorkshire; and of 
ba^rdy on the Welsh border, the Northern Manufacturing Counties, 
and the Agricultural immediately to the north of them, and in East 
Anglia. Amalgamated, the result would be a prevalence of one or 
other form of incontinence in general proportion to the ignorance of 
the district, and one in which ito worse form is seen to be more com- 
patible with a certain sort of instruction than its more legitimate, in 
the counties immediately to the north of the manufacturing. Else- 
where the absence of both, out of the Metropolis, is, perhaps, one of 
the best tests which we possess of the prevalence of ^'education," 
unless it be in the iron and coal districts already mentioned. Unable 
to give the exact value in bastards of each improvident marriage, I 
am unable to amalgamate the two heads, except by permitting each 
to stand for one (though it should probably be for more), and the 
combined result will be found in Tables X. and III., which give a 
very imperfect numerical expression to the facts which I have just 
stated, with a large and steady balance on the combined result in 
favour of instruction, everywhere, except in the Northern Agricultural 
Counties. In these, however, the combined excess is only 8 per cent., 
while in the Celtic Counties there is a deficiency of 4*4 per cent., not- 
withstanding their excess of ignorance. Among their three divis'ons 
taken by themselves, however, the excess is always with the greater 
ignorance; the general result being thus almost demonstrably one asso- 
outcd with race, and the reverse of that which would generally be 
anticipated. The final results, however, are best seen in Table III., 
ji Ihy where there appears a balance of 31 '8 in favour of the most as 
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compared with tlie least instructed districts, and one of 27*6 in favotur of 
the most as compared with the least instructed counties in each district. 

Monmouthshire, it will he ohserved, stands forth in the same 
favourahle relief which it presents in so many other respects, in ocui- 
iradiction to the general opinion of its relative moral degradadon, 
owing to the character of the population employed in its mines and 
iron-works. This, indeed, is the only peculiarity which greatly distin- 
guishes it from the other English counties of the border, except that 
it is more Welsh than any of the others; and yet the comparison, in 
almost every moral characteristic, is favourable to it ; a result which 
is the more remarkable on account of its excess of ignorance. The 
only strong testimony against it is that supplied by the ddanus 
showing the bastardy in 18d0,'in8erted in a former part of this paper, 
in doubt as to the accuracy of the more recent returns, which ficedt 
testimony compels me to withdraw, and to seek an explanation of the 
discrepancy in the imperfections of the former statement, based as it 
is on the parish registers. The annexed table gives the results of the 
combination of the improvident marriages with the bastardy, but it 
is obtained by a process far too rude to permit me to annex an illus- 
trative pictorial representation of them. 

The pauperism of a country involves so many considerations^ social 
and economical, as well as moral, that to do justice to any investi- 
gation of its statistics would demand a special essay; and yet a 
comparison of the map of the numbers relieved, in 1844, in proportitm 
to the population of each county, contained in Plate XL, with the 
other pictorial representations, will convey the outlines of the subject, 
while the figures upon which they are based will help to render it yet 
clearer. Whether in the map or in Table I., it will be seen that the 
greater dispersion of the population is invariably with the greater 
amount of pauperism; and the greater concentration of the population 
with the less amount of pauperism, though not in exact ratio. This 
will partly arise from the Metropolis and the great manufacturing and 
commercial cities being less favourable to the breeding and rearing of 
infants than the rural districts; and from their numbers therefore being 
maintained and augmented not merely by multiplication within them- 
selves but also by immigration from the rural districts. In fact the great 
towns use up the excess of the country, when it has attained to years 
of usefulness, and have not a proportionate class of the helpless within 
themselves. Hence it would, with any amount of labour, be difficult 
without more complete returns than are yet made, speGif3ring the ages 
as well as the civil condition of those relieved, to make any exact 
statement of the number of paupers amidst any given portion of the 
population that we ought reasonably to expect on the average of the 
whole country. The present results, therefore, are merely rude approx- 
imations^ on the supposition that equal populations should produce equal 
numbers of paupers, but in using them we ought only to compare town 
and rural districts with those of their own character. 

Omitting from consideration, therefore, for a moment, the districts 
of densest population, as shown in Plate I., we see at once the general 
coincidence between the excesses of pauperism and ignorance in all the 
rest of the kingdom, exclusive of the Celtic regions^ and not only of 
ignorance but of crime of every class, and of bastardy or improvioeat 
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Improfrident Marriages and Bastards (1845) Combined, 



OoimUM In their AlphabeUoal 
Order. 



Proportion 






Proportion 


percent 


Counties in the order of their 


percent 


above Mid 


per Centages below and abore 


below and 


below the 




the Average. 


above the 


Ayerage. 






Average. 


+ 34-2 


1. 


Middlesex 


-46-5 


+ 15.2 


2. 


Surrey 


-43-4 


+ 10-3 


3. 


Monmouth 


-30-8 


+ 67 


4. 


Devon • 


-27-9 


+ 34-3 


5. 


Cornwall 


-26-8 


-26-8 


6. 


Kent 


-22'7 


+ 55-9 


7. 


Warwick 


W16-3 


+ 13-6 


8. 


Southampton 


-15-4 


-27-9 


9. 


Durham 


-12-4 


+ 3-9 


10. 


Essex 


-11-5 


-12-4 


11. 


Gloucester 


- 6-4 


-11-5 


12. 


Linooln 


- 2-6 


- 6-4 


13. 


York, East Riding .... 


- 2-5 


+ 23-3 


14. 


Somerset 


- 21 


+ 14-7 


15. 


Worcester 


- 20 


- 1-2 


16. 


Hunts .' 


- 1-2 


-22-7 


17. 


Sussex 


+ -9 


+ 15-9 


18. 


Northampton 


+ 1-9 


+ 34-5 


19. 


Oxford 


+ 2-2 


- 2-6 


20. 


Dorset 


+ 3-9 


-46-5 


21. 


Northumberland 


+ 5-7 


-30-8 


22. 


Cambridge 


+ 5-7 


+ 49-5 


23. 


South Wales 


+ 8-1 


+ 1-9 


24. 


Rutland 


+ 8-7 


+ 5-7 


25. 


Wilts 


+ 101 


+ 39-1 


26. 


Bucks 


+ 10-3 


+ 2-2 


27. 


North Wales 


+ 110 


+ 8-7 


28. 


Stafford 


+ 13-2 


+ 37-8 


29. 


York, West Riding .... 


+ 13-3 


- 21 


30. 


Derby 


+ 13-6 


-15-4 


31. 


Herts 


+ 14-7 


+ 13-2 


32. 


Berks 


+ 15-2 


+ 27-7 


33. 


Lisncaster 


+ 15-9 


-43-4 


34. 


York, North Riding .... 


+ 19-2 


+ -9 


35. 


Hereford 


+ 23-3 


-16-3 


36. 


Suffolk 


+ 27-7 


+ 33-5 


37. 


Westmoreland 


+ 33-5 


+ 101 


38. 


Bedford 


+ 34-2 


- 20 


39. 


Chester 


+ 34-3 


+ 19-2 


40. 


Leicester 


+ 34-5 


- 2-5 


41. 


Salop 


+ 37-8 


+ 13-3 


42. 


Nottingham 


+ 391 


+ 11-0 


43. 


Norfolk 


+ 49-5 


+ 8-1 


44. 


Cumberland 


+ 55-9 



38. Bedford. 

32. Berks 

26. Bucks 

22. Cambridge 

39. Chester 

5. Cornwall 

44. Cumberland 

30. Derby 

4. Devon 

20. Dorset 

9. Durham 

10. Essex 

11. Gloucester 

35. Hereford 

31. Herts 

16. Hunts 

6. Kent 

33. Lancaster 

40. Leicester 

12. Lincoln 

1. Middlesex 

3. Monmouth 

43. Norfolk 

18. Northampton 

21. Northumberland .... 
42. Nottingham 

19. Oxford 

24. Rutland 

41. Salop 

14. Somerset 

8. Southampton 

28. Stafford 

36. Suffolk 

2. Surrey 

17. Sussex 

7. Warwick 

37. Westmoreland 

25. Wilts 

15. Worcester 

34. York, North Riding 

13. „ East Riding 

29. M West Riding 

27. North Wales 

23. South Wales 



marriages, or both; though, in most respects, there are also consi- 
derable exceptions. Warwickshire and Monmouthshire, it will be 
seen, are as peculiarly destitute of pauperism as they are of bastardy; 
Cornwall, with its tnrift, and South Wales, with its iron-works, belie 
their ignorance; while Westmoreland is oppressed with pauperism, 
though superior in instruction and in its proportion of persons of 
independent means. Indeed, the tables will show, that, after due 
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allowance for other influences, the excess of persons of independent 
means appears to be by no means favourable; and just as little does 
the excess of real property in proportion to the population seem to 
decrease pauperism. On the contrary, it is obvious that the districts 
most pauperised are, to a great extent, (though with marked excep- 
tions, such as Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshue, so peculiar in many 
other respects,) those in which there is the greatest amount of red 
property in proportion to the population, or, in other wordsi, wbers 
the better economy of cultivating in larger farms has been more 
widely adopted; but in which, it is very probable, from the result 
now before us, the farmer has not been withheld by his own dull 
moral perceptions or the influence of the proprietor, from dealing with 
the ignorant labourer in the sordid and ultimately wasteful manner to 
which allusion has already been made, while the system of his 
employment in the more northern counties, where the higher culture 
prevails, will most probably prove to be much sounder. Antecedent 
to these defects, however, there may be peculiarities of race between 
the Scandinavian blood of the one and the more purely Saxon character 
of the other, which have never been properly estimated. 

The period of the data for this map of the pauperism of England 
and Wales is one favourable, on the whole, to a fair exhibition of its 
dispersion, being one of medium prosperity in both agricultural and 
manufacturing districts; and yet such is the effect of the geographical 
and social circumstances now described, and of the defective organ- 
ization of rural industry (of which I can give no su£Bcient numerical 
test, but which yet confounds wages and public charity, to the degra- 
dation of the labourer,) that it is almost impossible to see, through the 
figures in Table I., any distinct testimony to a great predominance in 
the influencet brought to account, except those of dispersion. It will 
be observed, however, that where the balance of pauperism goes 
against instruction, it is always where the balances of improvident 
marriages and bastardy on the favourable side for instruction are most 
feeble; and although the general results are in favour of instruction^ 
we shall find better statistical evidence to the facts which I have 
just pointed out in Table III., where the counties form sixteen groups, 
than in Table I., where they form only four, which do not obey Uie 
most essential distinctions to be made in the present case. 

It will here be seen that the whole sxceu of pauperism lies in the 
South Midland, Eastern, and Southern Counties, — in the proportion of 
their ignorance, if we could make an elimination of the influence of 
the towns of genteel residence upon the amount of instruction in the 
last named, without perceptibly reducing the amount of pauperism. 
The figures are — 



South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Coanties 

South Midland Agricultural Countiea with Do-) 
mestic Manufactures / 



Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 



Ignonnoeb 



+ 33-8 
-10-8 



Pauperism. 



+ 39-3 
+ 28-1 
+ 14*6 
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On the other hand, the Great Midland and Northern Mining and 
Manufacturing District, although 14*9 per cent, in ezcesB of ignorance, 
is 17*8 per cent, under the average of pauperism, being the least 
burthened of the whole realm; the Metropolitan being but 12*5, and 
the Northern Counties but 10*2, under the average; while the North 
Hidland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, though 9*5 per cent, in 
excess of ignorance, are 8'6 per cent, under the average of pauperism, 
through the influence of the contiguous manufacturing districts. The 
Celtic Districts, again, present a great peculiarity, for while their 
excess of ignorance, 30*9 per cent., is nearly equal to the excess of 
instruction, 88 '2 per cent., in the northernmost counties of England, 
their proportion of pauperism is scarcely any greater, being 5*5, as 
compared with 10*2 per cent, under the average; whence it is obvious 
([after making every allowance for the effect of the mining and smelting 
industry of Glamorganshire on the one hand, and the poor dispersea 
manufactures of North Wales on the other,) that backward systems 
of culture and industry, which may entail great poverty and penury^ 
do not necessarily entail a large excess of pauperism; while, vice 
versdy the most economical systems, without a superior moral dis- 
cretion in the use of them, or a people raised to take their proper place 
in them, may produce the greatest excess, for the ignorance in the cases 
which we are comparing is about equal, and the difference which we 
are thus enabled to attach, with some degree of probability, to the 
organization of labour, and consequent social organization in each, 
adds another link to the chain which attaches the criminal results, in 
some great measure, to the like influences. 

In Tables I. and III., the Returns of the Savings' Banks show 
very marked results, upon which the proportion of instruction and of 
persons of independent means evidently exercise a compound influence, 
irrespective of the dispersion or concentration of the population, to 
which it bears no inference whatever, and of the real property, to 
which it bears as little. The only exception is produced by a peculiar 
excess of saving in Shropshire and Herefordshire; which agrees very 
well with their deficiency of improvident marriages, but not with their 
excess of bastardy; and which contrasts remarkably with the deficiency 
of such parsimony in the equally agricultural counties of Lincoln, Kui- 
land, and Northampton, on the opposite side of the kingdom, with 
which they are compared, and which stand much more favourably in 
regard to bastardy, though not quite so well with respect to impro- 
vident marriages, with the effect of throwing a large balance to the 
side of the greater ignorance; although elsewhere the distinction in this 
respect between the more and less instructed portions of each group of 
counties is very markedly in favour of the former, with a final balance 
of 49*9 per cent, in favour of the more as compared with the less in- 
structed districts, and of 48*3 per cent, in favour of the more as com- 
pared with the less instructed counties of the several districts. 

In Table III. it will be seen that Wales is nearly as deficient, 
45*2 per cent., as London is in excess, 55'ii; that next to Wales 
unhappily, though at the opposite extremity of the scale of earn- 
ings, comes the great Midland and Northern Mining and Manu- 
facturing District, 17*9 per cent, below the average, closely followed 
b y the South Midland Agricultural Counties with domestic manofac- 
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tares, 15*9 per cent, in deficiency, and these aoain by the other Sooth 

Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, while the more instmcted 
counties of the north are but at the average; the whole excess 
lying in the Metropolitan and some of the Southern Marithne 
Counties, where the proportion of domestic servants is highest, and m 
the two border counties already mentioned. 

The varying prevalence of different modes of exercising par»mony 
in different localities, presents an obstacle to the acceptance of the 
accompanying representation in Plate XII., as an accurate delineation 
of the relative amount of providence in each. It is not without its 
uses, however, in showing the relative extent to which this /arm of 
providence is exercised; which it does with a rude approach to truth, 
although it is the locality of the bank, and not the residence of its 
several contributors, which decides the county to which its deposits 
are assigned. I would especially caution the reader against the sap- 
position that the dark tint on the Celtic regions evinces a proportionate 
want of providence. A proportionate absence of wealth it certainly 
does indicate; but the amount of scraping carefulness which is neces- 
sary to the very existence of the petty Celtic farmer, is an element of 
providence tincturing the moral atmosphere of the far West, to an 
extent which is quite unknown in England generally. In fiict, 
modem fashions in social science have induced us to fly too readily to 
the bare principle of population, to explain economical phenomena 
which may have had very compound causes, and it has been almost 
invariably relied upon to account for those most conspicuous among the 
Celtic populations. Any one acquainted with the habits of the Welsh 
peasant, or who will take the trouble to examine the accompanying 
figures, will scarcely assign an inferior control of the appetites as a 
cause of his relatively low condition; and the notorious habits of 
hoarding which prevail among his Breton and Hibernian cousins, 
should have awakened us to a doubt upon the matter in their regard 
also; which the last census of Ireland, imperfect as its materials in 
this respect were, would have strengthened, had it existed, by showing 
that the age of marriage was by no means unusually early in that 
country. In fact, very different moral causes from those which have 
generally been assigned will equally produce the same result, of an 
excessive number of people subsisting on the face of the land, in a 
very low condition; and it is important to recognise the true ones, or 
we may otherwise, reasoning by analogy, suppose that there are con- 
comitant phenomena which have no real existence. 

Thus, supposing the greater pressure of the principle of population 
to be the sole cause of the peculiar poverty of the Welsh peasant, and 
of the excess of his numbers on the soil, in proportion to its produce, 
an equal excess of pauperism would be expected, as a matter of course. 
But this is not found to exist, any more than the expected evidence to 
this greater pressure. In fact, a Celtic people are in their very genius 
lees co-operative and methodical than the British population generally. 
A certain comparative foant of mutual reliance^ perhaps, is at the base 
of their well-known distrust of strangers, and is accompanied by a 
conceit which does but aggravate that want of confidence, at the same 
time that it flatters natural indolence into a ready satisfaction with 
ancestral habits, however far behind the civilization of their more 
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enterprising and systematic neighbours. Security of a gMoraie sub- 
sistence is therefore the great passion which occasions the soil to be 
hugged in small patches, by tenant labourers rather than tenant 
farmers, who will give a far greater proportion of the produce of their 
wretched husbandry to vegetate upon the small remainder, than any 
other class of tenants, and therefore pay better rents, with less 
expenditure of thought or capital by the proprietor, than he could 
obtain from any medium kind of husbandry whatever. But merely 
to pay their rents and keep their holdings, their parsimony must be 
extreme, — as it is. It is a people of more co-operative genius who 
first rise from this rude state of husbandry. Those eminently deficient 
in it will lag far behind, as the Celtic populations do; and yet without 
any excessively rapid multiplication of numbers (a rate of increase 
much below that of the empire generally serving to maintain the 
system), and without any excess of improvidence, but, on the contrary, 
great individual parsimony. The elements with which a social and in- 
dustrial reformer will find that he has to struggle among a Celtic people^ 
are, in fact, still greater than those generally imagined; but they will 
not be lessened by any misconception of their real character. 

But it is time to bring my protracted essay to a close. The design 
of it was thrown out in the course of a discussion, at an Ordinary 
Meeting of the Statistical Society of London, on the Criminal Statistics 
of £ngknd and Wales, paid before it by the late Rev. Whitworth 
BusseU, on the 22nd December, 1845, in answer to the assertion that 
^' Crime was merely a matter of age," or the produce of irrepressible 
tendencies developing themselves in an invariable course at certain 
periods of life. Such a remark merely indicated a yielding of far too 
serious moral weight to the mathematical accuracy with which the 
relations of age to crime could be obtained, and haa been elaborated; 
and its author, with all the earnestness that characterised it, did me 
the courtesy to ask if I meant to pursue the suggested investigation 
m3r8elf. This I certainly did, but, engaged in an increasing round of 
duty, I was not at all justified in attempting to restrain the efforts of 
so able a fellow-labourer; and the result of his exertions was a 
valuable paper on the Statistics of Crime, produced at a Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Southampton, on the 15th September, 1846, and printed in the 
Statistical Society's Journal, vol. IX., p. 223. Its chief result, dif- 
fering from that with which its author started, was, after making 
every allowance for age, that ^' Crime was merely a matter of imtrue- 
tiouy" or, in other words, it '' manifested the powerful influence which 
even the nmpls qualificatum of individuals being able to cffix their 
iignatures^ wUk or leiiAoui maris, has on the amount of crime in the 
various districts of the country," while ^^ all the other combinations 
and arrangements made to determine the active element in the increase 
and decrease of crime were unsucessful." 

As this result did not agree with my own conceptions of the 
probable truth, much more than the preceding, and had been attained 
by processes, which, though in themselves correct, had been used with 
serious logical laxities and some mathematical haste, in a manner 
which did not admit the man of business or general reader to enjoy a 
clear access to every successive stage of the investigation, I did not 
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intermit the employment of my own leisare upon the task origiDiS^ 
proposed, but had the honour of reading the fint part of this essay at 
the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Sctcnce 
at Oxford, on the 29th of June, 1 847, and of inserting it in the pages 
of the Statistical Society's Journal, vol. X., p. 193. Neither did die 
paper produced at the same Meeting of the Association, and afterwards 
mserted in the pages of the Statistical Society's Journal, vol. XI^ 
p. 1 40, appear to weaken the necessity for its completion ; because, 
although a very valuable contribution to criminal statistics in its 
improved appreciation of the influences of age and sex, yet, in so £u 
as it carried out its purpose of ^^investigating the influence of edncatiaa 
on the development of crime," it merely reiterated the result of the 
former paper, though in the modified terms, that ^^so long as the 
criminal returns show that, everything else the same, crime is at a 
minimum where education is at a maximum, and that where edueation 
is least crime is greatest," ^*it will remain a fact that educaium 
counteracts the tendency to it;" a conclusion of earlier date, and 
destined to a longer acceptance than the premises from which it is 
drawn ; and which would not alone justify such a conclusion, even if 
they were universally found, which they are not, either throughout this 
kingdom or elsewhere, through any long series of years. 

X et further, the writer still appears to mean only ** instruction" by 
the term " education" which is here employed ; the proposition being 
subsequently stated in the form that ^^ since the most criminal districts 
show a higher ratio of uninstructed persons among the criminals, and 
the less criminal districts a less proportion, who are wholly destitute 
of the rudest elements of education, the immediate inference is that 
even this small degree otinstruetum tends to the repression of crime;" 
when, in fact, a comparison of these proportions with those of the 
wholly uninstructed among the population at large in such districts 
respectively, and the progress in both, affords just the opposite con* 
elusion, in lieu of yielding any sufficient ground for recommending mere 
*' instruction" in the place of a supposed unattainable " education in its 
higher sense," because ^' it is evident there is to be found in it (instruc- 
tion up to the writing test) a powerful check on crime, and no doubt the 
most efficient means of subduing the evil propensities of the people*." 

The value of these papers cannot be overrated as contributions to a 
more exact definition of the permanent influences of age and sex on 
the development of crime, than previous investigators, whose labours 
will be found in the pages of the same record t, had attained; but 
they leave that of the influence of instruction or education on crime 
precisely where it was left, fifteen years ago, by M. Guerry, who 
showed that the criminal returns in gross afforded no abiding and 
satisfactory evidence on the subject, Jeither one way or the other ; and the 
Same has since been demonstrated in regard to other contineniod states. 
A like result is seen to attend the present analyses of the criminal 
returns for England and Wales in 1842-7; and no sound conclusion 
of an opposite character can be drawn, as it has sometimes been 
attempted to draw them, from the exceedingly small proportion of per- 

* StatiBttcal Society's Journal, vol. x., p. 146. 
t Idem, tdI. ii^ p* 316; toL iiL, p. 331. 
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ftonfl btonghi before the criminal tribunals who aie dedcribed as of 
*^ superior education/' and the assumption that the proportion who 
would be classed as such among the population at lar^e by the exa- 
mining chaplains of the gaols, if it were submitted to examination by 
them, is much larger; in which it is obvious that the total deiiciencj 
of one half of the requisite data, and the insufficient basis of obser- 
Tation supplied by the other (only I in 250 of the commitments), 
depriye the results of any statistical value whateyer. 

In fact, what has heretofore been done for moral statistics resolves 
itself into an elimination and definition of the influences of age, sex, 
and season upon those social events, chiefly of a criminal kind, which 
are subjected to public record; and a demonstration of the slowness to 
change in the proportions in which they are reproduced in any one 
region, at the same time thai their relative amount in one as compared 
with another greatly varies. In so far as the laws of these influences 
can be deduced from English experience, they have received their 
completest demonstration m the papers to which I have just been 
alluding; while the best summary of the continental experience in 
their elucidation, is that supplied by the Statistique Morale of M. 
Quetelet, published in 1846*, though the Statistique Morale de la 
France of M. Guerry, published in 1833, will always challenge our 
regard as the greatest work of the kind for its time. But to demon- 
strate or correct these laws has not been the object of the present 
investigation. They have been not only presupposed but used in the 
course of it, with the hope of making that further step at which 
M. Quetelet, as well as M. Ghierry and my coadjutor, have stopped 
short; vis., to detect, by statistical analysis, some of the causes of that 
difference in the relative amount of crime, or other moral failure, 
which characterised different regions; in fact, to discover, as M. 
Quetelet expresses it, ere we can ^^ modify, the causes which rule our 
social system, and thereby modify also the deplorable results which 
are annually read in the annals of crime and suicide.** Limited and 
imperfect as the progress made in this labour necessarily is, those who 
best know the difficulty of demonstrating a new truth in social science, 
or its value as a barrier against a host oierrors when once proved, will 
not regard as valueless either the faithful co-ordination of new facts 
which forms the bod^ of the present paper, or the following results of 
their various comparison. 

Canelusians. 

1. In comparing the gross commitments for criminal offences with 
the proportion of instruction in each district, there is found to be a 
small balance in favour of the most instructed districts in the years of 
most industrial depression (1842-3-4), but a greater one againsl them 
in the years of less industrial depression (1845-6-7); while in com^ 
paring the more with the less instructed portions of each district, the 
general result is against the former at both periods, though four-fold 
at the latter what it is at the former. 

2. No correction for the ages of the popuUlion in different districts, 
to meet the excess of criminals at certam younger periods of life, will 
change the character of this superficial evidence against instruction ; 

* M^moires d« I'Acad^ode Royale de la Belgique, tome zxl. 
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every legitimate allowaiice of the kind havbg already been made in 
arriYing^at these results. 

3. Down to this period, therefore, the comparison of the criminal 
and edacationa] returns of this, any more than of any other, country 
of Europe, has afforded no sound statistical eyidence in favour, and as 
little against, the moral effects associated with instruction, as actually 
disseminated among the people. 

4. The intractable mass of gross commitments requiring, therefbie, 
some further correction, to make them declare decisively either in 
favour of or against popular instruction, as actually conveyed, it has 
been endeavoured to apply one for the tnigraiion of the dishonest into 
the more wealthy, populous, and instructed localities, by drawing a 
distinction between those classes of offences which arise from general 
depravity, and those which will obviously be in excess in certain 
localities, because generally associated with the professional vice or 
vagabondage which seeks its home in them; ana, by proving statis- 
tically the existence of such a distinction, likewise the influence of 
the denser populations rather to anemhle the demoralized than to breed 
an excess of demoralization. 

5. The great class of the more serious offences against the person 
and malicious offences against property is obviously Uiat least affected 
by migrations of the depraved, and affords strong testimony, by tie 
universal excess teherever ignorcuice is in excess^ that many of the 
offences against property which are in such excess in the more 
instructed and populous localities, are committed by delinquents bred 
in the places indicated by the excess of the former offences. 

6. It is this great class of offences, therefore, and not the gross 
commitments, which should be regarded as the index crime to the 
relative moral character of each district, not as a perfect test, but as 
one approximating to the truth much nearer than the latter; being 
affected in a smaller degree by the migration of the depraved towards 
the more instructed centres of resort; a further correction for which, 
in the case of the index crime itself, ^ere it attainable, would render 
its universal testimony in favour of the good influences assodated with 
instruction in England yet stronger. 

7. The whole excess above the average of such crime is found in 
the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, especially those 
with dispersed domestic manufactures, and in the manufacturing coun- 
ties of dispersed trades, and arises in some part from the excess of mali- 
cious offences against property, in the counties of dispersed trades, and 
those of greatest industrial demoralization under the old systems of poor 
law mismanagement, in the spirit of which they are still bound up. 

8. In like manner, the whole excess of offences against property 
is found in the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, 
especially those with domestic manufactures, with the addition of the 
Metropolis, which here takes the place held by the manufacturing 
counties of dispersed trades in the forrher category. 

0. The excess of offences against property, with violence, is alwa3r8 
in the more ignorant districts, and this class, with malicious offences 
against property, and offences against the currency, is the most 
affected by fluctuations in employment, while a progressive wave of 
larceny flows forward from times of depression, unheeding of revived 
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industiy, especially in the Metropolis and the Sonth Midland and 
£astem Agricultural Counties, in which the offences against the cur- 
rency are peculiarly in excess. 

10. A great excess of crime is observed to follow every consi- 
derable access to the price of food, and consequent disturbance of 
credit and industry, without any commensurate recoil when prices 
are lowered and manufacturing prosperity restored; while, on the 
other hand, a steady decline of assaults shows a favourable progress in 
inanners in the more policed districts. 

11. The six-fold increase in crime in the 80 years from 1811 to 
1841, has been by far the least in the Metropolitan, or best educated 
and policed counties, and most in the Mining and Manufacturing, or 
those worst educated and policed; reference being had to the density 
of the population. 

12. There is in England an apparent fostering of crime by bad 
judicial and correctional arrangements, coincident with a too ready use 
of the arm of the magistrate in the correction of the very young. 

1 3. There has been, however, an analogous augmentation in the 
criminal calendars of other countries, as of France, which exhibit the 
like excessive proportion of petty offenders as our own. 

14. The greatest proportionate excess of the gross commitments is 
found in the Metropolis, and some of the Western Counties of England, 
and the remainder of the excess in the Southern and Eastern Agricul- 
tural Counties, especially those with domestic manufactures. 

15. The adoption of the class of serious offences against the person 
and malicious offences against property, as the index class of crime^ 
is justified by the results of an entirely different set of observations, 
agreeing with these only in their comparative absence of influence 
from migration, viz., the returns of improvident marriages (designating 
as such all those of males under 21 years of age), which are likewise 
universally in excess only where ignorance is in excess, except amongst 
the rude populations of the North and West of Yorkshire. 

16. Its adoption is equally supported by the returns of bastardy^ 
which afford the same general testimony in favour of the influences 
associated with instruction, except in the cases of two other of the 
Northern Counties (Cumberland and Westmorland), characterised by 
the same rudeness of manners. 

17. The amalgamation of the two latter bodies of facts, were it 
possible, would afford a yet more accurate coincidence with the class 
adopts as that of index crime (since they represent, to a great extent, 
alternative forms of improvidence); and an equal support to it, in 
regard to the south and east of England, is supplied by the returns of 
paupers relieved, and of deposits accumulated in savings' banks. 

18. The excessive influence of fluctuations in the national industry 
upon the condition of the mining and manufacturing districts is 
shown, not only in the peculia&^excess of commitments observed in 
them in " bad times" (the result, as appears by their very character, 
lather of the idleness than the distress of such times), but also in the 
excess of improvident marriages and of bastardy which characterise 
ihem in the ^* good times;" the Metropolis also sharing in the latter 
excess, especially under a gambling excitement, like that of the rail- 
way mania. 
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19. These Yiuious data afford a ieetimoiiy in fovQur of the ednca^ 
tional inflnenoes generally associated with instruction fiur more power- 
ful than any that has yet heen supplied; and yet these influeiMxs are 
by no means unmixed with others, of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate the exact force, but every reasonable allowance for which will 
still leave a large balance to the credit of the school, so long as s 
deficiency of instruction among the population at large is aooompanied 
by a proportionate excess of criminal commitments of the kinds least 
influenced by migration, and by every other indication of relative moral 
weakness and corruption. 

20. Wherever there is a less amount of instruction, that which is 
being conveyed is ako inferior in quality as a detergent frona moial 
failure, insomuch that a number more than the proportionate number 
to that who receive it, among the population at large, are brought to 
the bar of justice. 

21. The progress of such education among the body of the people 
as supplies this detergent influence, shows itself in the criminal 
oalendiurs by a genend decrease in the commitments, and, above all, 
in the proportion of those who can ^^ read and write well," rather than 
of those who are of an inferior grade of instruction, whose nnmbera 
necessarily increate with the eatennan of instruction, the good effects 
of which must be sought, therefore, in the higher tests pointing to its 
quality. 

22. The decline of absolute inability to read and vmte at double 
the rate Among those brought up to the bar of justice that is observed 
among those who come to be married, is a decisive evidence i^utm^ 
the influences associated with tame of the instruction now conveyed 
in the remoter agricultural and manufacturing districts, where this 
effect is most obvious, by the weakest of the day and the most over- 
tasked of the Sunday schools; though none against those associated 
with the greater and better part of it, or against the conviction that 
vnthout these influences a far worse state of society would have super- 
vened; as appears by the augmentation of crime as the concomitant of 
every relative increase of ignorance in several of the counties. 

23. The conclusion is therefore irresistible that educaiian is not 
only essential to the security of modem society, but that such ednca* 
tion should be solid, useful, and above all. Christian, in supersedence 
of much that is given by the weakest of the day schools and attempted 
by the most secular of the Sunday schools. 

24. The Christian School, therefore, is one great instrument for 
the moral elevation of society, which even the unchristian should 
support, on considerations of the most selfish interest 

25. Next to education, the organization of industry appears to, 
have the most powerful influence on the moral aspects of society, and 
is therefore a feature which has been kept in view in the present 
investigation with almost equal coi^|^incy ; an aggravation of every 
evil appearing, eaiterie paribtu, wherever light domestic industry, fur- 
nishing a produce for sale and not for home use, is found for the women 
and children; with the effect of relieving the labour of the male head 
of the family from much of its support, and thereby encouraging both, 
bastardy and early marriages, with their attendant train of excessive 
numbers, depending on a fluctuating trade and a half-emplpyed man^ 
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hood; snoh being especially the case in the South Midland Aj^ricul- 
tural Counties with domestic manufactures, and the Manufacturing 
Counties with dispersed trades; the worst combination of all being 
that of domestic manufactures, agricultural labour, and old poor-law 
habits, as in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 

26. The *^ small husbandry," on the other hand, appears to be at 
the end of the scale the yery opposite to the ^^ small manufactures;" 
being accompanied, whether in the Celtic regions of the west, where 
it prevails uniyersally, or in the Scandinavian regions of the north, 
"where it prevails extensively, by a great deficiency of every feature of 
evil, except bastardy, which is in partial excess, but much k$» in the 
"west than in the north*. 

27. The large-capital systems of industry, whether agricaltural or 
manufacturing, hofd a varjring moral position between the small bus? 
bandry and the small manufactures, in general accordance with their 
degree of ignorance, whether in respect of crime, incontinence, pau- 
perism, or want of providence; the offrieultural Imng^ on the tchoU^ the 
mo8i ignorant and therefore the most dq^ravedi though shades of both 
crime and ignorance darker than those of the agricultural regions in the 
eame latitude^ characterise the manufacturing districte in their exten- 
sion northward, while, on the other hand, Uiey have greatly the ad« 
vantage of the agricultural districte in regard to pauperism; the 
deficiency of bastardy in some of the coal and iron districte being 
likewise very remarkable. « 

28. The excess of real property in proportion to the population is 
assumed to afford some rude index to the extent of the culture by 
larger farms, which has been considered with reference to the organi- 
zation of industry; and the result derivable from the generally unf»* 
vourable aspect of the districts where real property is m the greatest 
relative excess, is obviously that a higher development of industry 
demands a higher development of monu character among the popula- 
tion to work it with social safety. 

29. The excess of pereom of independent meane is seen generally 
te coincide with the excess of instruction, and their direct influence 
cannot, therefore, be wholly distinguished from that portion of it 
which is exercised through the agency of the schools. 

30. The concentration of the population into masses appears to have 
the effect of augmenting the gross commitments, and especially those 
for offences against property without violence, but, for the reasons 
already steted, may be concluded to have little or no effect in aug« 
menting the proportion of delinquente, but only in aggregating the 
ill-disposed in peculiar excess. 

81. Eleemoeynary relief htM undoubtedly an influence to the same 
result, in the places of more genteel residence; and the most pauperised 
districte are those in which the farmers, in the boards of guardians, 
and in the administration of ^ highway rates, still, in a sordid 
misconception of their own intereste, use the public funds, to the full 
extent of their ability, to keep up that excess of labour in the market, 

* The moral effect of small properties and boldinyci has been elaborated mtb 
great care in a paper by John Barton^ Esq., of Elmsleigh, read before the Statistical 
Society, in May, 1849, and which will appear in a subsequent number of this 
Society's Journal. 
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and therefore, as tbey vainly imagine, that cheapness of it, which the 
farmers of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire find, without any stidb 
contrivance, among the poor peasantry of those counties, half depen- 
ident on their petty domestic manufactures of straw and lace. 

32. The moral influences of improved police^ too, are obvionsly 
greater than has generally been supposed, in its repression of the 
small pot-house crime which the present data prove to have an 
immediate sympathy with the violent and malicious offences against 
property, and offences against the currency, and to be, in all proba- 
bility, a sort of nursing crime, through which (in times of disordered 
industry more especially) the hardier of the young and unprincipled 
graduate into professional crime; influences which are obvious in the 
comparative deficiency of these minor commitment^ in proportion to 
the more serious in the best policed counties. 

33. The influence of race, too, can scarcely be doubted, in con- 
templating many of the facts here brought to account, such as those 
which give a peculiar aspect, throughout, to the Celtic populations of 
the west; whose ignorance, poverty, and excess of numbers in pro- 
portion to the produce of the soil, are as obvious as their relative 
deficiency of crime and improvident marriages, with only the average 
of incontinence in other respects, and a deficiency of savings in banks, 
which, however indicative of their genuine poverty, in no respect 
impugns the exceeding parsimony which characterises the daily life 
of their peasantry; features which all indicate considerable popular 
misapprehensions as to the Celtic character, and the structure of 
society which it is calculat-ed to produce. 

34. There is likewise a very remarkable general resemblance in 
moral features between the Celtic regions of the west and the Scan- 
dinavian districts of the north, except in the greater amount of energy, 
instruction, and means possessed by the latter; the second as well as 
the third, being probably a result of the first, a characteristic of race 
associated with higher habits of co-operation. 

35. The Celtic districts, considered apart^ always give the same 
results as those supplied by the rest of the kingdom, with reference to 
the predominantly beneficial influences associated with instruction, 
although they often appear, in a more general comparison with tlie 
kingdom at large, to give opposite testimony. 

36. For the many minor inductions which have been adventured, 
I would refer to the preceding pages; and they will be found the 
more trustworthy because exempt from the common fallacy which 
would regard every moral phenomenon as the result of (me cau$e only, 
if it do but exhibit some numerical accordance with any one con- 
comitant placed in such a light by the imagination of the inquirer. 
I am well aware of the various objections which may be brought 
against some of them; but they involve what appeared to me to 
be the most probable hypotheses for the reconciliation of the facts; 
and to anticipate objections would be a very unprofitable lahour, 
especially to one who trusts to find in the reader as much candour 
as may have been permitted to his own mind, in the course of his 
present endeavour to distinguish the predominant from the subordinate 
mfluences; and their various efiect under different combinations. 
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V. 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES. AS INDICATED BY THE GROSS 
MINAL COMMITMENTS OF MALES TO ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
iSIONS: 1842-1847. 



all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lovjer nambera are 
4>propriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of inflaences or results. — 
^r the whole numbers see the large Table IX. 
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VI.* 
COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR THE MORE SEBI0G8 
OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON AND MALICIOUS OFFENCES 
PROPERTY: 1842-1847. 



*^* In all the Maps it will be obseired that tlie darker tints and the lower nambera are iffiv* 
priated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences or results. — ^ForAt 
whole numbers see the large Table YI. 
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VI. 

COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES for thb MORE SERIOUS 
OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON and MALICIOUS OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY, 1845-6-7. 
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+ 13-3 


33, Statford .... .... .., 


+ 15*3 


32. Middleaei 


+ 13-3 


35. SutTulk.... .... 


+ 26*9 


3:i. Stafford 


+ 153 


18. Surrey .... ,.., .... .►, 


- 3'5 


31. Bedford 


+ 2:i-6 


5. Sussex 


^42-3 


3o. Suffolk .... 


+ 26"9 


13. Warwick 


- lt>-3 


36. Herts 


+ 27*9 


fe 27. Westmordttnd 


+ 7 3 


37. Dorfet... 


4- 34-2 


I 41. Wilts 


+ 49'« 


38. EiLjex 


+ 36-8 


L 42. Worc^ter 


+ 65*0 


39. Cheiter .... .... ... 


+ 38-9 


^L '■4. York, Eo^t Riding .... 


-16-2 


40. Bucks .... .... 


+ 45-6 


^ „ North RidUig .... 


- 14-6 


41. Wdta ... .... 


+ 49-6 


] „ Wftft Riditig . 


-150 


42. Worcester 


+ 6S-0 


1 lovih. WiiJcji .... .... 


-32-1 


43. Cambridge .. 


+ 74-8 


I \tU WiUifs 


^33*7 


44, Norfolk ... 


+ 80*5 


1 




R 


% 
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COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY, EXCEPTING ONLY THE "MALICIOUS:" 

1845-1847. 



*»* In all the Maps it will be obsenred that the darker tints and the lower nmnbot 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of inflnenoes 
or results. For the whole numbers see large Table VII. 





Proportion 






Proportioii 


Counties in their iUphabetical 
Order. 


per Cent, 
above and 


Counties in the order of their 
Per Centages above and below 


percent, 
above and 




below the 




the Average. 


below the 




Average. 






Avenge. 


29. Bedford 


+ 130 


1. 


Durham 


-62-4 


33. Berks .... 







+ 17-8 


2. 


Northumberland 


-620 


41. Bucks .... 






+ 43-5 


3. 


Cumberland 


-«0-3 


19. Cambridge 







- 6-5 


4. 


North Wales 


-600 


28. Chester... 


... .... 


... 


+ 10-6 


5. 


South Wales 


-57-6 


G. Cornwall 






-500 


6. 


Cornwall 


-500 


3. Cumberland 






-60-3 


7. 


Derby 


-49-8 


7. Derby .... 


... .>.. 


... 


-49-8 


8. 


North Riding 


-40-2 


21. Devon .... 





... 


- 41 


9. 


West Riding 


-400 


24. Dorset .... 






-271 


10. 


East Riding 


-39-9 


1. Durham 





... 


-62-4 


11. 


Westmoreland 


-39-3 


37. Essex .... 


, 


... 


+ 21-7 


12. 


Salop 


-29-6 


42. Gloucester 







+ 56-2 


13. 


Lincoln .... 


-23-7 


31. Hereford 







+ 13-8 


14. 


Monmouth 


-19-4 


34. Herts .... 







+ 18-3 


15. 


Nottingham 


- 17-0 


20. Huntingdon 







+ 5-7 


16. 


Northampton 


- 10-9 


23. Kent .... 






- 1-3 


17. 


Rutland 


-10-9 


22. Lancaster 






- 2-2 


18. 


Stafford 




- 7-8 


27. Leicester 


... .... 


... 


+ 7-3 


19. 


Cambridge ... 





- 6-5 


13. Lincohi .. 






-23-7 


20. 


Huntingdon 





- 5-7 


44. Middlesex 






+ 71-4 


21. 


Devon 




- 41 


14. Monmouth 







-19-4 


22. 


Lancaster 





- 2-2 


38. Norfolk... 


... .... 




+ 12-2 


23. 


Kent 





- 1-3 


16. Northampton 




-10-9 


24. 


Dorset 





+ 10 


2. Northumberland .... 




-620 


25. 


Suffolk 




+ 2-8 






-170 


26. 


Sussex 





+ 4-7 


35. Oxford 




+ 18-6 


27. 


Leicester ... 





+ '/-a 


17. Rutland 




-10-9 


28. 


Chester 





+ 10 6 


12. Salop 




-29-6 


29. 


Bedford ... 




+ 130 


36. Somerset 




+ 18-6 


30. 


Surrey 





+ 13-7 


39. Southampton 




+ 22-2 


31. 


Hereford ... 


.... .... 


+ 13-8 


18. Stafford 




- 7-8 


32. 


Wilts 





+ 17-4 


25. Suffolk 




+ 2-8 


33. 


Berks 





+ 17-8 


30. Surrey 




+ 13-7 


34. 


Herts 




+ 18-3 


26. Sussex 




+ 4-7 


35. 


Oxford 





+ 18-6 


40. Warwick 




+ 34-4 


36. 


Somerset ... 




+ 18-6 


11. Westmoreland .... 




-40-2 


37. 


Essex 




+ 21-7 


32. WUts 




+ 17-4 


38. 


Norfolk ... 




+ 21-7 


43. Worcester 




+ 57-9 


39. 


Southampton 




+ 22-2 


10. York, East Riding 




-39-9 


40. 


Warwick ... 




+ 34-4 


8. ,, North Riding 




-40-2 


41. 


Bucks 





+ 43-5 


9. „ West Riding 




-400 


42. 


Gloucester ... 




+ 56-2 


4. North Wales 




-57-6 


43. 


Worcester ... 




+ 57-9 


5. South Wales 


-60-0 


44. 


Middlesex ... 





+ 71-4 



PL. 



IW». 


Avrm, JM0i luuiuK 




9 * 




«f* V 














1 


L5. 


„ North Riding 


— 


71 


. 


521 


-252 


41. 


Stafford 


+ 


109-3 


- 10-0 


+ J 


14. 


„ West Riding 


— 


7-7 


. 


62-5 


-25-3 


42. 


Somerset 


+ 


69-2 


+ 520 


+( 


2. 


North Walcg 


— 


48-6 


— 


44-7 


—47-0 


43. 


Middlesex 


+ 


39-5 


-114-8 


+( 


27. 


South WalcB 


— 


7-3 


— 


16-8 


-111 


44. 




+ 


43-8 


+ 119-2 


+ ^ 





























, W<«stiiiorelfliid 

:. Wilta 

J, Worceatcr .,„ 
a. York, East Ridinf 
8, ,t North Riding 
9* „ West Riding 
4. North WiiJ«?a 
&. South Wnka 






i**T 


— *V fc 




+ 17-4 


,-*. 


+ 57-9 


.»H4 


-39-9 




-40-2 




-40^0 




- 57-6 




-COO 



36. Norfolk 

39. Southatiiptou 

40, Warwick 

41- Backs 

42. Gloucsester ... 
43- Wurcester _, 
44, Middleai^ ... 



+ 2^^ 

+ 31-4 
+ 41-5 

+ 56^2 
+ 57*9 
+ Jl-4 
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FMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR ASSAULTS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OFFENCES OF ALL KINDS : 1842-47. 



I the Mapi it wfll be obaerred that the darker tints and the lo¥*er nambert are appropriated 
\ the wtfawmrabU end of the scale, whether of influences or results. — For the whole numbers 
i the large Table VIIL 



■ 


"■ 


Proportion per Cent. 




Proportion per Cent. 


^■Ues in their 




above and below the 


Coantlee In tbo order of 


above and below the 


KeUcal Oxtier. 




Average. 






^V 










and above the Average. 








■ 


1842^3-4. 


184W-7. 


184S-47. 




1842-3^. 


1M5-6-7 


1W2-47. 


EfonL 


_ 


34-7 


+ 42-4 


- 3-9 


1. Cumberland 


- 65-0 


- 33-4 


-52-7 


Kks 


+ 


170 


+ 8-4 


+ 13-6 


2. North Wales 


- 48-6 


- 44-7 


-470 


Wu 


— 


37-9 


+ 570 


- -7 


3. Westmoreland 


- 54-2 


- 27-7 


-43-9 


Snbridge 


_ 


350 


+ 68-8 


+ 6-8 


4. Northumberland .... 


- 41-4 


- 39 5 


-400 


^Mter 


+ 


29-7 


+ 23-2 


+ 27-1 


5. Essex 


- 35-6 


- 47-8 


-40-5 


kiwall 


~ 


35-7 


+ 20 


-20-5 


6. Lincoln 


- 39-5 


- 39-3 


-39-4 


■■nberland 


— 


65 


- 33-4 


-52-7 


7. Norfolk 


- 34-3 


- 43-1 


-37-7 


■rbj 


+ 


•2 


- 80 


- 30 


8. Salop 


- 20-3 


- 58-4 


-35-2 


■Pfon 


— 


41-0 


+ -3 


-23-6 


9. Suffolk 


- 40-8 


- 20-9, -330 


■net 


— 


44-3 


+ 7-3 


-23-8 


10. Hereford 


- 52-2 


+ 3-0 1 -30-8 


K-ham 


— 


15-6 


- 36-7 


-24-2 


11. Gloucester 


- 15-9 


- 47-8-28-6 


^bez 


— 


35-6 


- 47-8 


-40-5 


12. Surrey 


- 34-1 


- 12-9 


-25-5 


I^Dcester 


— 


15-9 


- 47-8 


-28-6 


13. York, East Riding 


- 7-2 


-52 6 


-25-4 


Kreford 


— 


52-2 


+ 30 


-30-8 


14. M West Riding 


- 7-7 


- 52-5 


-25-3 


■erts 


— 


370 


+ 4-3 


-20-6 


15. „ North Riding 


- 71 


- 52-1 


-25-2 


Bontingdon 


~ 


44-6 


+ 34-6 


-13-1 


16. Durham 


- 15-6 


- 367 


-24-2 


Bent 


— 


27-5 


- 19-3 


-24-2 


17. Keot 


- 27-5 


- 19-3 


-24-2 


Kncaster 


+ 


36-5 


+ 4-8 


+ 23-5 


18. Dorset 


- 44-3 


+ 7-3 


-23-8 


Beicester 


+ 


12-5 


+ 37-7 


+ 22-5 


19. Devon 


- 410 


+ -3 


-23-6 


Bdncoln 


_ 


39-5 


- 39-3 


-39-4 


20. Wilts 


- 25-3 


- 17-3 


-22-2 


Bfiddlesex 


+ 


39-5 


+ 114-8 


+ 69-6 


21. Herts 


- 370 


+ 4-3 


-20-6 


Bfonmouth 


+ 


35-6 


- 17-6 


+ 13-3 


22. Cornwall 


- 35-7 


+ 20 


-20-5 


TOorfolk 


~ 


34-3 


- 431 


-37-7 


23. Nottingham 


- 1-7 


- 481 


-20-2 


INortfaampton 


+ 


;iO-7 


- -9 


+ 24-2 


24. Sussex 


- 31-4 


- 121 


-14-1 


1 Northumberland .... 


— 


41-4 


- 39-5 


-40-6 


25. Huntingdon 


- 44-6 


+ 34-6 


-13-1 


1 Nottingham 


— 


1-7 


- 48-1 


-20-2 


26. Warwick 


- 10-3 


- 13-6 


-11-6 


/Oxford 


+ 


19-5 


- 4-4 


+ 10-1 


27. South Wales 


- 7-3 


- 16-8 


-IM 




+ 


43-8 


+ 119-2 


+ 73-7 


28. Southampton 


- 15-5 


- -5 


- 9-5 


I Salop 


— 


20-3 


- 58-4 


-35-2 


29. Bedford 


- 34-7 


+ 42-4 


- 30 


1. Somerset 


+ 


69-2 


+ 52-0 


+ 62-4 


30. Derby 


+ -2 


- 80 


- 30 


1. Southampton 


— 


15-5 


- -5 


- 9-5 


31. Bucks 


- 37-9 


+ 570 


- -7 


A. Stafford 


+ 109-31 


- 10-0 


+ 390 


32. Cambridge 


- 350 


+ 68-8 


+ 6-8 


/9. Suffolk 


— 


40-8 


- 20-9 


-33-0 


33. Oxford 


+ 19-5 


- 4-4 


+ 101 


12. Surrey 


~ 


341 


- 12-9 


-25-5 


34. Monmouth 


+ 35-6 


- 17-6 


+ 13-3 


^4. Sussex 


-~ 


31-4 


+ 12-1 


-14-1 


35. Berks 


+ 17-0 


+ 8-4 


+ 13-6 


26. Warwick 


— 


10 3 


- 13-6 


-11-6 


36. Leicester 


+ 12-5 


- 37-7 


+ 22-5 


3. Westmoreland .... 


— 


54-2 


- 27-7 


-43-9 


37. Lancaster 


+ 36-5 


+ 4-8 


+ 23-5 


20. Wilts 


-. 


25-3 


- 17-3 


-22-2 


38. Northampton 


+ 40-7 


+ -9 


+ 24-2 


40. Worcester 


+ 


240 


+ 33-1 


+ 27-6 


39. Chester 


+ 29-7 


- 23-2 


+ 271 


13. York, East Riding 


— 


7-2 


- 52-6 


-25-4 


40. Worcester 


+ 24-0 


+ 331 


+ 27-6 


15. „ North Riding 


— i 


71 


- 521 


-25-2 


41. Stafford 


+ 109-3 


- 10-0 


+ 390 


14. „ West Riding 


~ 


7-7 


- 52-5 


-25-3 


42. Somerset 


+ 69-2 


+ 52-0 


+ 62-4 


2. North Wales 


_ 


48*6 


- 44-7 


—47-0 


43. Middlesex 


+ 39-5 


-114-8 


+ 69-6 


27. South Wales 


"" 


7-3 


- 16-8 


-11-1 


44. Rutland 


+ 43-8 


+ 119-2 


+ 73-7 
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IX- 

IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, (THOSE Of 

MALES UNDER 21 BEING SO DESIGNATED): 1844 and 1845. 



*4t* lu all the Maps it will be obsenrcd that the darker tinta and the lower nnmhen 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of iniinaaea 
or results. — For the whole numbers see the large Table X., and the Statis- 
tical Journal, Vol. X., p. 224, ei geg. 





Proportion per 






Counties in their 
Alphabetical Order. 


Cent, above and 


Counties in the order of 


Cent below and 


below the Average. 


and above the Averace. 


above the Arerag^ 














1844. 


1845. 




1844. 


1SI& 


44. Bedford 


+ 147-8 


+ 142-5 


1. Rutland 


- 67-3 


- 140 


19. Berks 




- 3-3 


+ 9-9 


2. Middlesex 


- 62-8 


- 51-9 


38. Bucks 




+ 690 


+ 55-6 


3. Surrey 


- 61-6 


- 64-7 


40. Cambridge . 




+ 103-8 


+ 39-3 


4. Southampton 


- 60-1 


- 40-9 


33. Chester 




+ 39-6 


+ 36-7 


5. Devon 


- 54 3 


- 54-3 


16. Cornwall 




- 12-7 


- 25-4 


6. Salop 


- 46-7 


- 51-6 


15. Cumberland . 




- 25-7 


+ 10-6 


7. Hereford 


- 45-9 


- 68-7 


26. Derby 




+ 9-5 


- 16-3 


8. Kent 


- 40-9 


- 43-1 


5. Devon 




- 54-3 


-^54-3 


9. Monmouth 


- 38-8 


- 39-2 


29. Dorset 




+ 261 


+ 198 


10. Westmoreland .... 


- 381 


- 43-8 


14. Durham 




- 26-3 


- 22-6 


11. South Wales .... 


- 32-3 


- 37-8 


32. Essex 





+ 38-6 


+ 35-2 


12. York, East Riding 


- 31-9 


- 30-0 


18. Gloucester . 




- 51 


- 2-5 


13. North WalcB .... 


- 300 


- 32-3 


7. Hereford 




- 45-9 


- 68-7 


14. Durham 


- 26-3 


- 22-6 


42. Herts 





+ 112-5 


+ 69-6 


15. Cumberland 


- 25-7 


+ 10-6 


43. Hunts 





+ 1151 


+ 122-2 


16. Cornwall 


- 12-7 


- 25-4 


8. Kent 




- 40-9 


- 43-1 


17. Northumberland.... 


- 8-1 


- 150 


25. Lancaster . 





+ 7-8 


+ 15-6 


18. Gloucester 


- 51 


- 2-5 


41. Leicester 





+ 110-5 


+ 104-2 


19. Berks 


- 3-3 


+ 9-9 


22. Lincoln 




+ 3-9 


- 6-9 


20. Warwick 


+ 01 


+ 4-2 


2. Middlesex . 




- 62-8 


- 51-9 


21. Sussex 


+ 3-7 


- -3 


9. Monmouth . 




- 38-8 


- 39-2 


22. Lincoln 


+ 3-9 


- 6-9 


30. Norfolk 




+ 28-9 


+ 21-2 


23. Somerset 


+ 6-5 


+ 12-2 


35. Northampton 


+ 57-9 


+ 84-7 


24. Oxford 


+ 7-8 


+ 7-5 


17. Northumberland .... 


- 8-1 


- 15-0 


25. Lancaster 


+ 7-8 


+ 15-6 


36. Nottingham 


+ 58-4 


+ 31-9 


26. Derby 


+ 9-5 


- 163 


24. Oxford 


+ 7-8 


+ 7-5 


27. Worcester 


+ 17-2 


+ 345 


1. Rutland 


- 67-3 


- 14-0 


28. Suffolk 


+ 17-3 


+ 24-3 


6. Salop 


- 46-7 


- 51-6 


29. Dorset 


+ 261 


+ 19-8 


23. Somerset 


+ 6-5 


+ 12-2 


30. Norfolk 


+ 28-9 


+ 21-2 


4. Southampton 


- 60- 1 


- 40-9 


31. Stafford 


+ 340 


+ 32-4 


31. Stafford 


+ 340 


+ 32-4 


32. Essex 


+ 38-6 


+ 35-2 


28. Suffolk 


+ 17-3 


+ 24-3 


33. Chester 


+ 39-6 


+ 36-7 


3. Surrey 


- 61-6 


- 64-7 


34. York, North Riding 


+ 43-2 


- 36-8 


21. Sussex 


+ 3-7 


- -3 


35. Northampton 


+ 57-9 


+ 84-7 


20. Warwick 


+ 0-1 


+ 4-2 


36. Nottingham 


+ 58-4 


+ 31-9 


10. Westmoreland .... 


- 38-1 


- 43-8 


37. York, West Riding 


+ 67-8 


+ 70-6 


39. Wilts 


+ 73-4 


+ 40-7 




+ 690 


+ 55 6 


27. Worcester 


+ 17-2 


+ 34-5 


39. Wilts 


+ 73-4 


+ 40-7 


12. York, East Riding 


- 31-9 


- 36-8 


40. Cambridge 


+ 103-8 


+ 39-3 


34. „ North Riding 


+ 43-2 


- 300 


41. Leicester 


+ 110-5 


+ 104-2 


37. „ West Riding 


+ 67-8 


+ 70-6 


42. Herts 


+ 112-5 


+ 69-6 


13. North Wales 


- 300 


- 32-3 


43. Huntingdon 


+ 1151 


+ 122-2 


IL South Walea 


- 32-3 


- 37-8 


44. Bedford 


+ 147-8 


+ 142-5 



/v. fr. 




oc» r^OTXM TTues..., 
22. South Wales.... 



+ 3-4 



+ 14*8 1 44. Cumberland 



-r 4IOO 

+ 70-3 



+ 5 



For the Welsh Counties, see p. 221. 



f 



. Hiding 



+ 67-8 

- 30-0 

- 32-3 



+ 70-6|42. Herts j 

- 32-31 43. Huntingdon 

- 37-8| 44. Bedford .... 
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ILSTAROY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AS INDICATED BY THE 
REGISTRY OF BIRTHS : 1842 and 1845. 



In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results. For the whole numbers see the large Table X., and the Statis- 
tical Journal, Vol. X., p. 224, ei teq. 





Prfiportlon per 






Proportion per 


f^lnii'm >I.n* 1*1 t-K 


. Cent, ahnvfi sldfI 


CountieiH in the nrilcr of 


Cf'iK:. bektwand 


AlpfeiabotiCAL Or 


. be] o v^ th A vofmfo. 


their per Cuqlimum bi*low 
and above thu Avem^a, 


■boTu the Avemgo. 












1849. 


184^. 






1B42. 


!a45. 


33. Bedford.... 


+151 


+ 17-5 


1. 


Middlesex 


-48-8 


-44-4 


29. Berks ... 


+ 91 


+ 14-3 


2. 


Surrey 


-48-0 


-38-9 


28. Bucks .... 


+ 8-8 


+ 2-6 


3. 


Cornwall 


-36-7 


-27-8 


26. Cambridge 


+ 7-3 




4. 


Monmouth 


-31-3 


-28-8 


40. Chester ... 


+40-3 


+ 32-5 


5. 


Devon 


-24-2 


-22-8 


3. Cornwall 


-36-7 


-27-8 


6. 


Hunts 


-23-9 


-18-9 


44. CumberUnd 


+70-3 


+ 57-9 


7. 


Warwick 


-23-7 


-19-8 


35. Derby .... 


+20-6 


+ 181 


8. 


Essex 


-21-2 


-19-1 


5. Devon .... 


-24-2 


-22-8 


9. 


Durham 


-15-9 


-11-2 


17. Dorset .... 


- 0-2 


+ -7 


10. 


Kent 


-130 


-19-8 


9. Durham 


-15-9 


-11-2 


11. 


Gloucester 


- 9-6 


- 5-9 


8. Essex .... 


-21-2 


-191 


12. 


Worcester 


- 7-3 


- 7-9 


11. Gloucester 


- 9-5 


- 5-9 


13. 


Somerset 


- 7-3 


- 4-9 


43. Hereford 


+58-3 


+ 37-9 


14. 


Lincoln 


- 6-5 


- 31 


• 23. HerU .... 


+ 4-6 


+ 5-7 


15. 


Northampton 


- 5-4 


-111 


6. HunU .... 


-23-9 


-18-9 


16. 


Southampton 


- 4-6 


-10-6 


10. Kent .... 


-130 


-19-8 


17. 


Dorset 


- 0-2 


+ -7 


37. Lancaster 


+28-8 


+ 16-6 


18. 


Sussex 


+ 0-6 


+ -4 


25. Leicester 


+ 6-9 


+ 23-0 


19. 


Rutland 


+ 0-8 


+ 9-3 


14. Lincoln .... 


- 6-5 


- 31 


20. 


Northumberland.... 


+ 1-2 


+ 8-1 


1. Middlesex 


-48-8 


-44-4 


21. 


York, East Riding 


+ 1-9 


+ 4-6 


4. Monmouth 


-31-3 


-28-8 


22. 


South Wales ... 


+ 3-4 


+ 14-8 


42. Norfolk... 


+47-2 


+ 531 


23. 


Herts 


+ 4-6 


+ 5-7 


15. NorthamptoT 


I .... - 5-4 


-111 


24. 


York, West Riding 


+ 5-3 


+ 3-9 


20. Northumberl 


and .... + 1-2 


+ 81 


25. 


Leicester 


+ 6-9 


+ 23 


41. Nottingham 


... +46-8 


+ 39-8 


26. 


Cambridge 


+ 7-3 


Average 


^ 31. Oxford ... 


+11-4 


- 1 


27. 


Wilts 


+ 8-5 


+ 4-8 


19. Rutland 


+ 0-8 


+ 9-3 


28. 


Bucks 


+ 8-8 


+ 2-6 


39. Salop .... 


+380 


+ 49-7 


29. 


Berks 


+ 91 


+ 14-3 


13. Somerset 


- 7-3 


- 4-9 


30. 


SUfford 


+ 10-2 


+ 9-7 


16. Southampton 


.... - 4-6 


-10-6 


:u. 


Oxford 


+ 11-4 


+ 1 


30. Stafford... 


+10-2 


+ 9-7 


32. 


North Wales .... 


+ 12-3 


+ 16-6 


34. Suffolk .... 


+201 


+ 27-0 


33. 


Bedford 


+ 15r 


+ 17-5 


2. Surrey .... 


-48-0 


-38-9 


34. 


Suffolk 


+ 201 


+ 270 


18. Sussex .... 


+ 0-6 


+ -4 


35. 


Derby 


+ 20-6 


+ 181 


7. Warwick 


-23-7 


-19-8 


36. 


York, North Riding 


+ 261 


+ 27-9 


38. Westmorelan 


d .... +37-8 


+ 45-5 


37. 


Lancaster 


+ 28-8 


+ 16-6 


27. Wilts .... 


+ 8-5 


+ 4-8 


38. 


Westmoreland .... 


+ 37-8 


+ 455 


12. Worcester 


- 7-3 


- 7-9 


39. 


Salop 


+ 380 


+ 49-7 


I 21. York, East H 


Liding. + 1-9 


+ 27-9 


40. 


Chester 


+ 40-3 


+ 325 


k 36. „ North 


Riding +26'1 


+ 4-6 


41. 


Nottingham 


+ 46-8 


+ 39-8 


L 24. „ West] 


aiding. + 5*3 


+ 3-9 


42. 


Norfolk 


+ 47-2 


+ 531 


1 32. North Wales 
\ ^0. South Wales 


+12-3 


+ 16-6 


43. 


Hereford 


+ 58-3 


+ 37-9 


... .... + 3-4 


+ 14-8 


44. 


Cumberland 


+ 70 3 


+ 57-9 



For the Welsh Counties, see p. 221. 
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XI. 

PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND AND WALES AS INDICATED BY TBI 
PROPORTION TO THE WHOLE POPULATION OF THE PERS05S 
RELIEVED IN THE QUARTER ENDED LADY-DAY: 1844. 



\* In all the Maps it urill be observed that the darker tints and the totper- mamhfn 
are appropriated to the uf\favourable end of the scale, whether of jtiBuvn^i^ 
or results. — For the whole numbers see Statistical Journal, Vol. X, , p* 222. 





Proportion 






C<mntl« Iti their Alphabetic 
Order. 


ppr Cent, 
bboro And 


Countlca in t}!c order ot th(Ar 
pet Ceutagw below and above 


per C:^iH]t. 


below iXia 


the iLvengo. 


aboTe the 








Atct4S«- 


34. Bedford.,,. ^.. 


+ 26 9 


1. Derby- 


— 44-4 


50. Berks 


1 + 19-0 


2, Moamouth .... 


— 32-4 


42, Bucks „ 


H- 49"7 


3. Cumberland 


- 311 


35. Cambridge .,.; ..., .... 


-h 27*5 


4. Cbester 


- 300 


4, Chester.. 


_ 30-0 


5. Coronall 


- 2^-2 


5. Comwall 


_ 29-2 


6. Nottttigham 


- 26-0 


3, Cumberland ,„. 


^ 31*1 


7. SufTord 


— 25-5 


1. Derby 


_ 44-4 


a. Warwick 


- 23-9 


21, Devon 


-h (**8 


9. York, West Ridiog .... 


" 19 6 


40. DorMt 


4- 430 


10. Lincoln , 


- 19-2 




^ 11-9 


11. Lsncaater ., ,... 


- 14-5 


43. Esses 


^ 500 


12. Surrcj.... ..-. 


- 13-3 


19, Gloucester 


- 3'0 


13. Worcester 


- 12*2 


23. Hereford ,.„ „.. ... 


+ 1-3 


14. Middleaex .,„ 


- 12*0 


£r. Herts , .,.. 


+ 17-5 


15, Durham , 


- 11 9 


26. Hunts 


+ 8-9 


16. York, North Riding .. . 


- 10-6 


22. Kent 


+ 11 


17. York, East Riding ... 


— 8-4 


11. Lancaster .. 


- 14-5 


18. South Wales 


- 6-5 


28. Leicester 


+ 18-1 


19. Gloucester 


- 3 


10. Lincoln . 


- 19-2 


20. Northumberland 


- 10 


14. Middlesex 


- 12-0 


21. Deron 


+ OB 


2. Monmouth .. 


- 32-4 


22. Kent 


-f 11 


37. Norfolk 


+ 29-6 


23. Hereford 


+ 1-5 


31. Northampton 


+ 201 


24. Salop 


+ 2-9 


20. Northumberland .... .. 


- 1-0 


25. Rutland 


+ 3-5 


6. Nottingham . 


- 26-0 


26. Huntingdon 


+ B-9 


41. Oxford 


+ 46-9 


27. Herts 


4- 17-5 


25. Rutland 


+ 3-5 


28. Leicester 


+ IBl 


24. Salop 


+ 2-9 


29. Westmorehmd 


+ 18'9 


33. Somerset 


+ 25-8 


30. Berks.... 


+ 190 


32. Southampton 


-^ 22-2 


31, Northampton 


+ 20a 


r. StHffoTd , .... .. 


-^ 2yS 


32. ^ri-uthamptpn 


H- 22-2 


38. Suffolk .„, 


4- 36-2 


3]^. Somerset 


-1- 25 8 


12. Surrey 


- 13-3 


34, Bedford , ,... 


+ 26-9 


39. Sussex .... 


+ 43^0 


35.^ Carabndge ..-' 


;27-5 


8. Warwi(:k ., 


- 23-9 


36. North Wales .... .„, 


J, 2B^8 
129-6 


29, Westmoreland 


+ la-y 


37. Norfolk 


d4. Wilts .... 


+ 67-7 


38. Suffolk .... 


^-3fi 2 


13. Worcester 


- 12*2 


39. Sussex.. ,.., „,. 


-1- 430 


17. York, East Riding 


- 8*4 


40. Dorset .... 


4- 43-0 


16, ,f North Hiiliyg .... 


- 10 6 


Jl. Oxford .... .... 


-f-46-9 


9. „ West Riding ... 


- 19-6 


42, Bucks 1 


+ 4S*7 


3G. North Wales 


+ 28'fl 


43, Espei 


+ 50'O 


13. South Wale*. 


- 6-6 


44. Wilts .... 


+ 67-7 



7Y II 




34. y, West Riding 
40. North Wales . .... 
43. South Wales 



- 34-9 I 42. Darham .... 

- 50-7 I 43. South Wales 

- 65*3 I 44. Westmoreland 



-59-6 
-65-3 
-70-9 



y 



A^est Riding 

^Vales 

^Vales 



- 19-6 
+ 28-8 

- 6-5 



42. Bucks 

43. Essex 

44. W'Uta , 






of England and Walet. 
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XII. 

£TS IN THE SAVINGS' BANKS, IN PROPORTION TO THE 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES : 1844. 



all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower nnmbers 
ire appropriated to the urtfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
)r results. — For the whole numbers see Statistical Journal, Vol. X., p. 222. 





Proportion 




Proportioii 


Oxder. 


percent, 
aboyeand 


Connttoa in the order of tbc«r 


percent, 
below and 




belo^the 


theATerage. 


above tiie 




ATwago. 




Ayeragei 


ddford 


-230 


1. DcTon 


+ 86-4 


arka 


+ 49-6 


2. York, East Riding .... 


+ 83-6 


ttcks 


-430 


3. Salop 


+ 60-3 


•mbridge 


-44-5 


4. Dorset 


+ 56-6 


Aieater 


- 3-5 


5. Berks 


+ 49-6 


ZomwaU 


- 40 


6. Gloucester 


+ 25-4 


Cumberland 


-23-2 


7. Hereford 


+ 230 


Derby 


-180 


8. Oxford 


+ 20-9 


Deyon 


+ 86-4 


9. Middlesex 


+ 18-8 


Dorset 


+ 56-6 


10. Northumberland 


+ 18-7 


Durham 


-59-6 


11. Kent 


+ 14*5 


Essex 


-13-5 


12. Worcester 


+ 12-9 


Gloucester 


+ 25-4 


13. Nottingham 


+ 12-8 




+ 230 


14. York, North Riding .... 


+ 10-5 


Herts 


-46-2 


15. Somerset 


+ 6-3 


Hunts 


-32-7 


16. wats 


+ 6-2 


. Kent 


+ 14-5 


17. Southampton 


- 1-2 


, T ff^T^^gtgr 


-19-7 


18. Rutland 


Ayerage 


. Leicester 


-43-2 


19. Chester 


- 3-5 


1. Lincoki 


- 8-4 


20. Cornwall 


- 40 


1. Middlesex 


+ 18-8 


21. Sussex 


- 7-7 


1. Monmouth 


-56-7 


22. Lincohi 


- 8-4 


*. Norfolk 


-14-8 


23. Essex ^.. 


-13-5 


A, Northampton 


-14-5 


24. Northampton 


-14-5 


10. Northumberland 


+ 18-7 


25. Norfolk 


-14-8 


13. Nottingham 


+ 12-8 


26. Surrey 


-15-2 


8. Oxford 


+ 20-9 


27. Derby 


-18-0 


18. Rutland 


.... 


28. I^caster 


-19-7 


3. Salop 


+ 60-3 


29. Warwick 


-22-1 


15. Somerset 


+ 6-3 


30. Bedford 


-23-0 


17. Southampton 


- 1-2 


31. Cumberland 


-23-2 


35. Stafford 


-36-5 


32. Suffolk 


-23-6 


32. Suffolk 


-23-6 


33. Hunte 


-32-7 


26. Surrey 


-15-2 


34. York, West Riding .... 


-34-9 


21. Sussex 


- 7-7 


35. SUfford 


-36-5 


29. Warwick 


-221 


36. Bucks 


-430 


44. Westmoreland 


-70-9 


37. Leicester 


-43-2 


16. Wilts 


+ 6-2 


38. Cambridge 


-44-5 


12. Worcester 


+ 12-9 


39. Herts 


-46-2 


2. York, East Riding .... 


+ 83-6 


40. North Wales 


-50-7 


14. „ North Riding .... 


+ 10-5 


4l. Monmouth 


-56-7 


34. „ West Riding .... 


-34-9 


42. Durham 


-59-6 


40. North Wales 


-50-7 


43. South Wales 


-65-3 


43. South Wales 


-65-3 


44. Westmoreland 


-70-9 
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Table TH.-^Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Detailed ^ahl^ farmahi 
among the Population at Large^ and among those Commitfed for Trials em 
BecU Property, Number of Persons of Independent Means, TmproMttX 
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— .i by DistfictSy and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each qf Ignorance 
,k§ like Indications respecting the Distribution and Occupations of the People, the Amount of 
^JBastardy, Pauperism, Savings, and Criminal Commitments, 
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1942. upon the like Number of Regis- 
tered Births. 




Z a 
"5 § 


ill 


cS-3 


J8 = 

Hi 


hi 
lii 




1 

ill 


hi 
111 


Balance in fa- 
vour of Most 
Instruction. 

Halance In fa- 
vour of l^ast 
Instruction. 


II 


h 


• 

1 

5 

3 

7 

1 


-Is 

Jll 




m 
III 




+38-8 

+46 2 

-27 9 

+28 if 


+301 

+ 6 5 

-12-7 

+26 7 


+ 42 7 

+ 1095 
- 32 4 

+ 29 6 


126 
108 

2 9 


19-7 


+293 

+ 48 9 
-33 8 

+30-9 


+22 4 

+ 12-2 
-254 

+ 177 


+32-2 

+888 
-3-14 

+35 1 


9 

76- 

17 


8 
6 

4 

7 


li 


+ 1-5 

+ 1-9 
+ 4-3 

+ 170 


+ 1S 

+ c 
- I 

+1. 


►6 

> 9 

>'8 

r9 


+ 9 

- 7 
-36 

+ 4 


+ 13 9 

+ 90 
+ 11 

+ 181 

Tu'a 


4-4 

16 3 
87-8 

14 






+25 3 


+ 20 1 


+ 27 6 


7 4 




+21 2 


+ 131 


+ 27-8 


14 




+ 11 8 


+ i 


- 17 


16-1 






-32 8 
-62-6 

- 10 
-26 J» 


-47 9 

+21 9 
-22 2 


- 12 

- 46 

- 32 3 


35 9 


67 9 
10 1 


-;<5-2 
-55 2 

- 10 
-22 2 


-48-9 

+ 26 
-16 6 


-15-8 

-57 1 
-28 5 


33 1 


831 
11-9 


+ 11-4 
+35 1 

+ R-8 
+309 


-1 

-4i 

+ 1( 
+ 1 


•2 
J 5 

)-2 
? 5 


-18-4 

- 5 8 
+ 19-1 


- 11 

+43 9 
+ 2 6 


17-3 
49 1 


16-5 




-39 » 


-44 7 


- 24 9 
+ 18-2 


19 8 


.. 


-3« 6 


-;<9 8 


-27 1 


12 7 


.. 


+21 2 


-1( 


-25 4 


+ 7-8 


33 2 




k. 




89 4 


•• 


•• 


-21 


+ 17-8 


38-8 


•• 


+ 140 


•• 


-161 


+ 13 2 


29 8 
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S II.-4. Basurdy. 1845. 1 


DISTRICTS. 


Proportion per Cent, of Illegitimate ChiMxea afaeve ) 1 
and below the Arerage of ail England mod Wales ia i 1 
the year 1845, upon the like number of Rcgi«tatd M 




In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 

Most 

In. 

structed 

ConnUes. 


In the 

Least 

In. 

stmcted 

Counties. 


Balance 
in fiivoar 

of 
Most In- 
structioo. 


Iflfavoer 1M 

Least l3-t 

slmetiaa. 


LsAST Instrvctbd Districts. 
II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 


+ 14-3 

+ 1-8 
- 5 

+ 10 6 


+ 6-4 

- 4-9 
-27-8 

+ 6-6 


+ 17 7 

+ 8-2 
+ 8 8 

+ il'8 


11 3 

13 1 
86 6 

8-2 




V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Blanufactures 


VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties 
VIII. North Midland Blining and Manufacturing 
Counties 




Total of the Least Instructed Districts .... 


+ 9 1 


+ -7 


+ 12 2 


11 5 


.. I •« 


Most Instructxd Districts. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maiitlme Counties 
III. Metropolitan Coanties 


-14 
-42 9 

+ 107 
+ 126 


-21 

- 5 6 

+ 19-7 


- 48 

+46 1 
+ 4-7 


16 7 
51 6 


1 -« 

-. 1 -** 
15 ( '*i 


IV. North MidUnd and North Eastern Agricul. 
tural Counties ..... 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 


Total of the Most Instructed DlstricU 


-1ft 1 


-23-4 


+ 7-5 


30 9 


.. 1 -3i 


Grand Total of England and Wales 


•• 


-141 


+ 11-4 


25 5 


•• 1'" 




1 1I.-7. Savings. 


DISTRICTS. 


Proportion per Cent, of Deposits in SsTings* Banlo, SMM 
1844, above and below the Average on the Uke ftpd* 
in England and Wales in 1841. 




In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 

Most 
Instructed 
Counties. 


In the 

Least 

Instructed 

Counties. 


Balance 

in favour 

of 

Most 

InstructioQ. 


ttsm 

inftHS 
si 

iDKnrfl*] 


Lkast Inbtrvctkd Districts. 
II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 

Counties 

V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 

Domestic Manufactures 


- 7 6 

-15 9 
-45 2 

-17-9 


+22-8 

+ 6-8 

- 40 

- 5 7 


-21 1 

-89 1 
-58 7 

-22 7 


43-4 

45 4 

637 

17 


■• 


VI. Western AgricuUurol and Mining Counties.. 

VIII. North Micfland Mining and Manufacturing 

Counties , 




Total of the Least Instructed Districts .... 


-19-6 


+ 1-9 


-291 


310 




Most I>f8TRUcTBi> Districts. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 
III. Metropolitan Counties 


+«2-4 
+55 6 

+ 8-7 
- 9 


+49 9 

-189 
+30 8 


+ 9-6 

+48-8 
-36 2 


40 3 
666 


0} 


IV. North Midland and North Eastern Agricul. 
tural Counties 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 


Total of the Most Instructed Districts 


+30 8 


+41-5 


+ 2-2 


39 3 




Grand Total of England and Wales 


•• 


+25-8 


-22 5 


48-3 





1849.] 



(^ England and Wnlei, 
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kOed hy Dittriets^ and showing the Relative Progress and Preeeni State in each of Ignorance 
9 Committed for Trials S^.y S^e. — Ck>ntinue€L 





» II.— 6. Pauperism. 


of lUegillmate Children. aboTe and below the Arerage 
of all England and Wales, upon the like number of 
Marriages and Births. 


quarter of 1844 above and below the Average of all 
England and Wales upon the like Population. 




In the 

I^ast 
Instructed 
Counties. 


Balance 
In faTour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in farour 

of 
Least In. 

suucUon. 


In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 
Most 

Instructed 
Counties. 


In the 

Least 

Instructed 

Counties. 


Balance 
In fsvour 

of 
Most In. 
structlon 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In. 
structlon. 


+17-2 

+ 8-7 
- 4 4 

+ 13 3 


+ 9-4 

- 2 1 

-26-8 

+ 8 


+205 

+ 19 2 
+ 3 

+ 15 


11 1 

21 3 

29-8 

7 


•• 


+39 5 

+281 
- 6 6 

-178 


+46 1 

+25 8 
-292 

-15 1 


+36-4 

+80 5 
+ 2-3 

1 -18-9 


47 
81 5 

3 8 


97 


+ 11 3 


+ 27 


+ 145 


11-8 




+ 10 


+ 33 i - 04 


.. 


3 84 


-l«9 
-45 7 

+ 10 1 
+ 8 


-25 2 

- 6 

+ 14-9 


- 5 7 

+33 3 

+ -4 


19 5 

83 9 


146 


+ 14 6 
-12-5 

- 3 6 

-102 


1 
+ 0-9 , +34 5 

- 4 9 - 12 

-11-8 -8-4 


83 6 

37 
3-4 




-18 5 


-26 3 


+ 3 


29 3 


.. 


- 17 


-7-4 +11-6 


190 
52 




•• 




-15 2 


+ 12 4 


27 6 


*• 


•• 


- 2-8 ! + 2-4 




^ II.— «. Criminal Commitments, 1812.3-4. 


i U.—9, Ignorance among Criminals, 1842-3-4. 


Froportion per Cent, of Commitments abore and 
beloir the calculated Average for all England 
and Wales on the same Amount of Male Popu- 
latlon at the like Ages, 1842^-4. 


Proportion per Cent, of Hale Criminals who could 
neither Read nor Write above or below the Average 
ofall England in 1842-8-4. 


Increase 
or Decrease 

In the 
Proportions 


la an 
the 


In the 

Most 

In. 

stnicted 

Counties. 


In the 

Least 

In- 

structed 

Counties. 


Balance 
In faronr 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In. 
structlon. 


In all 

the 

Counties 


In the 

Most 

In- 

. structed 

Counties. 


In the 

Least 

In- 

structed 

Counties. 


Excess In 
the Coun- 
ties of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Excess in 
the Coun. 

ties of 
Least In- 
structlon. 


found in 

each die- 

trtct, from 

1837-8-9 

to 
1842-3-4. 


+10-7 

+28 1 
-SIO 

+ 11 2 


+ 11-4 

+87-6 
-WO 

+22-6 


+ 10-4 

+18-2 
-61 3 

+ 6 9 


28 


10 
.19-4 

15-6 


+ 9 4 

+23-3 
+ 60 

+ 4 4 


-13 

+ 18 
. -18 4 

- 31 


+ 19-8 

+29 7 

+ 11-6 

+ 76 


32 8 

11 7 
24 9 

10 6 


•• 


-4 8 

-46 
-0-2 

-27 


+ 8 6 


+ 189 


- -2 


13 7 




+ 7-5 


- 1-8 


+ 120 


13 8 


.. 


-3 2 


- 8-2 
+17-4 

-43 

-«-8 


- 9-8 

-15 9 

-43-8 


- 6 

+14-8 
-41-8 


3-8 

307 
2 


•• 


- 2 9 
-27 

+ 77 
-10-6 


- 17 

- 7 2 
-15 1 


- 4 3 

+261 

- 6 


83 3 
9 1 


2 6 


-3 2 
-8 

-6 1 
-4 1 


- * ft 


- 3 


-14 


110 




-12-8 


-18-4 


+ 3 5 


21 9 


.. 


-38 




+ 3 5 


- 3 


•• 


6 5 




-11-3 


+ 10-4 


217 


•• 


-3 1 



862 
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Table IV.—CmparaHve Abstract of the JUsulf^ of the Large Tables, VL, VIU«<V 
among the Population at Large and those Committed for Trials in/u^pmmmM 
More Serious Offences against the Person^ Total (Jffences againti the i'^^fl 
Violeneej Malictous Qfences against Prosper^, Forgery and Ojgm<:c$ agaiim tUCfl 
Miscellaneous OffsnceSy 1345-6-7. | 




Population 

in 

1841. 


*I.-l. Feature of Sodal 11 1 i^ 


DISTRICTS. 


Number of 

Inhabitants 

to 100 

Statute 

Acres in 

1841. 


Pniportkm 
percent, 

to whole 






Popuktion 

of Domestic 

ServMi** in 

1841. 

1 


GrsiKJ* 
Gardnei. 1 


L1U8T IirSTKUCTBD DisTfticn. 
II. Midland and Acricultaral 


1,877^7 

867.106 
1.887,257 
6,681,747 


83-4 

89 1 
28 8 

72s 


6-8 

6 1 
6-6 
49 


ISf 

11 9 


V. South Midkind Agricultural, with DomwUc Manu- 


VI. Wcitern Agricultural and Minine Counties 

TUI. North MidJand Mining and Mauufocturing Counties 


Tnt^l nf f1i« T.M«t: TniiinirtMl Dutrifita . 


9.668,389 


44-8 


6 4 


81 1 




Most Ikstkuctsd Distkjcts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Couatiea 

ni. Metropolitan Counties 


1,911.697 
8,169;il4 

936,068 
1.24«,488 


87 
3301 

24-6 
23-2 


69 
9-3 

7 1 
6 


96 i 

140 ! ; 

8-< '- 


IV. North Midland and North-Eastem Agricultural 
Counties 


vn. Korthem Agricultural and Mining Counties 


Total of the Most Instructed Districts 


6,363,402 


417 


7 6 


;-• • /' 




Grand Total — Enzland and Wales 


16,906,741 


43 


63 


79 I 






|IIL— 1. Assaults, and Assaults on Peace Ofiosi si 
Execution of their Duty. ■ 


DISTRICTS. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual CoramiUab 
above and below the Calcobtcd Comniittals on 


1 




InoU 

the 

Counties. 


In the 
Most In. 
stnicted 
Counties. 


In the 
J^east In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favoux 

of 
Most In- 
struction 


Bal«ice;& 
infatoar^Oa 

Stl-ttCtMAl W 


LlAST llCaT*UCTBD DlSTBICTS. 
TT Midland and Atrricultural 


- 260 

+ 86-2 

- 4*0 

- 19 


- 14-4 

+ 68-6 

- 17 6 

- 24-9 


- 31-4 

+ 1-8 

- 62 

- 16-9 


8-0 


67-S 1 - 
86 S 1 ' 


V. South Midland Agiicultural, with Domestic Manu- 
factures 


VI. Western Agricultural and M Ining Counties 

VIII. North Midbud Mining and Manufacturing Counties 


Tnial of the Least Instructed Districts 


- 19 4 


- 8-6 


- 23 9 




15S !"^ 






^^ 


Most Irstbucted Districts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 

TjT Metropolitan CouDti*s 


- 26 
+ 188-4 

- 400 

- 491 


- 87-8 

- 60 2 


+ 21-8 

- 44-6 

- 47-9 


2"3 


43 S 


- 


Counties 


71 


- 


vn. Northern AgricuttunJ and Mining Districts 


Total of the Most Instructed Counties 


+ 80-4 


+ 48-5 


- 16-7 




64 2 


+ 


Grand Total— Snsland and Wales 




4. on -ft 


24-1 


... 


48-4 


- 










11 



IBiBO 



i^Bn^ndomd Wah9. 



868 




hy DittricU, amd tkowhuf the Relative Progress and Present State in eaehy of Ignorance 

r Oomaittedfor each Hnd of Offence enumerated in thepreeedino Tables^ viz., Aesaults, 

Proper^ Qmmitted vnth VioUtteey Offences agaimt Property Committed without 

Offences against Proper^^ Poaching^ Other Miscellaneous Offences, and Total 



Distribution of the Popubition. 


Ignorance among the Population at Large. 


Fnportion per Cent, of Inhabitants to 100 Acres 
WaJea. 


Proportion per Cent, of Men Signing the Marriage Re- 

l( all England and Wales upon the Uke Number of 
Marriages. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 

in tbe 
Proportion 

June, 1889. 
to 

1844. 


InaU 

the 

Opoiitiea. 


In the 
Most In- 
structed 
Counties. 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 

in favour 

of 

Most In- 
itroction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


InaU 

tbe 

Counties. 


In the 
Moat In- 
structed 
Counties. 


In the 
Lea«t In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
structi<»i. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


- 24-6 

- »1 

- t3-5 

+ 681 


- 35-8 
+ 19 8 


- 23-9 

- 15-8 

- 53 1 
+ 100-9 


14 
8l"'6 


12 1 
447 


+88-8 

+27-8 
+30 9 
+ 14 9 


+210 

+ 10-6 
+ 11 8 
- 6 6 


+89-8 

+43 -9 
+86-8 
+ 21 6 


18-8 

86-8 
26 
27-1 


... 


- 2-2 

- 2-9 

- 2-8 

- 9 


+ 4-2 


- -3 


+ 4o 


4-7 




+21 


+ 8 6 


+27-7 


24-2 




- 1-6 


- 18-9 

+667-7 

- 48 

- 4fl 


- 87 

- 48-7 

- 470 


- 24-4 

-41-8 

- 44-6 


19 

2 4 


20-7 


-10 8 
-581 

+ 96 

-38-3 


-143 

+ 8 7 
-46 1 


- 5-9 

+20-7 
-30-4 


8-4 

17 

14-7 


... 


- -9 


- SO 


+ ao-8 


- 86 7 


... 


67 


-32-5 


-401 


- 9-6 


80-5 




- 0-8 


+ 11-3 

1 


- 7-9 




192 




^ -24 3 


+20-9 


45-2 


... 


- 1.2 



i IlL— 3. More Serious Offences against tbe Person. 


« lU.— 8. Total Offences against the Person. 


above and below the Calculated Committals 
on the Average of the Years 18i5-6-7. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
perCf-nt-in 
this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-3-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


above and below the Calculated Committals on 
tlie Average of the Years 1845-6-7. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent, in 
this Class 
of Com- 
miHals, 
1842-8-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


InaU 

the 

Counties 


In the 

Most In- 
structed 
Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 

in favour 

of 

Most In- 
struction. 


In all ^***® 
the Most In- 
Coimties "tracted 
^'^'^""•Cottuties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Babince 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


+ 6-7 

+ 5-5 
-38 8 
+ 7-8 


+ 7-7 

- 40 
-469 
-11 9 


+ 6 3 

+15-2 
-29 1 
+ 14-4 


14 

19-2 
17 8 
26-8 


::: 


- 4-7 

-31-8 
-12 6 
-16 5 


-10-9 - 4-2 

+ 21-5 ' +35 
-39 -81 1 
- 6 9 -190 


-14-0 

+ 7-7 
-41-4 
- 2 5 


16-5 


9 8 

97-8 
10 8 


-17-7 

-19-5 
-21-6 
-13-8 


+ 1-2 


-10 8 


+ 6-2 


16 6 




-15-1 


- 9-8 1 - 9-6 


- 9-9 




0-3 


-16 


-106 
+206 

-80 6 
- 7-6 


- 8-2 

-348 
-16-7 


-13-7 

—24-2 
+ -9 


6-6 

10 1 
16-6 




-16-9 

+ 4-7 

-26 1 
- 7-6 


- 6-3 -16 3 
+81-3 

I 
-35 -6 -35 9 
-80 -84-3 


+ 6-4 

-85-9 

-26-4 


20-7 

-7 
8 9 


••• 


-12'6 
+16-8 

-38-6 
-13-9 


- 19 


+ 1-4 


-10-6 




12-0 


- 7-7 


+ 15-6 +26-7 


-13-3 


40-0 


... 


- 2-2 


... 


-8-4 


+ 2-8 




6-2 


-12-4 


... 1 +12 6 


-10-6 




23-2 


-10-8 
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among the Population at Large and those Committed for Trials in jugta-feemmi 




i m.— 4. Offences against Property canmit^ «dl^ 


DISTRICTS, 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual C miff* ' J 

abore and below the Calculated CaaoBaitxals as ; m 
the Arerage of the Years 1M6-6-7. - M 




In all 

tiie 

Counties. 


In the 
Most In. 
Btructed 
Counties. 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance BaSasL^ 
in fBTOor , is £si«e "9 

struction.|s«aa. 1^ 


LKAUT IVSTftUCTBS DI8TEICT8. 

11. Midland and Agricultund 


+18 -a 

+65-5 
-34-4 
+ 8-4 


+ 41 

+66-3 
-65-8 
+ »-7 


+1«7 

+ 64 •« 
-25 
+ 80 


12 6 




Y. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 
fftctures 


VI. Western Affricultural and Mining Counties 


YUI. IJorthMidUd Mining and Manufacturing Counties 


Total of the Least Instructed Districts 


+ 70 


+ 6-7 


+ 71 


... 


■4 1 -1 




Most IwaraucxjiD Disteicts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and MariUme Counties 

III. Metropolitan Counties 


- 4,0 

- 4-6 

- 8-4 
-543 


-16 9 

-19 -4 
-86-8 


+18-6 

+10-4 
-43-8 


29-5 
29 -8 


1 
1 

... 1 -K 
~ 1 -« 

17-4 \ -9* 


IV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 


YII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 




Total of the Most Instructed DistricU 


-11 


-12-4 


- 7-4 


6 


"' i-« 


Grand Total— England and Wales 


... 


- 50 


+ 4-3 


9-8 


... j ..r 






i m.— 7. Total Offences sgainst Propectj eooiutidtasl 
Violence. 


DISTRICTS. 


1 
Proportion ner Cent of tiie Actual Committah , Ii^ 




InaU 

the 

Counties. 


In the 
Mortln- 
structed 
Counties. 


In the 
Least In. 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in faToor 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 




LkAlST IirSTKCCTBD DlBTUCTS. 


+16 a 

+200 
-68-8 
- 8 8 


+20-5 

+16-8 
-48-2 
+ 14-4 


+18-7 

+23 -8 
-54-6 
-10-5 


6-5 


7-8 -H 

... -1?^ 
24 8 -b, 


V. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 
factures 


VI. Western Agricultund and Mining Counties 


VIII. North Midhmd Mining and Manufacturing Counties 


Total of the Least Instructed District! 


- B-8 


+ 8-8 


-11-3 




201 1 -»< 1 






__ j ■ 


Most Ikstiuctid Districts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 

III. Metropolitan Counties 


+ 4-7 
+ 598 

-18 
-56 


- 10 

-18-5 
-66 1 


+18-8 

-171 
-58-8 


13-2 

1-4 
2-8 


::: 


1 


IV. North Midland and North-Eastem Agricultural 
Counties .7! 


\'1I. Notthem Agricultural and Mining Counties 






_ — 


Total of the Mort Instructed Districts 


+ 8-4 


+18 8 


-16 7 




85 


til 




_ — 






+14-G 


-12-4 




270 


-T> 




^ 



-J 



1849.3 



of England and Wales. 



205 



l>UtrietSy and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 
r OommUUdfor each kind ofOffsnee enumerated in the preceding Tables^ S^c. — ^Continued. 





^ III.— 6. Other Offences against Property without 
Violence. 


ion per Cent, of the Actnal Committals 
suid below the Calculated Committal! 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
per Cent, in 
this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-3-4 

to 
1845-6-7. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
the Average of the Years 1846-6-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
percent, in 


In the 
Most lu- 
_ structed 
* Counties 


In the 

Btructed 
Coanties 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in&vonr 

of 
Least In- 
Btruction. 


In all 

the 

Counties 


In the 
Most In. 
structed 
Conntie« 


In the 
Least In. 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In. 
strucUon. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


this Class 
of Com- 
mittal. 
1842-3-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


> I +29-6 

> +22 1 
d -41 & 
+179 


+ 241 

+28-2 
-49 6 
-10-7 


41 


6-5 

8"l 
28-6 


- 8-9 

-16 2 

- 4-0 
-17 8 


-11-3 

+ 71 
-66-7 
- 5-8 


- 2 2 

+ 3-4 
-65-5 
+ 6-6 


-16-5 

+10-9 
-67 1 
-101 


75 


13-3 

V-6 
15-7 


-13-2 

-21-2 
-11-2 
-11 1 


8 +141 


- 8-3 




22-4 


-144 


-14-5 


- 4-3 


-18-7 




14 4 


-12-7 


•6 - 

•a 
■fl 

•7 


4- B-2 

- 9 
-54 4 


+26-8 

- 80 

-48-7 


21-6 

10 

5-7 


... 


+ -6 
+ 9-7 

-26 
-181 


-19-9 
+184-6 

-41-5 
-63-2 


-166 

-42-5 
-60-6 


-24-2 

-39 9 
-60 5 


7-7 

2-6 
5-9 


... 


- 6-8 
+33-2 

-30-3 
-24-7 


1-8 


+ 6-4 


- 6 6 




13-0 


- 2-6 


+22-7 


+481 


-42 1 


... 


90-2 


+13-2 




+ 9-4 


-7-9 




17-8 


-10 1 


... 


+27-7 


-27-4 


... 


65 1 


- 1-9 


§ m.— 8. Malidous Offences against Froperty. 




above and below the Calculated Committals 
on the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
per Cent, in 
this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-3-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


Proportiott per Cent, of the Actnal Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
the Average of the Years 1846-6-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
per Cent, in 


aaU 
the 
mntics 


In the 
Host In 
Biructed 
Cottnti« 


In the 
Least In- 
itracted 
Comities 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


InaU 

the 

Counties 


In the 
Most In- 
structed 
Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
strucUon. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


this Class 
of Com- 
mittals 
1842-3-4 

to 
1845-6-7. 


196 2 

.90-2 
.66-7 
-80-7 


+68 1 

+51 
+21-9 
-9-6 


+264-6 

+180-9 
- 11-6 
-39 4 


186-6 
79-9 


82-7 
298 


-18-8 

-32-9 
-40 6 
-43 5 


- 41-6 

- 93 

- 4%Q 

- 11 6 


-49 6 

-62-3 
-62-9 
- 1-6 


-38 

+34-3 
-609 
-15 3 


11-6 

86-6 
2-9 


13-7 


-82 

-29 
-28-4 
-46-6 


h24-2 


+17-9 


+ 26 7 


8-8 




-38-5 


- 24 


-25 2 


-23-5 


1-7 


... 


-41 8 


-Sol 
-68-8 

- 1-5 

-4C-0 


-49-7 

- 5 3 
-401 


+ 71 

+ 4-8 
- 69 1 


66 8 
10-1 


12-0 


-47-5 
+ 40-0 

-549 

+31-1 


- 17 9 
+166-3 

- 46-8 

- 43 4 


-17 4 

-83-8 
-42 7 


-18-6 

-69 8 
-48-8 


... 


12 

35 6 
11 


-81 9 
+ 6-6 

-31 2 
-44-2 


p37-S 


-471 


- 14 1 


830 




-25-2 


+ 37-7 


+67 1 


-37-4 




104-5 


-11-7 




-22-8 


+ 18-8 


41 1 


... 


-36 7 


... 


+81-2 


-25 9 


... 


57 1 


-28-4 
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DISTRICTS. 


Proportiofn per Cent, of the Aetaal CoDuwtlaii , '^-^ 
above and below the Calculated Coaautuii oa * 
the Arerage of the Years 18tf-«.7. * ' 

I 




In all 

the 

CounUes. 


In the 
Most In- 
structed 
Counties. 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance Bahas 1, 
infkTooLr B&xovw 

of «f **^ 
Most la- (Least Is-/ . », 
stniction. i stmctuK. ; ^^^ 


T.icAirr IiftTKCcTSD DimicTS. 
IT Midland and Anicaitvral 


+ 11 B 

+22-9 
-51 4 
- 3 S 


+18-2 

+18-9 
-49 8 
+13 4 


+ 14-3 

+270 
-62 
- 9-4 


1 

♦ •0 1 ... i 

8-1 ' ... 1 .-• 


V. South Midland Agricultund. with Domcatic Manu- 


VT Wp«tpm Airrifniltund and Miniiiff Coonlics . . 






( 82-9 'l -► j 




- 4 6 


+ 81 


- 9-7 


... 


17 9 ; '^ , 






Most Imst&uctkd DisTmicrs. 

I. Southern Agricnltural and Maritime Comitiet 

Ill Metropolitan Counties 


+ 8 3 

+ 56-9 

-170 
-68 


- 2 

-131 
-63-3 


+ 11 6 

-15-7 
-68 3 


ise 

1*6 




IV. North Midland and North-Ea«tcm Agricultural 
Counties 


VII Northern Airricttltural and Miuins Counties 




Total of the Most Instructed Districts 


+ 70 


+ 16-2 


-16o 




82 7 ' -9« 


Grand Total— T^nrland and WalM..,.., .,....,-, 




+13 


-11 




34-0 1 '^f 

\ 






\ m.— IS. Other MisceUaneoas Offeaces. 


DISTRICTS. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual Committdi b^ 
above and below the Calculated Committals <■ ) ' 
the Average of the Years 1846^7. *?• 




In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 
Most In- 
structed 
Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
infavoar 

of 
Moat In. 
stnictioD. 


Leastl.. J^ 


LkAST IKSTIDCTID DlSTEICTS. 

II Midland and Agricultural 


- 8-9 

- 22-7 

- 39 6 

- 7-9 


-446 

-411 
-10 5 
-53-2 


+ 7-4 

- 3 9 
-48 3 

+ 8-7 


61 9 
87-3 
31 "9 




y. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Mauu- 
factuies 


VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties 

VIII. North MidUind Mining and Manufociuring Counties 


Total of the Least Instructed Districts 


- 13 8 


-449 


- 10 


43 9 


-"' 




Most Ihsteuctid Distwcts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and M aritime Counties 

Ill MetropolitHn Counties 


- 14 3 
+ 111 9 

- 4S 1 

- 81-8 


+ 209 

-88 3 
-81 3 


-60 6 

-64-7 
-32-4 




1 
11 -:j^ 


IV. North Midland and North-Eastcm Agricultural 
Counties ••••• 


VTT Northern Aericultural and Mining: Counties 




Total of the Most Instructed Districts 


+ 91 7 


+ 50 1 


-61 5 




101-6 i^ 




Qnnd Total— England and Wales 




+ 13 3 


-11 2 




344 -«:^ 





J 
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r ZHgtrieU^ and thawing the Relative Progress and Present State m eaeh^ oflgnei'anee 
• CommitSedfor each kind of Offence enumerated in the preceding Tables^ S^, ^Continued. 



KI.— 11. Biot, Breach of the Peace, and Bound 
Breach. 


« IIL-12. Poaching. 


Son per Cent, of the ilctual Committals 
i and below the Calculated Committals 
« Aversge of the Years 1846-8-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
percent, in 
this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-3-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
the Average of the Years 1846-6-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
percent, in 


1 

•5 


In the 
MLoBtln- 
timcted 
>>unties 


In the 
Least In 
structed 
Counties 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


InaU 

the 

Counties 


In the 
Most In- 
structed 
Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 

infitvour 

of 

Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-8-4 
to 

1846-6-7. 




- 28-8 

+ 86-8 
+ 100 
+ 2 8 


-802 

+77-8 
+80-8 
+ 8 9 


i'i 


64 

8 6 

19 7 


-40 9 

-47 6 
+ 29 4 
-87 8 


+ 94 6 

+138 

- 79 8 

- 19 8 


+187-8 

- 6-6 

- 88 4 

+ 24 2 


+ 61-8 


969-7 
7-8 


I86 
60-7 


-82 4 

+81 l 
-66 6 

-60-7 


r 


+ 20 3 


+14 




6 2 


-87-7 


+ 90 


+ 40 8 


- 8-8 


44 1 




-89 6 


I 

8 

9 

I 


+ 14-8 

- 24 2 

- 18-3 


-81-2 

-81 4 
-U 6 


6"7 


46 
87 9 


+ 28 6 
-46 9 

-68 8 
-61 2 


• 

+ 988 

- 84 6 

+161-8 

- 78-4 


- 80 

+168-7 

- 64 


+ 99-3 

+128 
- 84-2 


199-9 


45 7 
20-2 


-13-7 

-15-6 
-46-8 


•7 


- 22-6 


-80 4 




7-8 


-87-7 


- 14 2 


- 86 6 


+ 89-8 


76-8 




-13-6 




- 80 


- 6 1 


09 


... 


-87-8 


... 


- 68 


+ 60 


10 8 


... 


-83-6 


S in.-14. l>»tal IfiMeQineoni Offences. 


i n.— 9. IgnoraBce among Griminala. 


Ntion per Cent, of the Actual Committals 
wre and below the Calculated CommittaU 
1 the Average of the Yean 1846-8-7. 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
per Cent. in 
this Class 
of Com- 
mittals, 
1842-8-4 

to 
1846-6-7. 


Proportion per Gent, of Male Criminals who conld 
neither Bead nor Write above and below the 
Average of all England and Wales, 1846-6-7. 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 

in the 

in each 
District 

ftom 
1843-3-4. 


.» In the 
J" Mostln- 
JL stmcted 
■^Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
•tractcd 
Counties 


Balance 
infkvowr 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
infa^-our 

of 
Leafitln- 
stmction. 


InaU 

the 

Counties 


In the 
Moat In- 
structed 
Counties 


In the 
Least In- 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 

in favour 

of 

Moat In- 
struction. 


Excess in 
the Coun- 
ties of 
Leant In- 
struction. 


•8 


+ 6-3 

+27-4 
+814 
-12-8 


- 8 6 

+806 
+10-8 
+ -4 


68 1 
18'2 


8-7 
20-6 


-22 6 

-820 
-84 2 
-887 


+18-9 

+20-7 
+ 4-2 
+ 9 


- 6-8 

+17-8 
+10-4 

- 8 6 


+ 8 8 

+241 
+ 2-1 
+ 6-2 


96 
69 

14"7 


83 


-0 1 

-31 
-16 

-2 3 


4( 


1 + 1-5 


+ 6 


4 6 




-681 


+ 6 9 


- 30 


+10 8 


18-8 


... 


-16 


8- 

s- 

• 

90- 


i +101 

4; ... 

+ 8 3 
6 -80S 


-18-8 

-81 
-31 


28-9 

84-8 
•8 




- 8 5 
-88 

-46 9 
-610 


+16 9 
-12 


-14-9 

+ 1-8 
-20-4 


- 1 

+80-6 

- 8 3 


14-8 

28 7 
17 8 


::; 


+31 

+ 0-8 

+1-8 
-14 


•7- 


+ 1 


-25 6 


26 6 




-87 9 


- 8 8 


-126 


+ 6 9 


19 4 


... 


-1 1 


... ' + 06 

^. 1 


-0-4 


10 




-62-4 


... 


- 9 


+ 9-6 


18 6 


... 


-11 
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Ti!iLE V. — Oofuparattte Ahstraci of the Results of the Anneal Tables IX- amd X^l 
amon^ the Population at Zat'^e; (Mmt^ tis a Whoic^ and under ita Tkree Gnsl i 



DISTHICTS. 



FopuUUon 
Iji 



1 1.— 1 , Featttr« af Soci^ ( 



Number of 

tnbaMtjiDta 

to 100 

BUtute 

Arrvf ifk 

l»4L 






per Cpiit, I = 
ta ifirbolc I — 



Lraat TwrnmrcrKti Districts. 

II. SoTlt^ W kdlond *nE| (Caitem A^rK^uliurml CguatJtt 

V- £}mitls llidlind Ap^iculUirkL CduoUm, with 

DDtneitk lUaijufdt'tiir^* ***** ^ .,.., h ^ ,..»** , 

V'l. ViVft^Dri) CeUlc AgrtrukluruL Diid Mining CQUDllei 

VIH, North B^tdkiKl Mining and Mftnul'acturln^ 

Counties , * ,,,,.....* , 



1,«77,247 
B37.108 

S.a3Ur47 



m4 



m \ 



7^3 



6 d 



fi 1 

€ 5 



Tolftl of the Leifit Inttraeted WitrJcU 



9.6^^,8.1 !l 



4ia 



a 4 



10 H> 



Most Inbtri'ctkii Uiktbictb. 
I, Esouth^ni AgirlokiMunil nod MailtiineConntlH .. 
IIT, Weirnpoiltir! CamiU*^»j b&lli In the hEg^heit 

8Ca1c of [ nslmctlon , 

IV, Nnrtti Midland anil Nartb-Eaitem Agricultural 

Counties ......,,.*»,***,,,*, H * .^ - . 

VIT, Tforihrrn AgiiruUunl muA Ui^in^ Coaaile4 .. ^, 






370 



34 & 
23 2 



eg 

9 3 



7 1 
CO 






14 « 

S € 






TdtAl of Lhe Moet Instructed DiitrictB. 



fi.25:!Hft'i 



41 7 



7'fi 



Grand ToUl^England and Wales 



DISTRICTS. 



15,906,741 



Popnlailon 

In 

1841. 



7 » 






I t^l. Features of Sodal Orgukifi^ 



Number of 

Inhabitants 

to 100 

Sutote 

Acres In 

1841. 



Proportions 
per Cent, 
to whole 
Population 
of Domestic 
Servants 
in 1841. 



ProporiioBpffO^ 
of whole PepiMl 
eogsecdfe 



AgTicultaiej Th4^ 

or as 

Grazista, 

Gardeners, 

&c. 



Lkast Instructbo Districts. 
II. South Midlond and Eastern Agricultural Counties 
y. South Bfidland Agricultural Counties, with 

Domestic Manufactures 

VI. Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties 

VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 

Counties 

Total of the Least Instructed Districts 

Most Insthuctrd Districts. 
1. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties . . 

III. Metropolitan Counties; both in the highest 

scale of Instniction 

IV. North Midland and North- Eastern Agricultural 

Counties 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties .. .. 

Total of the Most Instructed Districts 

Grand Total— England and Wales 



1,877,247 

867,108 
1,387,287 

6,631,747 



32 4 



89 I 
28 8 



72-3 



6 8 



9,653.339 



44-8 



1,911,597 
2,169,314 

1,246,4S8 



37 
330 1 



24 6 
23 2 



6.253.402 



41-7 



7-6 



15,906,741 



43 



13 6 



11 8 
10 



8 1 



9 6 
2 



14 
8 6 



id 



6 3 



7-9 




1849.3 



of England and Wales. 
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and showinathe Relative Recent Progreee and Present State in eaeh^ oflgnoranei 
Quiny and Temper; and of Ignorance among those Committed for Trialy 1845-6-7. 







iiMl below tkc Average of all England 
ales. 


Proportion per Cent, of Men algning the Marriage 
Regiater with Marka, in 1844. above and below the 
Average of aU England and Walca upon the Ulic 
number of Marrlagca. 


Increaae 

or 

Decreaae 

in the 


In the 

Bloat 

In. 

Connitea. 


In the 
Leaat 

In. 
atrncted 
Countlea. 


Balance 
in fkronr 

of 
Moat In. 
atruction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Lraatln. 
atrucUon. 


In all 

the 

Coondea 


In the 
Moat 

In. 
atructcd 
Countiea. 


In the 

Leaat 

In- 

atrncted 

Couutiea. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Moat III. 
atruction. 


Exccaain 
the Cuun. 

Ueaof 
Leaat In. 
atruction. 


Proportion 

from 
June 1889 

to 
Dee. 1840. 


i -2fi-8 


- 28 » 


1-4 


,, 


+88-8 


+21-0 


+89-3 


18 8 


,, 


- 2-2 


- »-7 

\ - 7 4 


- 16 -8 

- 521 


•• 


12-1 
44-7 


+27-8 
+30-9 


+ 10-8 
+ 11-8 


+46-9 
+88-8 


36 8 
26 




- 2-2 

- 2-8 


1 


+19S 


+100-9 


81-8 


.. 


+ 14-9 


- 6-8 


+21 6 


27 1 




- 9 


1 


- a 


+ 4-6 


4-7 


.. 


+21 


+ 8-6 


+27-7 


24-2 




- 1-8 


9 


- 87 


- 24-4 


,, 


20-7 


-10-8 


-14-8 


- 6-9 


8-4 




- 0-9 


•7 


.. 


.. 


.. 


.. 


-681 


.. 


.. 


.. 




• • 


•0 


-487 
-47 


- 41-8 

- 448 


1-9 
2-4 


•• 


+ 9-6 
-882 


+ Z'7 
-461 


+20-7 
-80-4 


17-0 
14-7 




- 17 

- 1-9 


■0 


+«0-8 


- 36 7 


.. 


87 


-82-5 


-40-1 


- 9 8 


30 6 




- 0-8 




+ 113 


- 79 


•• 


192 




-248 


+20-9 


46 3 




- 1-2 


wltlk tikoae of 1845 -8.7, ahowlng the Progreaa of Crime. 


S n.— 10. Total Commltmenta, 1846.8-7. 


Mae or Dcereae per Cent, in the Total Number 
' Commlttala In tlie interval between the above- 


Difference 
between 

aUtbe 

Conntloeat 

the latter aa 

compared 

wlt&the 

iStrtMl. 


above andbelowtbe Calculated Commitulaoa 
the Average of the Yeara 1845.8.7. 


lall 
mU«a. 


In the 
Mott 

In. 
itractfld 
Conntiea. 


In the 

Leaat 

In. 

atrncted 

Countlea. 


Balance 
in farour 

of 
Uoat In. 
atruction. 


Balance 
In favour 

of 
Leaat In. 
atruction. 


In all 

the 

CounUea. 


In the 
Moat 

In. 
atrncted 
Countlea. 


In the 
Leaat 

In. 
Btnieted 
Countiea. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Bloat In. 
atrucUon 


Balance 
inlhvour 

of 
Leaet In- 


U3 


-122 


-13-8 


,, 


1-8 


+ 1-9 


+12-8 


+ 16-7 


+ 11-2 


,, 


14-6 


.194 
•109 


-28'9 

+ 4-9 


- 7 6 
-161 


21-4 


ab'-o 


- 4-7 
+ Z'7 


+28-4 
-48-2 


+ 20-4 
-46-8 


+28-6 
-48-2 


,, 


81 
8-9 


•a» 


-21-4 


-38 8 


2 1 


.. 


-14-8 


- 3 8 


+ 9-7 


- 8-6 


■ . 


18 2 


-197 


-15 8 


-19-7 


.. 


4-4 


-10 8 


- 4-7 


+ 8 2 


- 9 3 


.. 


16 6 


-8-9 


-80 


+ 11 


9-1 


,, 


+ 10-8 


+ 2-1 


- 8-8 


+ 9-9 


18-7 


,, 


+142 


.. 


.. 


•« 


.. 


+36-4 


+66-9 


.. 


.. 


.. 


.. 


-34-4 


-18-2 
-261 


-89-4 
-22-4 


8 8 


21-2 


-14-8 
- 76 


-191 
-60 8 


-19-8 
-61 1 


-18-2 
-49-8 


1-4 
16 


•• 


- 29 1 + 8-4 


-19-6 


.. 


22 


+ 6-4 


- 1 


+ 18-8 


-18 4 


.. 


88 


-U2 


-70 


-189 




11 9 


•• 


- 


+ 12 6 


-107 


28 2 
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Tabu Y .—(kii^pwraH^e Akaraet of ik4 JRmtks of the Amnetfod TMeM IX. 9mi !,« 




f II.-12. Total Commltroeata, ia4»-g-7^ ewli%« *ii 


DISTRICTS. 


t^9 ^7enge of the Tears lStt^.7. 1 9 




InaU 

the 

Connliss. 


In the 
Most 

In. 
strocted 
dountiee. 


In. of ^ wm 

strutted Most U. Lcwtis ^ 


Lb AST iNsraucTBD Districts. 
II. Soutlk Midland and ffaliletn Agrlcultnral C«untl«« 
V. Soutli Midland Arricaltqral Counties, with 


- 0« 

+ 17S 
-»4 

^ 2 7 


+ 0:8 

+ 00 

-60 8 

+ 2-4 


- 08 

+26.2 
-63 « 

- 4 8 


10-7 


1 

■:. \-\ 


VI. Western Celtic Agrieuftnraland Mining Counties 

VI|I. North Midland Mining and Manafacturing 

Cooties ...; 


ToU) of ths Least Instractf d Districts 


- 8 


- 4 1 


- 7 


•• 


*^f-i 


Most Instrvctkd Districts. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties . . 
III. Metropolitan Ooanties} Both in the highest 
scale of Xustructloi^ ■ »«....«•. 


+110-0 

-01 
-40 7 r 


-lOi 
-47 


-14:6 

-276 
-68 7 


1-0 
6 6 


1 
-f 

67 1^ 


ly. Norti Midland M North.Eastem Agricultural 
Co xiities ". 


Vtl. Northern Agric\^tural and Ifioing CoqnUes .... 


Tota) of the Most Instructed Districts 


+ 14 


+34 -8 


-30 6 


.. 1 6I-.I.J 


aran4 Total— England and Wales 


•• 


+ 16 


-«•. 1 .. , »i 1 -^ 






OflR»nc«i against PropaTf. 


DISTRICTS. 


helow the Oalculaled Goasalttnls on ths AengcO 
Yenrs 1842—7. 




InaU 

the 

Counties. 


In the 

Most 

In. 

stnicted 

Ooundcs. 


In- 
structed 
CounUes. 


Balance 
iq&Tsnr 

of 
Most In. 
stnictioo. 


Briisi 


fiXAST IvSTRUCTBD DISTRICTS. 

II. Sooth Midland and tifaktern A grleulturtd Counties 

y. Soufh Midland Agricnlturai Counties, vUh 

Domestic Manufftstures ' 


+29 6 

+81 -4 
-18-2 

+ 8-9 


+ 6-6 

+20-4 
-44 1 . 

- 6 4 


+40-7 

+88-6 
-10-6 

+ 7-4 


36 1 

41 
81 ff 

19-8 


" 


VI. Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties 

VIII. North Midland MlnlDg and Manulhcturlng 

Counties 




Total of the Uast Instnicted Districts 


+ 7-9 


- 2 6 


+ 12-2 


07 


' 


Most Instihtctbd DisTRicts, 
I. Southern Agricultural add Maritime Counties . . 
III. MetropoliUn CounUes; both in the highest 
scale of Instruction » - • ' • • • • 


•-10-6 

- 6 6 

-20-9 
-1H7 


- 8 4 


-13-6 

- 9-7 
-128 


178 
146 


i! 


IV. North Midland and North-Eastera Agricultural 
Counties 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ...» 


Total of the Most Instructed DIstricU 


-120 


-12-2 


-12-8 


., 


%'\ 


Oraad Total— England and Wales 




— 8-4 


+ 7-« 


)&•« 


" 








1 




1 




1 



lBi9.2 



T» flf^|H'W€ f^Wv • f •'l^lf 



•Tl 



10% 4p^«— Continued. 



t IV.—!. StrioQs OflfeDCM agaiiMt the Fenoo uid Mallckms OffencM acBinst Propcrtj. 



fmioitkm per Cent of the Actual Comnttuls 
fte Average of the Years 1842.3-4. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual Committals above 
ofthe Team 1845.6.7. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent, 
in these 


/the 
hwnties. 


In the 
Most 

In. 
strocted 
CounUes. 


In the 
Least 

la- 
stnictcd 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In. 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In. 

struction. 


In all 

the 
Counties. 


In the 
Most 

In. 
structed 
Counties. 


In the 
Lesst 

In. 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In. 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In. 
struction. 


classes of 
Commit, 
tals from 
1842.8.4 

to 
1845-6.7. 


4^23 -J 

+41-4 
- 9-4 

+ «-4 


- 4 1 

+49 
-509 

- -3 


+36 

+83 7 
+ 3 2 

+ 8-9 


401 
54* 1 


15 3 
9 2 


+37 4 

+ 190 

-29 1 

+ 9 


+ 17-4 

+ 4 9 
-85 9 

-11-5 


+46 5 

+32 2 
-268 

+ 5-6 


29 1 

27 8 

91 

17-1 


•• 


-10 2 

-32- 1 
-34 6 

-20 1 


-1^10 3 


+ 5 


+ 14 5 


14 


.. 


+ 4 8 


- 6 2 


+ 9-4 


15-6 1 


-21 


-88 

-187 

-16ft 
-2»3 


- 3 1 

-25 4 

-32 8 


-16 1 


28 6 
26 


13 


-13 
+ 77 

-»0 

-13 I 


-287 

-22-8 
-190 


-130 

-35 
- 7 9 


157 


122 


-225 

+ 6-4 

-282 
- 8 9 


-16 


-17 1 -13 4 


8 6 


.. 


- 7 6 


- 6 4 


-109 


.. 1 4-5 


- 9 9 


•• 


-10 2 + 8 8 


190 


•• 


•• 


-65 


+ 5-3 


118 1 .. 


-17-3 



i IV.— 2. Offences of aU kinds against Property, ezdnsive of the " Malidons.*' 



ftoportioa per Cent, of the Actual Committals 
•hove and Delow the Calculated CoinmUtals on 
the Average of the Years 1842-3-4. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual Committals above 
and below theCslcuIated Committals on the Average 
of the Years 1845-6-7. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent, 
in these 


;iian 

the 

€ouitlcf. 


In the 

Most 

In- 

structed 

Counties. 


In the 
Least 

In. 
structed 
Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Uast In. 
struction. 


In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 

Most 

In. 

structed 

Counties. 


In the 

Least 

In. 

structed 

Counties. 


Balsnce 

in favour 

of 

Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Least In- 
struction. 


classes of 
Commit, 
tals from 
1842-3.4 

to 
1845-6.7. 


+135 

+31 1 
-54 9 

+ 9-4 


+ 13 9 

+397 
-57 

+26 


+ 13-8 

+22-8 
-54 2 

+ 3-2 


2> 


06 
17 4 

22-8 


+139 

+22 3 
-51-3 

- 8 


+ 17-8 

+ 186 
-500 

+ 187 


+ 12-1 

+26 
-52-4 

- 9 2 


7-4 


5-7 

24 
229 


-12 4 

-18 5 

-192 


+ 2-9 


+ 16 2 


- 2 4 


.. 


18 6 


- 4 7 


+ 8-0 


-100 


.. 


18-0 


-167 


-64 
+199 

:i1 


- 8-3 

-15-5 
-44 9 


- 3-8 

+ 190 
-47 


4 5 

34-5 


2 1 


+ 8-6 

+56 3 

-17-8 
-53 1 


- 2 6 

-18-9 
-63-5 


+ U7 

-16 
-52 8 


13 8 

2 9 
07 


• • 


- 2-5 

+ 16-2 

-26 
-22 3 


'45 


- -8 


-139 


.. 


IS 1 


+ 7-5 


+ 16-8 


-16-4 


.. 


38 2 


- 01 


•• 


+ 5-8 


- 4 9 


•• 


107 


•• 


+ 13-4 


-11-3 


•• 


247 


-105 



t2 
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Mimd and Edueatianal Suuittie$ 



TmuE Y^ — Comparative Ab^raci of the ReauUi of the Annexed Tables^ IX. andX^i 



DI3TmCT3. 



Lkawt In9TKVCTBD OllTllICTl. 

1 1 . Soil Lh M I rtlaod Bi] (t E Htcrn A ^ciiU urf] Coun t1 n 
V^ South Midlncid AjfiicuUiirtJ CouuUvb, w3ib 

tlD]iii;D.Uc ^TiiiaulnclUrn , . * _,,**,,.,.* 

VL WtalrrD (.'ellic AjfricuiturfiL aDd Mlatn^ Couiitln 

VIII, Nf>rih Midland Mininff and Man ufac luring 

CoudLIci ^ «,-,., 



ToUl or the Leut tnitructtd Dktrlrti.. 



Most iKaTRUcrmo DiaTAtcrs. 
I. Soulheri] AgricultumL mud Af garltirne Ci>untJ« . . 
III. Mi^trDpi>UtAii Ci>iuakt; both Id tbe Lti^he&L 

■cal« oC E natnjction ...... ^ , , , ^ . . . 

tV. NurUi Mid ion d ju]d Nonb^EuUrn AinicuLtuml 

Counltn , T . , ..,«,.. ..... p 

VII, NorUiem A^kuLuirfil 413 d Mining ComiU« . ,< . 



ToUl ot tb# Moit liiAlnicted Diitrfcu. 



»ISTErCT3. 




Lbast Instevctbd Districts. 
II. Sonth Midland and Eastern Agricaltural Coantiea 
V. South Midland Agrricultural Counties, with 

Domeslic Manufactures 

VI. Western Celtic Agricnltural and Mining Counties 

VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 

Counties 

Total of the Least Instructed DlstricU 

Most Instrvctsd Districts. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties . . 

III. Metropolitan Counties} both in the highest 

scale of Instruction 

IV. North Midland and North-Eastem Agricultural 

Counties 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties .... 

Total of the Most Instructed Districts 

Grand Total— England and Wales 



J 



1849.] 



of England cmd WcUei. 
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r, and showing the Relative Becmt Progresa and Preeent Suae in each, of Ignorance 
J-c. — ^ContiDued. 



S ly.— a. Aasanlta and Mlaeellaneoat Offence* of all kind*. 



eand b«low the Calculated Committala on 
kverage of the Yean l»42-3.4. 


Proportion per Cent, of the Actual CommitUls above 
and below the CalcuUted Committals on the Average 
of the Yeara 1845-6.7. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent, 
lu these 


ea. a 

C 


In the 
Most 

In- 
tructed 
ouniies. 


In the 

Uast 

In. 

atracted 

Counties. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Most In- 
struction. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Leaat In. 
Btraotlon. 


In all 

the 

Counties. 


In the 

Most 

In. 

structed 

Counties. 


In the 
Least 

In. 
structed 
Counties. 


Balauee 
in favour 

of 
Most In. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Leaat In- 
atraction. 


classes of 
Commit. 
Uls from 
1842.8.4 

to 
1845^-7. 


9 
S 

8 


-10 

+69-2 
-85 7 

- 5-5 


-36 7 

-86-7 
-161 

+82 1 


li'6 
87-6 


85-7 
106-9 


-15-9 

+42-6 
-202 

-127 


- 6-5 

+52 
+ 2 

-201 


-20-2 

+881 
-269 

-10 


101 


187 

18-9 
24-9 


-26-4 
-20-4 

-aai 

-51-2 


4 


+ 2 1 


+ 7-8 


57 


.. 


- 9-8 


- 4 9 


-II -9 


.. 


7 


-43 


•9 
Z 

•s 


-88 Jl 

- 98 
-85 6 


-269 

-80 4 
-16-8 


7 
19-2 


21 1 


- 2 5 

+81-8 

-27-5 
-42 


- 8-8 

-20 8 
-42-8 


+ 5-6 

-89 1 
-41-2 


14-4 
l'-6 


18-8 


- 7i 

+ 0-4 

-42-5 

-47-8 


)-8 


- 4-8 


-240 




19-7 


+ 15-3 


+290 


-19 6 


.. 


48 6 


-152 


- 


- 1-5 


+ 1-8 


2-8 




•• 


+ 15-9 


-13-5 


•• 


29 4 


-881 


Y.~Total Comniitmento In the Six Yean, 
1842-47. 


^ II.— 11. Ignorance among Criminals. 


imonlon per Cent, of the Actual Committala 
kboTe and below the Calculated Committala on 
the Average of Six Yean. 


neither Read nor Write above and below the Aver- 
age of all England and Wales, 1845-6.7. 


Decrease 

in the 

Proportion 


naU 

the 

untiei 


In the 

Moat 

In. 

. structcd 

Counties. 


In the 

Least 

In. 

structed 

CounUes. 


Balance 
in favour 

of 
Moat In. 
strucUon. 


Balance 
In favour 

of 
Leaat In. 
atruction. 


In all 

the 

CounUes. 


In the 

Most 

In. 

structed 

Counties. 


In the 

Leaat 

In. 

atracted 

Counties. 


Balance 

In favour 

of 

Most In. 
atraction. 


Balance 
In favour 

of 
Leaat In. 
atraction. 


In each 
DIatrlct 

from 
1842.8.4 

to 
1845.6-7. 


-11-6 

hSS-9 
-80 2 

V 4 2 


+18-4 

+2»-7 
-50 

+16-5 


+ 10-7 

+221 
-60-8 

- -4 


•• 


27 

7-6 
3 

16 


+ 18-2 

+20 7 
+ 4-2 

+ 0-9 


- 6-8 

+17-2 
+ 10-4 

- 8-5 


+• 2-8 

+241 
+ 21 

+ 5-2 


9-6 
6-9 

147 


8-8 


-01 

-21 
-1-6 

-22 


- "8 


+ 10-8 


- 4 8 


.. 


151 


+ 5-9 


- SO 


+10-8 


18-3 


.. 


-1-6 


"8'8 

+86-5 

-11 2 
-46 -4 


-70 

-178 
-47-2 


+ 1-4 

- -4 
-464 


8-4 

17-2 
1-8 


•• 


+ 77 

-21-6 

+ 15-9 
-120 


+ 14-2 

+ 1-8 
-20-4 


- 01 

+80-5 

- 8 8 


I4-3 

287 
17-8 


•• 


+21 

+0-8 

+ 1-8 
-1-4 


+ -8 


+ 86 


-15 2 


• • 


21-8 


- 8-8 


-12-5 


+ 6 9 


19-4 




+0-4 


+ 80 


- 6 9 


•• 


14 9 


•• 


- 90 


+• 9-6 


18-6 


•• 


-11 



tn 



Moral and Sdueatiimal StMiiticM 



Table Yly-Ahstra^i of the Average Number of Persons CmMnHud forTriiA ^ 
and IVafes, during the years 1B42 -U-4, as compared with tne same Agrtky the •* 
Populatiofi of the same ages on the Average of all England and Wales, 




BiStRlCTS AKD COXJlfTIES. 



t 




) ni.— 1. Asttoits, 



;LB43-S-ft 



Average Aetoal 
ComBxttus n 



1846-6^ 



t. 'Southern AgricuUurml tmd Maritime Couniiee. 
I. A. Ooanties of Least Instraction : — 

Sussex 

HailU .... '. 

Donet , 



399,763 
8^0,004 
176,048 



- 76 
-111 
-101 



1600 

26-6t) 

700 



19-67 
34-83 
16-»4 



+ 12-9^ 1" 
+ ll9-li lr«* 



Total — Lbast Instraction . 



829,800 



- 6-9 



49 00 



59-94 



+ Jl-J'--'^*- 1 



I. B. C<)iuAti^ or Most InslrucUon : — 

Kent 

Devonshire 



648.337 
633,460 



-171 
-11-9 



44-67 
27 83 



36-33 
23-66 



- 18 4^ y •--* 



Total — Most Instraetion , ■. 

Total — Southern Agricultural and Maritime 1 
Counties . . ^ f 

It. South Midlaiid and Eattem AgrieuUural 
Counties. 
II. A. Cotinties of Least lutmction, being the 
Easterd Counties t — 

Suffolk 

Cambridge 

NoribUk 

Essex »>.»...« 

Ilantingdon 

l^obil — Least Instruction . » . % » . . 



1,081,797 



-14-3 



72-00 



49-99 



_ 80-5' O f^- 



1,911,697 



-10-8 



121-00 



109-83 



— 9-6int »=^ 



816,078 
164.469 
412,664 
844,979 
68,649 



+ 430 
+ 33-6 
+ 381 
+ 43-4 
+ 380 



14-88 

900 

17-00 

21 00 

4-83 



13 

1388 

1000 

8-88 

7-67 



- 11-6 

+ 48-1 

- 41-2 

- 60 8 
+ 77- 1 



l;296,724 



+ 39-3 



66-66 



61*99 



- 30-81 



II. B. Counties oT Most Instruction, being the 
Sovth Midhmd Counties c — 

Wiltsliii«..v w» 

bxford 

Berkshire 



Total — Most Instruction 



;^,733 
16 1.643 
161,147 



+ 26-6 
+ 60 
+ i8-6 



2om 

1700 

13 aa 



12 ne 
7ti; 

84 



- *6 r tjV-S 
_ *4 a ft i4|-» 



Total — South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 1 
Counties » . » » . k { 

lit. Metropolitan Counties; both ih (he highest 
Scale of Instruction. 

Middlesex ........»» 

Surrej » . . w . k . » . . 



Total—Most Instruction 



IV. North Midland and North Easteni Agrjr 
cultural Counties, 
IV. A. Counties of Least Instruotton, being the 
North Midland Counties : — 

Hereford •••• • 

Shropshire 



Total — Least Instruction (Carried forward) . 



fe_ 




1849.] 



^EHig^andaHd Walm. 



m 



rter Sesm€m9f&r O^mcn Adinwr th< Pbuon in eoe* Diitfid tmd Om^ if B^fld 
►, 1845-9*7, imd ^kKbtd dgoimM ike mmhtr in each which might he exp^cUd among the like 



^f ore Seriou OfTeacet agaiiut the Penon. 






: 10-88 

14 67 

AM 



-66 
19 00 



II 66 



ri 32 



1«00 
©00 

27-00 
1»> 



|400 



170b 

7 00 

8 00 



IB»&^?. 



8S3 

18-66 

«-00 



95-99 



26-67 
23 34 



50-01 



86-00 



1200 

6 66 

^•67 

18-67 

100 



69 00 



13 



-l9-8 
-44 3 

+ «90 



-11 4 



-37 4 

+ 2!l-8 



-18-9 



-U-9 



\\ 






14-98 
18 44 
8i0 



41-72 



28-90 
25-60 



64-50 



96-22 



— 26 
^26 
-80-8 
-401 



- 6-7 



16-88 
8-83 
10-90 
17-74 
805 



64-90 



17-34 
7-66 
700 



+ 20 
+ 9-4 
-12 5 



1806 
8-26 
8 88 




-44-8 
+ 12 

+ 8-4 



-13-y 



t'1 

8-8 



- 8-2 



-10-6 



-220 
-13-2 
-)-54l 
+ 6-2 
-67-2 



+ 6-i 



+ 82-8 

- 7-2 

- 16-4 



S III.— 3. ToUl Offencea agaiiut the Penon. 



Arenge Actual 
Odihiii 



nmittali in 



1849^^. 



26-33 
50-67 
12 66 



89-66 



87 88 
46-^3 



138-66 



223-32 



26 89 
18-00 
41-88 
4800 
600 



189*66 



8700 
24-00 
21 83 



1846-6-7. 



28-00 
42-99 
24 34 



95-33 



6800 
4700 



10000 



195 83 



24-66 
19-99 
40-67 
2700 
8-67 



120-99 



8000 
15-33 
16-34 



I 

III 



+ B-3 
-15 1 
+ 92 2 



+ 6-9 



-9i 8 

+ 1-4 



-2d-t 



^\%-^ 



- 6-8 
+ 110 

- 15 
-43-7 

+ 44-5 



-iji-4 



-18-9 
-36-1 
-23 4 



n 



2o5 



J*2 IB 
39 90 
17 99 



90-41 



61-68 

55-48 



11811 



W8-5t 




- 13-r 

+ r-5 
+ 95-9 



4- 8-4 



15 8 
15-2 



•« 16-8 



>- 6-6 



83-84 
19-14 
4318 

38-46 
6-62 



140-69 



- 260 
+ 4-4 

- 6-7 

- 29-8 
+ 86 • 



- 140 



28-31 
17-91 
1817 



+ 90 

- 13-4 

- 100 



If 



+ 2-8 
+ lI>^-0 
+ 2-7 



+ 9-9 



- 8-7 

- 8-8 



- 3-e 



+ 21 



+ 20 
+ 61 
+ 19-2 
+ 16-0 
- 5-9 



+ ii-2 



+ 16-2 
+ 160 
+ 14-8 



3200 



32-00 



2D -70 



+ 7-7 



82-89 



61 67 



-25-1 



64-39 



- 4-2 



+ 15-7 



tloeoo 
163-88 
80-88 



101-00 



4-7 



91-60 



+ 6-7 



221-99 



182-66 



-17-7 



205-08 



- 10-9 



+ 12-6 



112-66 
27-84 



+ 90 

- 9-8 



88-69 
90-48 



+ 82-7 
- 10-8 



891-67 

64-00 



888-66 
67-67 



+ 17-2 
+ 5-7 



185-57 
6606 



+ 10§-4 
+ 2 4 



+ 72-1 
+ 10-5 



183-66 



14000 



+ 4-7 



11611 



+ 20-6 



4-67 
16-33 

21 00 



6-00 
7-66 

13-66 



+ 28-4 
-53 1 



-84-9 



5-66 
12 37 

18 03 



+ 60 
- 88-0 



- 24-2 






10-34 
27-67 



38-01 



456 33 



10-83 
15-pO 

25-33 



+ 15-8 



251-69 



+ 81-8 



+ 55-9 



-45 8 
-33-8 



12-27 
26-81 

89-08 



15-8 
440 



- 85-2 



+ 12 5 
-82-2 



Moral and JBdwuUumal StatisticM 

Tabw VL— iltorofll of the Average Number of Pereons CammiUed for TVial m j 

and Wales, during Ike years 3842-3-4^ «* r— — 



ToUl— Leut Inslnietioii (Bzoaght forward) . . . . 

IV. B. Coantias of Most InttructioD, being the 
North Eastern Counties: — 

Lincolnshire 

Northamptonshire 

Rutlaudahire 

Total — Most Instruction 

Total— North Midland and North Eastern Agri- 

cttltoral Counties • 

V. South MiHand AgrieuUural Couniie$, with 
Domestic Manufaeturet. 

V. 4. Counties of Least Instruction ^- 

Bedfordshire ••••• 

Buckinghamshire 
H. 




Total— Least Instruction 



V. B. Counties of Most Instruction >- 
SomersetBhire 



Total — ^Most Instruction 

Total— South Midland Agricultural Counties,! 
with Domestic Manufactures j 



VI. Wettem {jomd chi^y CeUie) Agricultural 

and Mining Countie$» 
VI. A. Counties of Least Instruction ^— 

South Wales 

North Wales 

Mmunouthshire 



Total— Least Instruction 

VI. B. Counties of Most Instruction : — 
Cornwall 

Total — ^Most Instruction 



Total — Western Agricultural and Mining) 
Counties 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Countiet, 
VII. A. Counties of I^east Instruction: — 

Wmtrooreland 

North Riding 

Durham 



Total — Least Instruction (Carried forward) 



1849.] 



ef England €md Walei. 



277 



V- Sessions for Offrncbs Against the Person t» ^.ach Disiriet and Ckmnijf of England 
t&rinff the three following years^ 1845-6-7. — Continued. 



^3. More Serious Offences against tlie Person. 



rftge Actual 
unittalsin 



U4. 



ld46.«-7. 




S ni.— 8. Total Offences against the Person. 



Average Actnal 
Committals in 



1848^^. 



1846-S-7. 




\l 



3Js 



till 



oo 



•00 
'83 

•67 



18-66 



800 

11-83 

100 



- 34-9 



- 46-6 
+ 21-4 

- 49-2 



18-03 



19-49 

10-88 

1-10 



-34-9 



-«8-7 
+ 91 
- 90 



8801 



88-00 

28-66 

8-83 



25-88 



20-00 

20-67 

2-84 



- 88-3 



- 47-8 

- 12-6 

- 04 



89-08 



42-25 

22-50 

2-39 



-85-2 



-52-6 

- 81 

- 21 



-18-2 



-26-4 
- 9-2 
+ 0-6 



•00 



20-38 



- 18-6 



80-97 



-84-8 



64-99 



43-01 



- 83-8 



67- 14 



-85-9 



-19-6 



•00 



38-99 



- 261 



49-00 



-30-6 



103-00 



68-34 



- 33-6 



106-22 



-35-6 



-191 



r-33 

1-67 

o-oo 



5-00 

9-38 

1000 



31-8 
817 



5-41 
7-65 
806 



- 7-5 
+ 22-0 
+ 24-0 



15-00 
20-34 
20-00 



800 
23-67 
17-66 



- 46-6 
+ 16-3 

- 11-7 



11-73 
16-59 
17-47 



-31-8 
+ 43-7 
+ 1-0 



+ 15-1 

+ 44-2 
+ 19-5 



1-00 



24-33 



- 21-5 



21-12 



+ 15-2 



55-34 



49-32 



- 10-8 



45-79 



+ 7-7 



00 20 67 



- 40-9 



21-53 



- 40 



84-33 



•01 



- 25-2 



46-66 



+ 35-0 



15-00 



20-67 



- 40-9 



21-53 



- 4-0 



84-88 



6301 



- 25-2 



46-66 



+ 85-0 



+ 26-5 



+ 20-4 



+ 20-4 



)6-00 



45-00 



- 81-8 



42-65 



+ 5-5 



189-67 



112-31 



- 19-5 



93-45 



+ 21-5 



20-33 

14-67 

n-83 



1600 

14-34 

9-67 



21-3 

2-2 

14-6 



27-89 

20-15 

8-95 



—41-5 
-28-8 
+ 8-0 



87-88 
31-84 
2500 



8000 
22-34 
19-34 



19-8 
28-7 
22-6 



59-36 
43-67 
19-41 



-49-4 
-48-8 
- -3 



46-33 



40-01 



- 13-6 



56-49 



-29-1 



98-67 



71-68 



- 28-4 



122-44 



-41-4 



+ 28 4 



-58-2 
-57-4 
-18-2 



-49-2 



9-67 
9-67 



66-00 



100 
9-67 
51367 

84-81 



000 



- 6-9 



16-97 



-46-9 



30-00 



25-33 



- 15-5 



36-78 



-31-1 



900 



- 6-9 



16-97 



-46 9 



3000 



25-33 



- 15-5 



86-78 



-81-1 



4901 



- 12-5 



78-46 



— 33-3 



123-67 



97 01 



- 21-5 



159-22 



-39-0 



8-66 
1000 
19-00 

33-66 



+ 2660 
+ 17-3 

- 19-7 

- 4-8 



2-85 
1111 
18-39 

32-85 



+ 28-4 
- 9-9 
+ 3-3 



1-67 
16-67 
39-38 

57-67 



6-66 
13-66 
33- 00 

53-33 



+ 398-8 

- 180 

- 18-6 

- 9-3 



6-18 
3408 
30-86 

70 13 



- 7-7 
—43-3 
-19-7 

-35-4 



-45-3 



-36-3 
-39-9 
-57-6 

-40-6 



era 



MoTid and BdtMOioHal BMittkt 



CM 



Tablb Yt^AMfwt 9f t^ Afteras^ Number (f Perxam Oommitteifbr fVMmA 

and WaUs, during theynn VMSL-&-^ mt ( 



DlSTRICrt AlfD CdUllTlES. 



Total— Least Itijitroetiob (BroUgfat fOrwalrd) . . 

VII. B. Conntiea of Kfoftt Instruction : — 

Cumberland 

East Ridin|[ (with City and Ainsty) . . 
NorthumberlAnd 



Total — Most Instraction t . . . . 

Total — ^Northern Agricaltaral 9c Mining Coonties 

VIII. Northern ani Midland Mining and 
Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. A. Counties of Least Instruction:— 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

West Riding 

StafTordshire 

Worcestershire i . ; 



Total — Least Instruction i . . . 

VIII. B. Counties of Most Instruction : — 

Derbyshire 

Gloucestershire 

^Warwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Notiinghamshire 



Total — Most Instruction 

Total — North Midland Mining and Manufac-1 
turing Counties ) 



Least Instructed Districts. 
II. The South Midland and Eastern Agricultl. \ 
Counties (excluhive of the Metropolitan) I 
V. The South Midland Agricultural and) 

ManufactuHng Counties } 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural and I 

Mining Counties v J 

VIII. The Northern and Midhmd Mannftwr-J 
turing and Mitoing Counties / 

Total of the Least Instructed Districts 

Most Instructed Districts, 
I. The Sbuthn. Agricultl. ^ Maritime Counties 

III. The Two Metropolitan Counties 

IV. Tlie North Midland Agricultural Counties 
VII. The Northn. Agricultl. ic Mining Counties 

Total of the Most Instiructed Dittrioto 

Gmn^ Total of England and WtJea 




-1S49.J 



tifj^ffkmdni Wtik». 



er6 



fr Sessions far OffeKc^ Against the {^brson in eack District ani Co^mtp cf &ijfkmd 
hif-in^ the three falMoift^f ySariy 1845-6-7. — Continued^ 



— 9. More Seriona Oifences agahiit the Penob. 



ri^e Aciiud 
iixaitials in 



(-4. 



1846.6-7. 



gal 



^i J 



i in.— S. TOUl Oftlencet ftgutast the Person. 



Average Actual 
GommitUte In 



1842-3-4. 



1846-6-7. 










•84 



•67 
•88 
•88 



82*66 



6-67 
1100 
12-33 



- 4-6 



.; 
- 2-9 
-19tf 



312-3A 



8-76 
12-66 
lil02 



-»■ -9 



-35-2 
-180 
- 6-8 



67-67 



)0-67 
19-38 
80-00 



62-82 



U-88 
1600 
19-66 



9-2 



-I- 84-8 
-22-4 
-84-6 



70- 12 



18-97 
27-43 
28-;^ 



-26-4 



-24 4 
-46 -3 
-30-4 



-49-6 



-67-6 
-39-9 
-67-6 



1-88 

(67 



29*00 



-10-8 



84'42 



-16-7 



60-00 



48-99 



-18-8 



74-68 



-34 -8 



-51-1 



61-66 



- 7-6 



66-77 



- r-b 



117-67 



101-81 



-13-9 



144-76 



-30-0 



B-87 
l» 88 
B-88 
fO-67 
11-00 



lll*84 
110-66 
57-66 
86- 00 
18- 00 



-37-6 
+ 1-2 

-I- 2-8 
-28-9 
-14-8 



21 69 
95-97 
62-75 
29-51 
11-84 



4-44-6 
+ 15-fe 
- 81 
+ 220 
-H62-0 



72-00 
209-83 
95-66 
9700 
44-67 



5700 
234-66 
7800 
64-67 
84-84 



-20-8 
-1-12-1 
-18-4 
-88-8 
-28- 1 



47 01 

207-97 

13600 

63-95 

25-67 



+ 21-2 
+ 12-8 
—42-6 
+ 11 
+ 83-8 



-50-8 



+ 12-9 

- 1-4 
-30-9 

- 6-9 
+ 66-9 



SttOO 



253-66 



-11»3 



221-76 



+ 14-4 



518-66 



468 67 



- 9-6 



480-60 



- 2-5 



- S'h 



18-67 
kO-67 
86-67 
16-67 
12-00 



8-33 
2200 
dO-84 
10-34 
11-00 



-890 
-2^-2 
-23-7 
-37-9 
- 8-8 



14-58 
21-69 
22-02 
10-95 
12-57 



-42-6 
+ 1-4 

- 7-6 

- 5-6 
-12-6 



25 67 
61-67 
48-67 
27-00 
29-38 



17-67 
88-67 
48-84 
24-00 
2000 



-81 1 
—45-4 
+ 0-6 
-11-1 
-81-8 



31-49 
47-01 
47-72 
28-78 
27-25 



-43-9 
-28-4 
+ 1-8 
+ 11 
-26-6 



-43-2 
+ 46-8 
+ «8-2 
+ 9-1 
-19-6 



•9-68 



73 01 



-27-7 



81-76 



-11 9 



192-34 



148-68 



186-68 



825-67 



-16 5 



303-52 



+ 7-3 



71100 



612-35 



I06-00 
66-00 
56-00 

885-68 



613-68 



101-00 
45-00 
49 01 

325-67 



- 4-7 
-31-8 
-12-5 
-15 5 



94-60 

42-65 

73-46 

303-52 



+ 8-7 
+ 6-6 
-i3-8 
+ 7-8 



221-99 
139-67 
123-67 
711-00 



182-66 

112-34 

97*01 

612-35 



520-68 



^15^1 



514-28 



+ 1-2 



1196 -3d 



1004-36 



-20-1 



177-20 



-190 



-13-8 



657-80 



- 6-9 



-17-7 
-19-5 
-21-5 
-13-8 



-16-0 



205-08 

92-45 

159-22 

657-80 



1114-55 



-1(0-9 
+ 21-6 
-89-0 
- iJ-9 



- 9-8 



+ 9-7 



8-6 



+ 12-6 
+ 23-4 
-48-2 
- 3-6 



- 4-7 



102-82 

m-66 

4600 

6687 

348-05 

062-83 



WOO 
140 00 
88 do 
61-86 

821-65 

842-38 



-15-9 
+ 4-7 
-26- 1 

— 7-6 

- 7-7 
-12-4 



96 22 

116 11 

4900 

66 -^7 

3SB-10 

842- S3 



-10-6 
+ 20-6 
-30-6 

- T-6 

- 1-9 



22^-8« 
895 -bt 
1080P 
117-67 

839-66 

2035-99 



195*33 

456-33 

68-34 

101-31 

821-31 

1835 67 



-12-5 
+ 15-3 
—33-6 
-18-9 

- 2-2 

— 10-3 



208-52 
251*63 
106-22 
144 75 

711-12 

1925 07 



- B * 
+ 81-8 
-3*-6 
-800 

+ 18-5 



+ 21 
4- 55 9 
-19-1 
—50-8 

- 01 
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Table VIII. — Abstract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trkd^A 
Wales, during the years 1842-3-4, compared with the same durinc the ikmU 
Population of the same Ages on the Average of all England and Wales. 





i 

1 


Proportion per Cent, of Men 
who ligned the Marriage Rc- 
giateta with Marka In IBM, 
above and below the Avrge. 


4 Ill.-U. Rtot, Breach i4 ttrnTmcM, .J 
and PoTuid Brcttck. i *^ 




Average 

Actual Com- 

mittaJa in 


1 


-1 ! ^11^1 J 


DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 


IStt- 
3-4. 


IS4S- 
6-7. 


<=2 

m 




I. Southern AffHetUtural and Maritime Counties. 
I. A. Counties of Least Instruction :« 

Sussex • • •*«.•.■. 


890,753 
355.004 
175.043 


-75 

— Ill 
+ 10 1 


8-33 

9^W 
1-34 


6-67 
4-33 


— lft& 
« 51 9 


5-75 


+ w« J- i 


Hants 


Dorset 






829,800 


- 5-9 


18-67 


11-00 


- il'l 


low 


_ a-f r i 




I. B. Counties of Most Instruction ;— 

Kent 


.548,337 
533,400 


-171 
-11-9 


7-00 

8-67 


367 

2<>-.'l3 


- 47 fi 
+ 6G13 


IHB 


-iff ^j 


TtaavnnahlrA 






J 


Total— Most Instruction - 


1.081,7!/7 


-143 


9^ 


24-00 


+ 14S-S 


st^«* 


+ 14-s' nA 




ill~4 


Total— Southern Agricultural and Maritime 
Counties 


1,911,507 


-108 


88 S4 


35^ 


+ 23-5 


36-90 


- *i 


Ml 


II. South Midland and Eastern Agriadtural 
Counties. 
U. A. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Eastern Counties :— 

Suffolk 


315,073 
164,459 
418,664 
344,979 
56,549 


+ 48 
+ 335 
+ 381 
+ 42-4 
+ 380 


8-00 
3-00 
9-66 
2-34 
•34 


3-C7 
3^ 
7-«> 
3H)0 


- HI 
+ 22 3 
_ ^S 
+ as 8 


5-^ 
3-3i 
7-fii 

MS 


-^1 


1 1 


Cambridge t ...*«* t t - .... ^ . ^ ..... t ... r . 


- ri »*« 3 
as* ^m 


Norfolk 


I^Mez 


Hnnttnirdon - r .. ^ * t r .. t - r ............ . 


.. ■ * -\ 






i__j-^l 


Total— Least InstmoUon 


1,895.724 


+ 393 


23-34 


17-34 


-85 7 


84-86 


--■^Jl 


II. B. CounUes of Most Instruction, being the 
South Midland Counties:- 

Wiltshire ". .. 


858,733 
161,643 
161,147 


+ 265 
+ 6 
+ 28 6 


3-67 
700 
10-00 


8^ 
3-67 
3-00 


- 45-5 

- 47 5 

- 700 


5-00 
3-17 
3-88 


-«w 


1 
i*4 


Oxford 


-h 13-7 ! ««!3 


Berlcshire 




Total— Most Instruction 


581,583 


+ 210 


80-67 


867 


- 580 


11-30 


-o^iftA 






_— "5 


Total— South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 


1.877,847 


+ 33 8 


44-01 


86-01 


- 40 9 


38-85 


-SSi 


d 


III. Metropolitan Counties; both in Uu highest 
scale c/ Instruction. 
Middlesex 


1,576,636 
588,678 


-597 
—538 


38-66 
11-00 


83-00 
3-33 


— 40-5 

- 69 7 


38-88 
11-68 


- 7rir^ 


Surrey 




Total— Most Instruction 


8,159,314 


-58-1 


49-66 


86-33 


- 469 


44-50 


— 40»! '^ ^ 




IV. North Midland and North Eastern AgH- 

cuUural Counties. 
IV. A. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Korth Midlnnd Counties:— 

Hereford 


113,878 
839.048 


+ 118 
+ 84 6 


•67 
533 


8-00 
•67 


+ 196 5 
- 874 


817 
4-75 


- 711 


. 


Shropshire 


-""^ 




Total— Least Instruction (Carried forward) 


358.926 


+ 20 7 


60«» 


867 


— 55 5 


6^ 


-"•'A 
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Stssi^mifor MiiscBLLiNEors Offencks in «irA Disirid and Coufity of England and 
', 1845-(J-7j andcheclfd figain^ihe number in each which might be expected among the like 



hiwFt^^^g 


IIIL 


-t», Othtr Mi*€cllauri,nui OfftncM. 


Hll- 




Iff 




w ; "^ = S I '^ 


Anna] CoDi' 
Ahlali. In 


1 a 


1 

III 




AetHlCfiB. 
Mmalila 


1 

pi 


1 

lit 


In 


iii 




is? 3 


IS42-S-4. 


\Ui-*-1. 


in 
nil 


IStt-9H. 


IM4-6-7. 


1 

III 


Y 50-1 
^S3-4 
». S8 7 


1-98 
2-43 
1-11 


+ 152-5 
+ 78 6 
+ 49 5 


267 
500 
300 


1-33 

267 

•33 


- 600 

- 46-6 
-89 


3-94 
484 
219 


- 68-2 

- 44-8 

- 84-9 


14-33 

90-00 

4-67 


13-00 
11-34 
199 


- 92 

- 43 3 

- 70 1 


11-65 
14-33 
647 


+ 11 6 
-20 8 
- 69 2 


+ 28 
+ 19 
+ 27 


- «!l 


*52 


+ 99 2 


1067 


4 33 


— 59 4 


1097 


— CO'5 


4100 


26 33 


- 357 


32 45 


-18 8 


+ 99 


f>140S 
^- 47 4 


379 
336 


— 559 

— -9 


900 
767 


13-66 
367 


+ 61 7 
— 59 1 


7-co 

673 


+ 79-7 
— 45-4 


1700 
17-67 


1900 
27 68 


+ 117 
+ 665 


22 45 

19 90 


- 15-3 
+ 390 


- 37 

— 38 


— W6 


713 


— 300 


1667 


1733 


+ 39 


14 33 


+ 20 9 


34-67 


46 66 


+ 345 


42 38 


+ 10 1 


- 3C 


- M 7 


12 67 


+ 26 3 


27 34 


2166 


-207 


25 30 


— 14-3 


75-67 


72 99 


- 3-5 


74-80 


— 2 4 


+ 2-1 


. 


4- 13-4 
*• 39 5 

- «8-« 

- 78 1 


9-04 
117 
263 
233 
•41 


■f 177 
+ 99 1 
+ 27-4 
— 28 2 


300 
2 00 
4-33 


1-86 
9-67 
166 
500 
-33 


+ 222-3 
- 17 6 
+ 15-4 


404 
2-32 
5-23 
4 66 
•80 


- 58 9 
+ 316*8 

- 68 2 
1- 7-3 

-587 


13 00 
7-67 
22-33 
13-00 
•67 


11-00 
15-67 
12-00 
9-67 
•33 


- 15-4 
+ 104-3 

- 46-2 

- 25-6 

- 60-7 


1198 
6-87 
15-47 
1379 
237 


- 81 
+ 128-0 

- 22-4 

- 29-8 

- 86-2 


+ 2-0 
+ 31 
+ 19-2 
+ 16 9 
— 52 




- 450 


8-57 


+ 51-8 


933 


I8'» 


+ 96-3 


1705 


+ 7-4 


56 67 


48-67 


— 14 1 


60-48 


— 3-5 


+ 11-2 




+ 6 6 
- 16 5 
-19 8 


1-73 
109 
112 


+ 208-0 
+ 206-4 
+ 138 3 


•06 
1-67 
2-34 


1-00 

•67 

266 


+ 51-5 
- 59 8 
+ 13-6 


3-43 

217 
2-20 


- 70-8 

- 230 
+ 20-9 


9-33 
12-67 
15-67 


8-33 
7-68 
833 


- 10 7 

- 39-3 

- 46 8 


10-17 
644 
662 


— 18-1 
+ 19 2 

+ 277 


+ 16 2 
+ IGO 
+ 148 




- 80 


394 


+ 187 8 


4-67 


433 


- 73 


7-80 


— 44-5 


3767 


24 34 


- 35 3 


2313 


+ 52 


+ 15 7 




-»4 


12 61 


+ 946 


14 00 


22 65 


+ 617 


24-85 


— 89 


94-34 


73-01 


— 226 


73 61 


— -8 


+ 12 6 




+S06-0 


11 17 
400 


- 970 

- 8U0 


81-67 
1333 


58 67 
600 


— 28 1 

— 55 


22-51 
801 


+ 160-6 
- 260 


121-34 
24-66 


82 00 
11-33 


— 32-4 

— 540 


0651 

23 70 


+ 23 1 
— 52 2 


+ 721 

+ 10-5 




+W6 


1517 


- 84 6 


95 00 


64 67 


- 319 


3<)-52 


+ 111-9 


14600 


93 33 


— 38 


9021 


+ 3-4 


+ 66 9 




+ 150 3 
-.71-4 


•76 
163 


+ 338-1 
+ 227 


'66 
600 


167 


+ 153 


1-49 
3 25 


+ 120 


2-66 
1833 


7c»o 

2-67 


+ 1631 
- 85-4 


4-40 
963 


+ 69-1 
- 72-3 


+ 12 6 
- 322 


1 


^ 


239 


+ 123 


666 


167 


- 76-4 


474 


- 647 


20 99 


967 


-53 9 


1403 


- 310 


-18 2 
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3 

a 

I 



and Pouxul Breach 



Avctngc 

Aetnal Com- 
ttiHtali In 



iMi- 

S-4. 



SI 

Hi 






::r 



Total^tettt Ittitnietloii (Broaght forward) .... 

IV. B. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 
North Eastern Counties:— 

Lincolnshire 

Iforthamptonshli^ 

RQUabdshiiv 



3flS,9IB 



9tt,0Ofi 
199.SSB 

SI, sot 



+ »7 



— II 
+ 156 
-38-4 



C-00 2-57 



4-87 

1607 

•«7 



Total— Most InfttniDthm 

Total-North Midland and North Uaateni Agri ) 
cultOxml Counties / 

V. Sovth Midland AgricuUural Cauntiet, with 

Damcitic Manu/acturet. 
y. A. Counties of Least Instruction:— 

Bedfordshire 

Buckihghamahire 

Hertfordshire 



aB3.1» 



+ 3-7 



St-01 



996,058 



+ 9-4 



107.936 
156,983 
157,907 



+ 530 
+ 309 
+ 538 



Total— Least Instruction . 



421,126 



+ 45 9 



98-01 



9-67 
4*34 
933 



9*34 



y . B. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
Somersetshire 



435,989 



+ 10 6 



Total— Most Instruction 

TotAl— South Midland Agricultural Counties,) 
i^ith Domestic Manufkcturet j 

yi. Waiern {and chi^p Cellie) Agricultuna and 

Mining Counties. 
yi. A. Counties of Least Instruction :— 

South Wales 

North Wales 

MoninotlthshlM 



435,989 



+ 10-6 



857,108 



+ 973 



515.283 
396,320 
134.355 



+ 39 3 

+ 961 
+ 63-8 



47*33 



47-33 



56-67 



45-67 
733 
15-34 



Total— Least Instliiction 



1.045358 



+ 36 8 



yi. A, Counties of Most Instruction t— 
Comwiai 



341,279 



+ 11-8 



Total— Mokt Instruction 

Total— Western AgHciUtiml abd Mining Counties 

yil. Northefii A^riciUtural and Mining 
Counties. 
yil. A. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
Westmoreland 
North Riding. 
Durham 



^1,279 



+ 118 



+ 309 




68-34 



5-33 



5-33 



-^ 95-3 6S9'- m* 



3HM) 



- as-e 

— 8«0 



9-«6;+S97-0 



r^r, 



I 



•4ij+54rf r 



«-99i- a»-i ii-e* - tt-i 3 



li-OB — S8-3 



1«^|- J7«>* 



10-33 

3-66 

-34 



14*33 



+ 286 8 

— 15 6 

— 85 4 






+ 53-4 



15-33 



2HIS 



95-67 
10-33 
8-00 



— 67-6 



— 67 6 



- 476 



— 43 8 
+ 40 9 

— 80 4 



39O0 — 49 9 



13 00 + 143 9 



f^ +3»ll , _ 



806 



8-25 



+ 77^1 W^l 



+ 8Sll (rt 



16-83 



10-50 
771 
342 



2I-63 



+ 858 1 isi* 



+ 91^1 ^;*| 



+ 144-$! l^i*! 
+ SS9i t^l 
- If -5' \^\ 



+ mi\ i^W 



6-50 I + 1«^ i 



13-00' + 143 9 6-50 +M»«| 






52'00 I + 29 4 j 28-13 + tt«jj^Jj'f 



I8i9.] 
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Ir^iV ^ tJkrm/otlomnfiyeant 1845-6-7»--Coiitinued. 



f^^ 1 


f 111.- 




i III.- 




p: 


1^ 


"1. 


^1 

1. 

1 

\ 


!i 
11 


ActiulCbm- 
BittmUin 


V 

1 


lis 


Proportion per Cent, of 

above and below the 
Calculated, 184A-6-7. 


Avenfe 

Actual Com- 
mlttaUIn 


Inereaae or Decrease 
per Cent, la the two 
lYiennlal Periods. 


1 

III 


Proportion per Cent, of 
Artual CoDimtnncnte 
Above and below the 
Calculated, lMS-6-7. 


^J 


tl4J>«-4. 


litter. 


3< 


! 


1841-3 4. 


wii-e-r. 


ill 


- 3©^ 

4-1000 

— 507 


9-3B 

157 

137 

•15 


+ lt3D 

+ 94-5 
+ 3131 
+ 1S00 


666 

467 

400 

66 


1-67 

2-67 
800 
■34 


-764 

- 428 

-300 

- 48 4 


474 

511 
2 73 

•28 


-647 

-478 
-96 7 
+ 21-4 


2099 

1184 
2900 
200 


967 

1100 
1066 
333 


- 589 

- 29 

- 63 2 
+ 66 5 


14 08 

1517 

807 

-85 


— 81 

-274 
+ 32 1 
+ 2917 


- 188 

- 26 4 

- 92 
+ 06 




4 09 


+ 1687 


933 


501 


- 463 


818 


— 38-3 


42 34 


24 99 


- 40 9 


24 09 


+ 33 


- 19 6 


4- 15-6 


648 


+ 1618 


1599 


668 


- 58 2 


12-87 


- 48 1 


63 33 


34 66 


- 45 2 


3812 


- 9-0 


- 191 




•78 

101 
107 


+ 847 

+ 3897 
+ 3D46 


'"b8 

200 


34 

100 
400 


+ 51-5 
+ 100 


143 
201 
812 


-762 
- 50^ 
+ 88-6 


267 
766 
500 


12 00 
900 
867 


+ 349-4 
+ 174 
+ 73-4 


422 

594 
627 


+ 184 3 
+ 51 5 
+ 363 


+ 151 
+ 442 
+ 17-5 


+ 10O3 


rm 


+ 2871 


266 


534 


+ 1007 


5-56 


- 39 


15-33 


29^ 


+ 93-5 


1643 


+ 805 


+ 965 


- 67-8 


t83 


^ 56 


600 


8'9B 


- 44 5 


3-06 


- 41 1 


59-6S 


2133 


- 64 2 


1673 


+ 27-4 


+ 20-4 


- «7t 


1*63 


- 56 


6-00 


»SS 


— 44 5 


566 


^ 411 


58-6S 


2133 


- 64 2 


1673 


+ 27 4 


+ 20-4 


+ 311 


563 


+ 1S80 


866 


867 


- 


11-22 


-227 


74 99 


31-00 


- 320 


3316 


+ 53-8 


+ 23-4 


- ai5 


r66 
1*64 

119 


-.7»* 

-75 


939 
267 
90B 


698 
167 


- M-9 
-*87< 


7-20 
529 
2-35 


-867 

- 49 5 

- 88 9 


5600 
1400 
1900 


30^33 
13 68 
467 


-458 

- r4 

- 754 


21-90 
1564 
097 


+ 42-4 

- 126 

— 330 


- 532 

- 57-4 

- 18-2 


-72-3 


743 


- 776 


1466 


7-67 


- 476 


1484 


— 48 3 


89 00 


48 66 


- 45-3 


4391 


+ 10 8 


- 492 


.. 


««3 


- 854 


500 


400 


- 20^0 


447 


- 105 


11-83 


17-84 


+ 5Si) 


1319 


+ 31-4 


- 45 3 




t^S3 


— 85 4 


500 


4-00 


- 800 


447 


- 10-5 


11-33 


1734 


+ 530 


1319 


+ 31-4 


- 45 3 


- 006 


668 


-793 


1^66 


1167 


- 40 6 


1931 


- 395 


100-33 


66 00 


- 34-2 


5710 


+ 155 


-48 2 


~m 


'39 
V40 


- Ml 


1-33 
1?03 
387 


33 

2 73 


- 7M 

- JM D 
_ S7 5 


75 
2 91 
483 


— 06 

— 63 

— 44 1 


33a 

27 C7 


too 

fl67 
066 


- TOO 
-710 
_ (JS'O 


223 

U29 


— Mil 

— M7 

— 3^ 4 


- 86 8 

- 39 9 

- 57-6 


-as J 

f^ 


4 25 


— B4ff 


^03 


578 


- 74« 


848 


— 31 4 


5400 


173a 


- 67 f 


2fiH 


-- 31-0 


- 48 6 
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ajul Pooa^ Breach 



DISTRICTS AND C0UNTIB8. 




Total— Least Instruction (Brought forward). . . 

VII. B. Counties of Most Instruction:—- 

Cumberland 

East Riding, with City and Ainsty . 
Northumborhind 

Total— Most Instruction 

Total— Northern Agricultural de Mining Counties 

VIII. Northern and Midland Mining and 
Manxtfacturing Counties. 

VIII. A. Counties of Least Imtniction :— 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

West Riding 

Staffordshire 

Worcestershire 

Total— Least Instruction 

Vlll. n. Counties of Most Instruction :— 

Derbyshire 

Gloucestershire < 

Warwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Nottinghamshire 

Total— Most Instruction 

Total— North Midland Mining and Manufac-l 
taring Counties } 

Least Intlrueted Districts. 

II. ThcSouth Midhmdand Eastern Agricultl.1 

Counties (exclusive of the Metropolitan) J 

V. The South Midland and Agricultural and I 

ManufHctui ing Counties f 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural and) 

Mining Counties j 

VIII. The Northern and Bfidhind Manufac-j 
turing and Mining Counties j 

Total of the Least Instructed Districts , 

Most Instmcted Districts. 
I. The Southn. Agricnltl. de Maritime Coimties 

III. Tlie Two Metropolitan Counties 

IV. The North Mldhmd Agricultural Counties, 
VII. TheNortbn. Agricultural de Mining Counties 

Total of the Most Instructed Districts 

Granfl Total of Englaiiil and WaJi^ »*......,«. 



1849.] 



of England and Wales, 
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9r Sgmans for Miscbllaxeous Ofvencbs in each District and County of England and 
iwsff the three follmoing years y 1846-6-7. — Continued. 



1 


|o«e^iii«. 


fill. 




S III.-U. Toul Miscellaneoui Offencci . 




ii o 

9 » 


1 

■285 


Proportion per Cent, of 
Actual Commltmenta 
above aud below the 
CalcuUted, lBii>«-7. 


AverBge 
Actual Com- 
mittals In 




11. 

lit 

goo 


Proportion per Cent, of 
Actual CommitmenU 
above and below the 
Calculated, IM&-6-7. 


Average 

Actual Com- 
mittals in 


• o 

1 » 

i 


Calculated Averaite of 
CommitmenU foreacb 
Countjr in 1M3-6-7. 
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Table Xl.^Per Oentoffcs above or below the Average tfaU EngMi 






COUNTIES A.ND DISTRICTS. 



Indices to Moral luflaences. 



Disper- 
sion 
of the 
Popula- 
tion, 
1841. 



Beal 



3. 

Persons 
of 

Inde- 
pendent 
Means, 

1841. 



Signatores 
by Marks 

toUie 
Marriage 
lltxitera, 

1844. 



Improvi- 
dent 
Mar. 

riagea, 
1844L 



Imntvii- 
dai 1 
Mar- 

riagcs. 1*42. 
184fi. 



Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

ComwiUl 

Cumberland 

l^rby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmonth 

Norfolk 

Northamntun 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland i.. 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Suifolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

WUts 

Worcester 

York, Kast Riding 

„ North Riding 

„ West Riding 

North Wales 

South Wales 



15 
22 
24 
84 
86 

7 
57 

8 
26 
86 

7 
18 
24 
52 

9 
42 
27 
248 

2 

- 49 
+1981 

- 1 

- 26 

- 28 

- 51 
+ 8 

- 22 

- 48 

- 86 

- 8 

- S() 
+ 66 

- 24 
+ 179 

26 
62 
73 
81 
17 
29 
68 
+ 62 
64 
66 



-11 
+ 11 

- 1 
+ 24 
-11 
-26 

- 6 

- 6 
-10 
-18 

- 4 
+ 4 
-10 
+81 



+27 

- 1 
-IS 
+ 18 
+ 56 

+;« 

-18 
+ 4 
+ 16 
+ 14 
-16 
+ 17 
+86 
+14 
+27 

- 9 
-11 
+ 1 

- 6 
+ 8 
+ 9 
+ 9 
+ 9 
+ 5 
-12 
-12 
-12 
-27 

81 8 



I. The Southern Agticnltoral and Mari- 
time Counties 

II. The South Midhmd and Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties (exclusive of the 
Metropolitan) 

III. The Two Metropolitan CounUes.... 

IV. Tlie North Midland Agricultural 

Counties 

Y. The South Midland Agricultural and 

Manufacturing Counties 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural and 

Mming Counties 

VH. The Northern Agricultural and Miuing 

Counties 

VIII. The Northern and Midland Mauufac- 
taring and Mining Counties 



18 9 


- 6-4 


24 6 
667 7 


+ 7-7 
+22-6 


48 


+29-9 


91 


+ 12-2 


22-6 


-27-7 


46-0 


- 81 



+ 681 



8-9 



-481 
+ 5-7 
-29-6 
-17 
-88-8 

- 5 1 
+32 1 
-81 9 
+86 
+ 13 9 

- 9 4 
-33 4 
+82-3 
+ 2-6 
-16 I 
-29 5 
+21 1 
-28-9 
-27-7 
-10-5 
+73-7 
-80-4 
-10 4 
-32-2 

- 20 
-31-2 
-14 9 
-80-8 
-20-7 
+ 21 9 
+ 181 
-43-9 
-161 
+601 
+ 61 
-20-8 
+4.S-7 
-17 8 
-20 
+16-7 
+ 11 6 
-83-4 
-SO 7 
+ 4 9 



+31 7 

-14-7 
+66-6 

-16 6 

- 9-6 

- 8-8 
+ 8-7 
-86-3 



+63 
-r28-6 
+sn 8 
+38 5 
+ -4 
+ 11-8 
-52 1 
-IS 6 
-11 9 
+ 10 1 
-29 1 
+43-4 
-18 2 
+ 11-2 
+63-8 
+88 
-17 1 
+ 22 1 

- 2-8 

- 1-6 
-69-7 
+ 53 3 
+381 
+16-6 
-61 3 
+ 1-9 
+ 60 
-38-4 
+24-6 
+ 10 6 
-HI 
+31 -3 
+ 48 
-63 2 

- 7-6 
+ 8 
-36-8 
+86 6 
+87 3 
-87-1 
-81-4 
+ 17-9 
+26 1 
+39-3 



-10-8 

+83-8 
-581 

+ 9-6 

+27-8 

+30-9 

-88-8 

+14-9 



+147-8 

- 83 
+ 69 O 
+103 -8 

. 39 6 

- 12 7 

- 86 7 
+ 9 6 

64-3 
+ 261 

36-3 
+ 38 6 

- 51 
46 9 

+ 112 5 
+115 1 

- 40-9 
+ 7-8 
+ 110-5 
+ 3-9 

- 63 8 

- 88-8 
+ 28-9 
+ 57-9 

- 8-1 
58-4 

+ 7-8 

- 67 3 

- 46-7 
+ 6-5 

601 

+ 34 

17-3 

- 61-6 

8 7 
•1 
88 1 
73 4 
17-3 

- 81 -9 
43 8 
67-8 

- 80 

- 33 3 



- 33 8 

+ 88-8 

- 63-6 

-10 

+ 65 8 

37-6 

- 26-9 
+ 28-9 



+148 5 

+ 9 9 
66 6 
+ 39 8 
. S«-7 
1- 25-4 
+ 10 6 

- 16 8 

- 643 
+ 19 8 

- 23 6 
+ 35 3 

- 2 5 

- 68-7 
+ 69 6 
+ 189 3 

- 43 1 
+ 15 6 
+ 1M 3 

- 69 

- 61 » 
393 

+ 21 -9 
+ 64-7 

- 16 
+ 31-9 
+ 75 

- 14 I 

- 616 
+ 12 2 

- 40-9 
+ 33-4 
+ 84-3 ; 

- 64 7 
3 

+ 42 

- 43 8 
+ 40-7 
+ 34 •• 

- S6-8 

- 80 
+ 70 6 

- 32 3 

- 37 8 



+15 1 
+ »1 

+ a^ 

+*)S 

-36 7 
+70J 
+30 4 
-i4J. 

- -i . 
-16-4 - 
-21 i 
-95 
+583 
+ 46 • 
-2S-J - 
-Wrt 
+»-S 
+ «» 

- 85 - 
-48-9 - 
-SIS - 

, +47 3 

- 5 4 - 
+ li 
+41-9 
+114 
+ S 
+38 
-7S 

- 4 6 
+103 
+30 1 . 
-48-0 -^ 

-28 7 'I 
+37 S -^^ 
+ bi +^ 

+ 1 » +^ 

+ai +; 

+ 5-8 \l 

+M5 +•* 
■hS4 +'♦ 



. 36-3 'US ''* 

+ 29-8 +13fi *Ji 

- 65 3 '485 -* 

- 1-0 ! +10 2 ♦» 
+ 48-9 + ' ^^ 
-•S3-8|-8-« ' ' 

-23.9. +n« *"'* 

50-9 ' +1* « +"* 
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^€mI^ exhibited fy each County and District in each Subject of Investigation, 



o MonlEesolta. 


Criminal CoromitmeiiU. 1846-6-7. 
classified in DetaiL 


6. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


1. 


9. 


8. 


4. 


mpruri- 
dent 

'.aifinges 

and 

(astnrdy 

imhined, 

184S. 


Panpers 

ftelic-ed. 

1844. 


Savings 

in 
Banks, 
1844. 


Criminal 
Comrait- 
menta, 
lH^12-3-4. 


Criminals 
nnnble 

to 

Read 

or 

Write, 

1842-3-4. 


Criminal 
Commit- 
ments, 
1M6.6-7. 


Criminals 
unable 

to 
Read 

or 

Write, 

1846-6-7. 


Total 
Offences, 
exclusive 
ofAssaulU, 
Larceny, 
Riot, 8ce., 
1845-6-7. 


Assaults, 

and 
Assaults 

on 

Peace 

Officers. 


More 
Serioos 
Offences 
against 

the 
Person. 


Total 
Offences 
against 

Uie 
Person. 


Offences 
against 

Violence. 


-«-d4-8 


+26-9 


-23 


+21-4 


+44-6 


+15 1 1 +990 


+ 11-3 


- 62 5 


- 7-5 


- 81-8 


+ 43-8 


-H6 2 


+ 190 


+49 


6 


+ 9-6 


-13 


+ 14-8 


+ 9-5 


+ 4-9 


- 4 


6 


-164 


- 10-0 


4. 24-4 


-1-10 -8 


+49-7 


-43 





+ 20 


+28-4 


+44-2 


+ 14-7 


+ 42-4 


+ 60 


4 


+99 


+ 42-7 


T-114 6 


-H 6-7 


+27-5 


-44 


6 


- 6 2 


- 6 1 


+ 31 


- 2-2 


- 15 


+ 29 


2 


-13-9 


+ 4-4 


- 36 


-I-S48 


-30 


- 8 


5 


+34-5 


- 1-6 


+ 12 9 


+15-8 


+ 8-2 


+ 1 


3 


+44-6 


+ 21-3 


+ 61 


— 26 8 


-29-3 


- 4 





-54 1 


-13-4 


-46-3 


+10-4 


- 60 3 


- 17 





-46-9 


- 31 1 


- 66-8 


+ 66 '9 


-811 


-38 


9 


-68 2 


- 7-7 


-67-6 -26 3 


- 66-7 


- 16 


3 


-36-9 


- 34-4 


- 314 


-•-IS « 


-444 


-18 





-33 7 


-173 


-43 2 


-18-9 


- 48-6 


- 44 


9 


-42-6 


- 43 9 - 36 1 


— 27 9 


+ -8 


+ 86 


4 


-24-5 


-13-4 


- 8-8 


+ 91 


- 82-8 


- 20 


8 1-8-8 


-16-2 - 23 6 


+ 8 9 


+43 


+ 66 


6 


-19 2 


+19-3 


+ 2-7 


+ 10-9 


- 6-8 


+ 68 


3 


+ 8-4 


+ 35 3 


+ 4-8 


— 12-4 


-11 9 


-59 


6 


-49 


+ 9-8 


-57-6 


+10-4 


- 69-7 


- 89 


4 


+ 3-8 


- 19-7 


- «4-3 


— 11 6 


+ 50 


-13 


6 


+17-5 


+34 


+16-9 


+36 1 


+ 99-0 


- 59 


8 


+ 5-9 


- 29-8 


+ 75-4 


— 6 4 


- 80 


+ 86 


4 


+64-0 


- 8-4 


+46-8 


-13-6 


+ 40-3 


- 63 


9 


+ 1-4 


- 28-4 


+ 19-4 


-1-23 -8 


+ 1-6 


+ 38 





+19-3 


+31-2 


+ 12-6 


+ 54 "7 


+ 93-0 


- 34 


4 


+ 60 


- 15-8 


+ 136 9 


+ 14 7 


+ 17-6 


-46 


3 


+ 14-2 


+25 -7 


+17-5 


+32-0 


+ 90-8 


- 18 


6 


+24-0 


+ 10 


+ 6-5 


— 1-9 


+ 8-9 


-83 


7 


-80-4 


+161 


- 6 2 


-11-6 


- 26 6 


+ 114 


8 -67-2 


+ 30-9 


+ 18-8 


—22-7 


+ 11 


+14 


5 


+ 8-4 


+ 6-8 


- 3-7 


+19 


- -2 


- 21 


9 


- 7-7 


- 15 3 


- 10-9 


-4-16 9 


-14B 


-19 


7 


+10 


+22-6 


- 14 


+ 81 


+ 11 1 


+ 10 


7 


+ 15-3 


+ 12-8 


+ 12-7 


-1-84 5 


+ 181 


-43 


2 


+40-8 


-106 


+ 91 


-221 


- 6-4 


+ 6 


8 


- 5-5 


+ 11 


+ 60 


— 2-6 


-19-3 


- 8 


4 


-19-6 


-18-4 


-26-4 


- 2-4 


- 40 9 


- 47 


2 


-58-7 


- 52-6 


- 19-6 


— 46-6 


-130 


+ 18 


8 


+28-4 


-30-4 


+ 72 1 


-22 


+114-8 


+176 


I 


+82-7 


+109-4 


- 1-2 


—SO 8 


-33-4 


-56 


7 


-121 


-16-9 


-18-2 


-26 7 


- 21-8 


- 7 


6 


+ 8 


- 3 


+ 12-2 


-I-49-6 


+29-6 


-14 


8 


+16-2 


+22- 1 


+19-2 


+84-4 


- 6-2 


- 66 


9 


+ 541 


- 6-7 


- 17-3 


+ 19 


+201 


-14 


5 


-10-9 


+ 10 9 


- 9-2 


+ 60 


- 18-3 


- 22 


9 


+ 9-1 


- 81 


- 81 


-V 6-7 


- 10 


+ 18 


7 


-46-3 


-17 


-67-6 


-26-7 


- 54-8 


- 61 


8 


- 6 3 


- 80-i 


- 48-1 


+39 1 


-26 


+12 


8 


-12-6 


- 1 


-196 


+ 4-2 


- 84-8 


- 38 


7 


-12-6 


- 26-6 


- 10-8 


-♦■ 2-2 


+46-9 


+20 


9 


+12-9 


+ 3-4 


+ 16 


+ 6 


- 44 


- 20 


5 


- 7-2 


- 13-4 


+ 9-9 


+ 8-7 


+ 3-5 






+ 1-9 


- 8 7 


+ -6 


+18-6 


- 21-9 


+ 8 


9 


- 9 


- 21 


+ 93 1 


+37-8 


+ 2-9 


+60 


3 


+12-7 


+23-6 


-32-2 


+27-8 


- 60-7 


- 49 


1 


-380 


- 44 


- 46 8 


- 21 


+2B-8 


+ 6 


3 


+37-6 


+180 


+20-4 


+17-2 


+ 9-5 


+ 68 


5 


- 4-0 


+ 85 


+ 66 3 


-15 4 


+22-2 


+ 1 


3 


- 13 


-16 7 


+ 19 


+ 1-2 


- 94-6 


+ 13 





+ 1-2 


+ 7-5 


+ 3-8 


+ 13-2 


-25-8 


-36 


6 


+22-7 


- 1-6 


- 6 9 


+ -7 


- 31-0 


- 16 


7 


+22-0 


+ 11 


- 34 4 


+27-7 


+36-2 


-23 


6 


+12-3 


+12-4 


+ 20 


+ 8-9 


- 24-6 


- 29 


5 


-22 


- 260 


+ 6-6 


-48-4 


-18 3 


-16 


2 


-13-3 


-12 9 


+ 10-5 


-20-2 


+ 20 


+ 13 


3 


-10-8 


+ 2-4 


- IS 6 


+ 9 


+48 


- 7 


7 


- 3-4 


- -8 


+ 2-8 


- 7-4 


- 7-6 


+ 6 


8 


-44 8 


- 13 7 


+ 27 8 


-16 8 


-23 9 


-22 


1 


+39 


+10-3 


+28-2 


+ -8 


+ 34-8 


+ 8 


9 


- 7-6 


+ 13 


+ 440 


+38-6 


+18-9 


-70 


9 


-66 3 


-68-4 


-36-3 


-24 1 


- 67 


- 9 


9 


+28-4 


- 7-7 


- 79-7 


+10 1 


+67-7 


+ 6 


2 


+11 6 


-23-4 


+ 16-2 


-23 


+ 1-6 


- 17 





+32-8 


+ 60 


- 12 6 


- 2-0 


-12-3 


+13 


9 


+ 64-7 


+ 160 


+ 66 -9 


+90-9 


+ 59-8 


+ 18 


1 


+ 52-0 


+ 83-8 


+ 116-4 


+19 2 


- 8-4 


+88 


6 


-28-4 


-15-9 


-89-9 


-13 4 


- 82 


- 72 


9 


-13 


- 46-8 


+ -8 


- 2-6 


-10-6 


+10 


5 


-23-4 


-16-4 


-89-9 


-134 


- 82-6 


- 71 


7 


- 9-9 


- 48-2 


+ -9 


+ 18-8 


-19 6 


-84 


9 


-28-4 


-16-6 


-39 9 


-18*6 


- 32-3 


- 72 


2 


- 81 


- 42-6 


+ 11 


+ 11 


+28-8 


-50 


7 


-61-2 


+30-8 


-67-4 


+21-0 


- 62-4 


- 65 


9 


-28-8 


- 48-8 


- 63 


+ 81 


- 6 6 


-66-8 


-66-7 


+16-4 


-63-2 


+ 7-2 


- 66-9 


- 66-2 


-41 6 


- 49 4 


- 16 6 


-16-9 


+14-6 


+82-4 


- 8-9 


- 9-9 


+ 3 1 


+ 7-7 


- 16 1 


- 2 6 


-10 6 


- 68 


- 40 


+17-3 


+89-6 


- 76 


+10-7 


+ 9-4 


+12-6 


+18-2 


- -8 


- 260 


+ 6-7 


- 10 9 


+ 13-8 


-46-7 


-126 


+66 -6 


+17-5 


-97 


+66-9 


-21-6 


+ 900 


+133-4 


+20-6 


+ 81-3 


- 4-5 


+101 


- 8-6 


+ 8-7 


- 4-8 


+ 7-7 


-19 1 


+16 9 


- 81 


- 400 


-80-6 


- 86 6 


- 8-4 


+ 8-7 


+981 


-16-9 


+981 


+28 8 


+28-4 


+20-7 


+ 17-8 


+ 85 9 


+ 6-6 


+ 21-6 


+ 65-6 


- 4 4 


- 6-5 


-46-2 


-61 9 


+ 60 


-48-2 


+ 4-9 


- 64-9 


- 440 


-88 8 


- 89 


- 84-4 


+ 80 


-10-2 


- -9 


-49-8 


-10-6 


-603 


-19 


- 49-7 


- 491 


- 7-6 


- 800 


- 84-3 


+13-3 


-17-8 


-17-9 


+ 11-2 


+ 4-4 


- 8-6 


+ -9 


- 2-7 


- 19 


+ 7-8 


- 69 


+ 8-4 
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Tablb XI.— P«r Osw^ei abo^e &rbehwtke Avera^<faU EmgkmdmA W% 



OOUNTUS AND DISTRICTS. 



Bedfanl 

Berk* 

Backs 

Cambridge.... 

Cheshire 

Corawall 

CamberUnd , 

0er»»y 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham , 

Essex 

Gloucester .. 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntiiigdon 
Kent 



Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

NorthumWhud .... 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somernet 

Southampton 

SUffbrd 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

We«tmoreland 

WilU 

Worcester 

Tork, East Riding.... 

„ North Riding . 

.. West Riding . 

North Wales .■... 

South Wales 



I. The Southern Agrienltural and Mari- 
time Counties 

n. The South Midland and Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties (exdudye of the 

Metropolitan) 

in. The two Metropolitan Counties 

IV. The North Midland Agricultural 

Counties 

V. The South Midland Agricultural and 

Manufacturing Counties 

Yl. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural and 

Mining Counties 

Yll. The Northern Agricultural and Mining 

Counties 7, 

Tni. The Northern and Midland Manufac- 
turing and Mining Counties 



Criminal 



lSifr4-7.c 



liaSiBi. 



Larceny. 



+1S 
+ 24 
+46 
+ 4 
+16 
-41 
-61 
-48 
+14 
+ 6 
-67 
+17 
+60 
+ 10 
+21 
+ 

- 2 
-10 
+16 
-18 
+87 
-16 
+42 

-61 

- 6 
+33 

-16 
+22 
+60 
+ 9 
+23 
+ 6 
+ 8 
+36 
-17 
+80 
+64 
-42 
-42 
-42 
-66 
-66 



+14*5 

+25-8 
+293 

- 8-6 
+26-2 
-47 8 
-617 

- 3 



of 
Offences 

against 
Pronerty 

without 
Violence. 



- 4 



+ 22 
+ 28 
+ 1 

- 66 

- 66 

- 63 

- 40 

- 11 

- 76 
+ 16 
+ 69 

- 9 
+ 7 

- 22 
+ 4 
+ 13 

- 12 

- 46 
+ 171 

- 36 

- 13 

- 33 

- 69 

- 48 

- 8 

- 61 

- 64 
+ 8 

- 38 

- 40 

- 46 
+ 81 

- 13 
+ 28 

- 80 

- 1 
+ 61 

- 47 

- 47 

- 47 

- 70 

- 74 



- 19-9 

- 11 8 
+184-6 

- 41-6 
+ 71 

- 66-7 

- 68-2 

- 6-8 



7. 

Total 
Offences 
againat 
Property 
without 
Violence. 



+ 8 
+18 
+38 

- 6 
+11 
-48 
-62 
-60 

- 1 
+ 1 
-62 
+17 
+60 
+ 6 
+18 

- 6 

- 3 
+ 8 
-28 
+75 
-22 
+26 
-10 
-68 
-17 
+21 
-18 
-27 
+16 
+24 

- 4 
+ 8 
+ 13 
+ 2 
+88 
-86 
+21 
+58 
-43 
-«i 
-44 
-60 
-61 



+ 4-7 

+16-2 
+69-2 

-18 

+20 

-63-2 

-66 

- 8-8 



a 

Ma. 

tcioas 
Offences 
against 
Property 



+191 

- 68 
+172 
+667 
+ 10 
+ 21 

- 80 

- 28 

- 18 
+172 

- 44 
+ 199 
+ 73 
+ 62 
+ 61 

- 41 



+ 10 

- 12 

- 82 

- 4 
+198 

- 1 

- 69 
+ 88 
+ 73 

- 16 
+ 61 

- 81 

- 18 
+278 
+ 6 

- 31 

- 61 

+136 
+182 

- 46 

- 63 

- 61 

- 49 
+ 6 



Foiray, 
and 

Offences 
against 

the Cur- 
rency. 



+ 89 

- 26 

- 88 

- 73 

- 80 

- 62 

- 72 

- 72 

- 44 

- 62 

- 62 
+ 11 



- 85 
+ 66 

- 74 
+ 6 
+ 

- 42 

- 67 
+174 

29 

- 66 
36 
89 
SO 

- 71 

- 61 

- 62 
31 

- 38 

- 43 
+ 143 
+ 16 

57 

- 44 

- 61 
19 

- 25 

- 28 

- 29 
80 

- 66 



- 26 1 

+196-2 

- 68-8 

- 1-6 
+ 90-2 

- 66-7 

- 460 

- 80-7 



10. 



Total 
Offences 



Property 



XL 

BkH. 
Bftsd 
sfihe 
Pescc. 



- 17 9 

41-6 
+166-8 

46-8 

9 3 

43-0 

- 48-4 

- 11-6 



+14 5 
+17 1 
+44-6 

- IS 
+10 6 
-48 3 
-60 6 

I -49 « 

- 41 
+ 9-5 
-63 S 
+ 23 8 
+ S6-S 
+ 14 1 
+18-8 

- SO 

- SO 

- 2-7 
+ 7'8 
-28-6 
+70 
-19-2 
+SS-2 
-10-7 
-61-6 
-17 8 
+19 9 
-10-0 
-29-4 
+18 9 
+21-6 

- 7-8 
+ S-8 
+13-6 
+ 4-1 
+83-8 
-S9-9 
+18-4 
+58-5 
-40-0 
-40-9 
-40 1 
-59-9 
-57 



+ S-8 

+li-5 

+55-2 

-17 
+2S-9 
-61-4 
-58-0 
- 8 8 



+S» + 

:- « * +5 

+ 24^ 

!+ 8-5 

•+ 26 : 
;+iooii 

!- «0i| 

+1SS-* 
+107-0 

- 66-S - 

- 43 8 

- 7* 

- 88t 

- 66-8 

- 21 1 
+1U-3 

- 5i 4 

- 29-9' 

- 12 3 

- 81 
246 

+ 18 4 
651 
+ 15 7 
+548 8 

- 85 8 
+ 86 8 

- 88 6 

+ is-o 

-87 7 
711 
+ 16-0 

- 66-S 
-S7-2 

- 60-0 
+1671 

'- 24-4 

- 94 5 
246 

+ 8S-9 
+144-6 



- 51 

-29-i 

- 40-8 

-87 9 

+ SI « 
+ 84-8 

- II 1 
8-6 
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r 












u. 


14. 


1. 




t. 




K 






ToUl 


Sertrjm OfTpncM a^n^t the 
Pi-riou, and Muliciuut Of- 


OffoKTa of aJl Kinds 
Prgpert;, csclkltlvi; 


ainii)>t 




Tout 
Ctmimit- 

for Sir 

1&42-7. 


&. 




194^-3-4. 


lS46-e-7. 


1842-7. 


1B42-3-4, 


1845-6-7. 


1843-7. 


1&42-34. 


1SI64-7. 


1842-7. 


- 7ft ^ 


+ 131 a 


+ 69 4 


+ 33-6 


+41^ S 


+ 22 7 


+ 13 


+ 18 1 


- 34-7 


+ 42 4 


- 3 9 


+18^4 


^ Sti 9 


+ 27 7 


^ fi'fi 


-23-4 


^11 9 


+ 11 9 


+ 17 H 


+ 14 & 


+ 17 't> 


+ 8 4 


+ise 


+ 12 


- W'3 


+ 61 -a 


+l£ 3 


+ iifl 


+ 45 -S 


+ 23 tt 


+ 43 5 


+3a 


- Cj7 9 


+ 57 


- 7 


+31-2 


+«* 8 


+ 128 


+ U 4 


+ 74 9 


+40 5 


- 5-4 


- 6 5 


- 6 9 


- 35 


+ 6d 8 


+ OS 


- 1-8 


-* m% 


+ MS 


+7r3 


+38 9 


+ 66 a 


+30 4 


+ 10 a 


+ 21 (1 


+ 29 7 


+ 23-2 


+27 1 


+ 24-3 


- 10 B 


+ 31 4 


^14) 9 


-36 9 


-44 1 


-67 


-60 


-637 


- 35 7 


+ 8 


"^J 6 


-60 


- 4^ J 


- SO 7 


-£7 3 


-43 6 


-SO B 


-e9 6 


-60 3 


-65 3 


_ es 


- 33-4 


-527 


-63 3 


- $5 


+ 47 7 


-2a 3 


^40 5 


-fta 2 


-n 1 


-49 8 


-431 


+ a 


- SO 


- 3 


-39 


^ 4& 4 


+ 3» 


-29 a 


- 9 6 


-20 6 


-23 8 


- 4 1 


-14 6 


- 41 


+ '3 


-23 fl 


-14 8 


- ^9 


- 69 2 


-26 2 


+S4 2 


+ 9 


-15 7 


+ 10 


- 7 9 


- 44 3 


+ 73 


-^V% 


-10 I 




- 4* S 


- S3 4 


+ r9 


- 4 4 


- 10 


-Sfl 3 


-62 4 


-59 3 


- 16 6 


- Bfi-7 


-24-2 


-63 1 




+ 7-3 


- nh 


+43 2 


+se-s 


+39§ 


+S(J« 


+ai 7 


+SI'3 


- 36 8 


- 47 8 


-40 5 


+ 17 2 




- fig » 


- 38 a 


+ 9 4 


+ 13 3 


+ 11 1 


+ti5 2 


+ 56 2 


+ft09 


- 15 9 


- 47-8 


-28 6 


+ &0-3 




•f 13 


+ 59 l 


-S« 4 


+ 13 3 


-U 7 


+2a3 


+ 13 8 


+ 31-9 


^ &2 2 


+ 30 


-:io 8 


+ 36 1 




4^ i« ft 


+ 3e 3 


- ra 


+S?7 9 


+ 11 & 


+ 20-5 


+ 1H3 


+ 19 a 


- 37 


+ 43 


-StJ fl 


+ 167 




- £8 7 


- »6 a 


-36 


-fa ft 


-303 


-30 9 


- 6 7 


-19 1 


- 44 a 


+ 54 6 


-13 1 


-18 7 




+ ni 


- IS 8 


+S»7 


-IB 8 


+ 35 


+ 5 6 


- 13 


+ 2 3 


- 27-6 


- l& 3 


-24 2 






^ iS-» 


- 8 3 


- 79 


+ 18 


- 3 4 


+ 7 1 


- %% 


+ 2 8 


+ 36 5 


+ 49 


+23 5 


+ "4-1 




- 80-3 


+ M 3 


+35 2 


- 3 


+ 18 


+41 5 


+ 73 


+ 2S 4 


+ n% 


+ 37 7 


+ 22 B 


+ 26 7 




- 47 S 


- 27 4 


-35 


-619 


-42 4 


-Ifl 1 


-33 7 


-19 7 


- 39 £ 


- 39 3 


-»9 4 


-32 7 




H-ieo 6 


+ 23 1 


-14 3 


+ 13 3 


- 19 


+30 8 


+ 71 4 


+50 


+ 39 5 


+ 1148 


+68 6 


+^0 




- 28-9 


- 88 


- 2 6 


+ 5-9 


+ 14 


-17-8 


-19-4 


-18 6 


+ 36 6 


- 17 6 


+13-8 


-15 1 




- 68-2 


- 22-4 


+42 5 


+80-6 


+57-7 


+ 19 3 


+21-7 


+20-8 


- 84-8 


- 43 1 


-377 


+17-6 




- aft 7 


+ 821 


-12-9 


+ 7-6 


- 8 7 


-16 4 


-109 


-13 3 


+ 40-7 


- -9 


+24-2 


-101 




- 61 « 


- 20 9 


-18 6 


- 6 8 


-128 


-46 6 


-62 


-63-8 


- 41 4 


- 89 6 


-40-6 


-51-6 




- 69 » 


- 62 4 


-273 


-201 


-241 


-14-2 


-170 


-15 5 


- 17 


- 481 


-20-2 


-15-& 




- 23 


+ 19-2 


-21-6 


+ 80 


- 8-4 


+ 14-7 


+18-6 


+16-6 


+ 19 5 


- 44 


+10-1 


+ 14-S 




+ 21-4 


+291-7 


+24-8 




+ 14 


- 4 9 


-109 


- 7-7 


+ 43-8 


+119 2 


+737 


+ l-» 






- 72-8 


+ 15 8 


-84-6 


- 6-9 


+ 14-4 


-29 6 


- 6 


- 20 8 


- 68-4 


-35-2 


- 8-1 




-'441 


+ 27-4 


+49 


+ 4-9 


+29-4 


+39-7 


+18 6 


+29 9 


+ 69-2 


+ 62 


+62-4 


+297 




- 44 8 


- 20-8 


+ 7 2 


- 4-7 


+ 19 


- 18 


+23-2 


+ 9 6 


- 15 6 


- -6 


- 9 6 


+ %'St 




- 89 8 


+ -2 


+89-2 


+ 15-8 


+ 66-1 


+ 9-3 


- 7-8 


+ 11 


+109-8 


- 10 


+89 


+ 8-4 




- 58-9 


- 8 1 


+39 5 


+28-9 


+83 9 


+ 161 


+ S-8 


+ 9-9 


- 40-8 


- 20-9 


-33-0 


+ 7-4 




- 25 


- 62-2 


-23 4 


- 7-6 


-16 2 


-11 1 


+13-7 


+ -6 


- 341 


- 12 9 


-25-4 


- 3-1 




- 66-2 


+ 11 6 


-39-3 


-42-3 


-40-6 


- -3 


+ 4-7 


+ 20 


- 81-4 


+ 21-1 


-14 1 


- -5 




- 42 1 


- 47-3 


+ 4-2 


-16 8 


- 5-2 


+44-2 


+84-4 


+89 6 


- 10 8 


- 18 6 


-11 6 


+83 -a 




- MO 


- 54-9 


-77 


+ 7-8 


-89 9 


-689 


-89 3 


-65-4 


- 54 2 


- 27-7 


—43 9 


-68-9 




- 70-8 


- 18 1 


+ 5 9 


+49-6 


+25-3 


+14 8 


+17 4 


+ 15-9 


- 26-8 


- 17 8 


-22-2 


+18-7 




- 25 


+ 65-6 


+41 


+66-0 


+ 61-7 


+60-2 


+57-9 


+69-1 


+ 240 


+ 881 


+27-6 


+66 -8 




- « 


- 18 7 


-30-3 


-162 


-23 9 


-26 2 


-39-9 


-32-7 


- 7-2 


- 62 6 


-25-4 


-81-9 




- 6 2 


- 22-7 


-30-3 


-14-6 


-23 2 


-26 9 


-40 2 


-82-9 


- 7 1 


- 52 1 


-25-2 


-81 -2 




- 62 


- 23-4 


-80-2 


-16 


-23-7 


-26 2 


-40 


-32-8 


- 7-7 


- 52-5 


-26 -3 


-31 9 




- 49 5 


- 12 6 


-34-8 


-32 1 


-33-6 


-62-2 


-60 


-61-0 


- 48-6 


- 44-7 


-47-0 


-59 




- 63 7 


+ 42-4 


+38-8 


-33-7 


+ 3 


-69 8 


-67 6 


-68-5 


- 78 


- 16 8 


-HI 


-54-0 




-14S 


- 24 


- 8-8 


-ISO 


-10-6 


- 6 4 


+ 8 6 


- 1-7 


- 80-9 


- 2-6 


-19-6 


- 8-8 




- 89 


- -8 


+23-8 


+87-4 


+29-6 


+13 6 


+13-9 


-18 6 


- 26-6 


- 15 9 


-217 


+11-6 




+111 -9 


+ 8-4 


-16 7 


+ 7-7 


- 6-6 


+19-9 


+66-8 


+37-0 


+ 90 8 


+ 81-3 


+447 


+86-6 




- 481 


- 90 


-16 5 


-26 


-90-9 


- 2-5 


-17-8 


- 9 7 


- 17-3 


- 27 6 


-21 3 


-11-2 




- 227 


+ S3 8 


+41-4 


+19-0 


+31-4 


+31-1 


+22 8 


+27-0 


+ 16 9 


+ 43-6 


+271 


+26-9 




- 89 5 


+ 15 6 


- 9-4 


-29 1 


-18-2 


-64-9 


-618 


-584 


- 20-6 


- 20-2 


-20-4 


-50-2 




-818 


- 80 6 


-26 8 


-181 


-19-7 


-45 9 


-53 1 


-49-8 


- 26-8 


- 42-0 


-32-6 


-46-4 




- 7 9 


- 8 1 


+ 6-4 


+ -9 


+ 8-9 


+ 9-4 


- 8 


+ 8-5 


+ 91 8 


- 12-7 


+ 7-8 


+ 4-9 






r 












^ 
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Moral and Educational SkUisHa 



CAuj?. 
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le^to] 


*^ 




InditcstvMflrml Influoicw. 






IwL 


tl«^kafc| 


COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS. 


1 


1 
1 


»5 rf 

II 


1- 

|«C" 


1 


li 


1 


j 


111 


1 


i 

1 

s 


'1 

ii 
If 

3 


Bedford ... 


Vol. 

4' 

322 

22C 
923 
230 
230 
2i5() 
•230 
222 
322 
•230 
223 
2-30 
230 
230 
322 


VoL 

Sr 

223 
227 
223 
231 
231 
231 
231 
223 
223 
231 
223 
2:Jl 
227 
227 
2-23 
223 

2;n 

3:51 
327 
223 
227 
223 
227 
231 
231 
323 
•227 
227 
227 
223 
231 
22;] 
323 
323 
231 
281 
223 
2:31 
231 
231 
231 
227 
227 

205 

205 
205 

206 

SOS 

205 

306 

205 


Vol. 

■3? 

223 
227 
223 
231 
231 
231 

ail 

223 
223 
231 
223 
231 
227 
227 
223 
223 
231 
231 
227 
233 
227 
223 
227 
231 
231 
223 
227 
227 
227 
223 
231 
323 
223 
223 
231 
•231 
323 
231 
931 
23) 
231 
227 
227 

206 

305 
205 

206 

205 

305 

205 

305 


VoL 

•ft 

233 
237 
328 
331 
331 
331 
331 
233 
233 
231 
223 
231 
227 
227 
223 
2-23 
2;J1 
231 
327 
223 
227 
223 
227 
3:51 
331 
333 
227 
327 
327 
2-33 
231 
223 
223 
333 
331 
281 
323 
331 
881 
831 
331 
227 
227 

205 

205 
205 

206 

205 

205 

205 

305 


Vol 

224 
228 
334 
232 
333 
332 
332 
324 
224 
2;$2 
234 
333 
228 
228 
224 
224 
232 
232 
228 
224 
328 
224 
228 
2:« 
232 
224 
228 
238 
228 
224 
232 
224 
334 
224 
232 
232 
234 
233 
233 
233 
233 
228 
228 

206 

206 
206 

206 

206 

206 

206 

306 


VoL 

xii., 

815 
315 
814 
817 
816 
816 
317 
314 
814 
316 
814 
817 
815 
815 
814 
814 
817 
317 
815 
315 
316 
314 
315 
310 
817 
815 
815 
815 
315 
814 
317 
314 
315 
314 
317 
816 
315 
317 
816 
316 
317 
816 
310 

817 

817 
317 

817 

817 

317 

317 

817 


Vol. 

ir 

225 
229 
225 
333 
233 
233 
233 
225 
225 
233 
225 
238 
329 
229 
225 
225 
'338 
2.33 
329 
225 
229 
325 
229 
233 
238 
225 
229 
229 
229 
225 
2.38 
225 
226 
225 
333 
333 
225 

2.a 

238 
238 
238 
329 
329 

207 

207 
207 

207 

307 

207 

207 

207 


VoL 
xii., 

315 
815 
814 
817 
316 
816 
317 
314 
314 
316 
314 
317 
315 
315 
314 
:U4 
317 
317 
315 
315 
316 
814 
815 
816 
817 
315 
315 
815 
315 
314 
317 
314 
315 
S14 
317 
316 
815 
317 
816 
316 
817 
816 
816 

317 

317 
317 

817 

817 

817 

817 

817 


VoL 
xii-, 

^. 

315 
315 
814 
817 
816 
316 
317 
314 
314 
316 
314 
317 
31a 
315 
314 
314 
317 
817 
315 
315 
816 
314 
315 
316 
317 
315 
315 
315 
816 
315 
317 
314 
.SIS 
314 
817 
Sift 
315 
317 
316 
316 
317 
316 
316 

817 

317 
317 

317 

317 

817 

817 

817 


VoL 

225 
S29 
S5 
333 
333 
2S3 
S3S 
225 
225 
238 
325 
23S 
229 
229 
226 
225 

sss 

333 
229 

225 
329 
225 
839 

233 
233 
^5 
229 
229 
229 
225 
333 
335 
^5 
325 
3SS 
333 
325 
333 
338 
938 
8^ 
229 
839 

207 

907 
207 

307 

307 
207 
207 
207 


T4 i^ 

IS"! 

^ a 
»t5 

ss » 

as- 9 
as 9 

sjia 
2»i » 

22S a 

^ fi 

^ 2 

a» a 

» St 

» 2 

» 2 
^ 5 


Berks 


Biicki 




CheHhire . 


Cornwall 


CQinl)Ci°l[iiid . 


Derby 




Dontet 




Kmcx 


Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 




Keut 

lAneaBter 

Leicester 


232 
3.50 
2: JO 
220 
223 
320 
323 
226 
2:)0 
230 
223 
336 
230 
220 
222 
230 
222 
222 
323 


Lincolii 


Middlesex 


SI 


& 
& 

SI 

su 

fil 

SI 

sa 

sit 
fll 
sv 


Moiiraoiith 


±9 
=35 
239 
2S 
3S 

ass 

S9 
S9 
& 
2S 
SB 
3i9 

m 


Norfolk 


NorlliaiDDton 




Noilino^h&ui 


Oxford: 

Rutland 

Salop 


Somerset 


SouthaTiiiiton 


Stafford 


BuSoOl 


Surrey 

Sussex 


War\*ick 


980 
930 
222 
330 
230 
230 
330 
226 
226 

201 

2(H 
201 

204 

204 

304 

204 

204 


225(5 

^ I s 

339 ^ 


Westmoreland 


Wilt* 


Woitjester 


York North Riding 


„ East Ridiug 


„ West Riding 

North Wtiles 

South Wales 


I. The Southern Agricultural aud 
Maritime Counties 


11. The Sonlh Midland and Ewtcni 
AgriculluralCouniies (exclusive 
of the Metropolitan) 


901 

or 
30: 
m 


fiS 

as 

SB 

'J 


III. The Two Metropolitan Counties... 

IV. The North Midland Agricultuiia 

Counties 


V. The South Midland Agricultural 

and Manufacturing Counties ... 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural 

and Mining Counties 


VIL The Northern Agricultural and 
Minine Counties 


VnL The NorUieraand Midland Manu- 
facturing and Mining Counties 



Wh» the Average of all England and Wales exhibited by each ComOg and Disiriet in each 

WMiigation, 



1849.] 



of Englatki and Wales. 
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1 


F 






Criminal CommitmenU. 1845^7, clauified in DetaU. 




2» 




II 

Hi 


111 




|| 


it 


11 


1 


8 ^ 

ill 


5^ 

fete 




2r 

It 


11 




, 


I 


|j 




ToL 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol 


Vol. 


Vol. 


VoL 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 




ri., 


xn. 


xi. 


xiu 


xii., 


xii., 


xii.. 


• xii., 


xii., 


xii. 


xii, 


xii.. 


xii.. 


xii., 


xii.. 


xii.. 


xii.. 


xii.. 




■S? 


?f 


•^ 


T, 


^ 


^7 


277 


pa?e 
2h\ 


pn-'e 
281 


pri-c 
285 


page 
285 


1i 


^9 


^ 


•HJ 


^' 


'^ 


^ 




SS5 


311 


8«1 


319 


274 


275 


275 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


289 


292 


293 


393 


393 




857 


311 


363 


319 


276 


277 


277 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


389 


289 


294 


395 


295 


395 




353 


310 


8«1 


818 


274 


275 


275 


280 


2H0 


28t 


2at 


2i^l 


288 


288 


292 


293 


293 


293 




SS9 


SIS 


866 


821 


278 


279 


279 


2a*i 


283 


287 


387 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


297 




S57 


312 


863 


320 


276 


277 


277 


282 


282 


286 


386 


286 


290 


290 


294 


295 


295 


295 




8»9 


312 


865 


320 


278 


279 


279 


282 


282 


286 


28(5 


286 


290 


290 


296 


297 


297 


297 




SS9 


813 


S66 


821 


278 


279 


279 


2»3 


283 


287 


287 


2?s7 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


297 




SSS 


310 


861 


818 


27 1 


275 


275 


280 


280 


284 


281 


284 


288 


288 


292 


293 


293 


393 




«5 


310 


361 


818 


274 


276 


275 


280 


280 


28-t 


2^i 


284 


288 


288 


292 


293 


293 


393 




SS9 


S12 


365 


820 


276 


277 


277 


2«2 


282 


286 


286 


2h6 


29<) 


290 


294 


295 


395 


395 




S55 


310 


361 


318 


274 


275 


275 


280 


280 


284 


281 


28t 


288 


288 


292 


29:J 


293 


298 




SS9 


313 


865 


821 


278 


$^79 


279 


583 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


397 




S47 


311 


868 


819 


274 


275 


275 


281 


281 


285 


285 


286 


289 


289 


292 


393 


393 


398 




S57 


311 


363 


319 


276 


277 


277 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


289 


294 


295 


395 


395 




S55 


3ia 


361 


318 


274 


275 


375 


280 


2bO 


28-t 


284 


284 


288 


288 


292 


293 


293 


393 




S53 


810 


861 


818 


274 


275 


275 


280 


280 


28^4 


28* 


284 


288 


288 


292 


393 


293 


293 




S59 


813 


865 


321 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


297 


t 


S59 


813 


865 


821 


27» 


279 


279 


283 


283 


2n7 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


397 




857 


311 


363 


819 


276 


277 


277 


281 


281 


285 


286 


285 


289 


289 


294 


295 


295 


395 




S5o 


811 


861 


319 


274 


275 


276 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


389 


292 


293 


293 


393 




557 


312 


863 


820 


276 


277 


277 


282 


382 


386 


386 


286 


290 


290 


394 


295 


295 


295 




S5i 


810 


361 


318 


274 


275 


275 


280 


280 


284 


284 


284 


288 


388 


293 


293 


293 


393 




357 


311 


863 


319 


276 


277 


277 


2«1 


281 


285 


285 


285 


389 


389 


294 


295 


395 


395 




S59 


812 


365 


320 


27S 


279 


279 


282 


282 


286 


286 


286 


290 


290 


296 


297 


397 


397 




U9 


SIS 


865 


321 


278 


279 


279 


28;J 


28.3 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


397 




Ui 


311 


861 


319 


274 


275 


275 


281 


281 


28:. 


285 


285 


289 


289 


292 


293 


393 


293 




857 


311 


363 


319 


276 


277 


277 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


289 


294 


295 


295 


295 


L 


857 


311 


363 


819 


274 


275 


276 


2»1 


2sl 


285 


286 


285 


289 


289 


292 


293 


293 


293 


KjsS7 


811 


363 


319 


276 


277 


277 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


289 


294 


295 


295 


396 


H»S5 


310 


361 


318 


27i 


275 


275 


2»0 


28<l 


28 1 


28-i 


284 


288 


288 


293 


393 


293 


293 


|v^9 


313 


365 


321 


278 


279 


279 


i?H3 


2,h3 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


396 


297 


397 


297 


V86o 


310 


361 


31H 


274 


275 


275 


280 


280 


281 


2Hi 


284 


288 


288 


292 


293 


293 


293 


n ^^ 


311 


361 


819 


274 


275 


275 


281 


281 


285 


385 


285 


289 


289 


293 


298 


293 


393 


y S55 


310 


861 


318 


274 


275 


275 


280 


280 


284 


284 


284 


288 


288 


293 


393 


293 


393 


IL^9 


313 


365 


321 


278 


279 


279 


28;j 


28.3 


287 


287 


287 


391 


291 


296 


397 


397 


397 


^HS59 


312 


365 


821) 


276 


277 


in 


282 


282 


286 


286 


286 


29(» 


290 


294 


395 


396 


395 


^B65 


811 


361 


319 


274 


275 


5>75 


281 


281 


285 


285 


285 


289 


289 


392 


393 


393 


393 


^Kd9 


313 


365 


321 


278 


279 


279 


28:} 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


397 


^B59 


312 


365 


320 


276 


277 


277 


282 


282 


286 


286 


386 


290 


390 


294 


295 


395 


395 


B869 


812 


SC5 


320 


278 


279 


279 


282 


282 


286 


28fi 


286 


290 


290 


296 


397 


397 


397 


^ns9 


813 


865 


321 


278 


279 


279 


283 


2a3 


287 


287 


287 


S91 


291 


296 


397 


397 


397 


K357 


312 


363 


320 


27G 


277 


277 


2m2 


282 


286 


286 


286 


290 


200 


294 


395 


395 


396 




857 


312 


363 


320 


276 


277 


277 


2«2 


282 


286 


386 


286 


390 


290 


294 


395 


295 


395 




ToLxii. 




Tol.xii. 












. 






















153 


813 


153 


821 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


387 


287 


391 


291 


296 


397 


297 


297 




153 


313 


153 


321 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


396 


397 


297 


297 




153 


813 


153 


821 


278 


279 


379 


283 


283 


287 


387 


287 


291 


291 


396 


397 


297 


297 




153 


318 


153 


321 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


297 


297 




153 


818 


153 


821 


278 


279 


279 


283 


383 


387 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


397 


297 




153 


818 


153 


821 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


396 


297 


397 


297 




153 


813 


153 


321 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


297 


297 


i 


153 


818 


163 


821 


278 


279 


279 


283 


283 


287 


287 


287 


291 


291 


296 


297 


297 


897 
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Qnmg^ 




DISTRICTS AXD OOUimES. 


Serious Offeneet against 
the Person, fc MaSdoos 


Offences of all Kinds 

against Property except 

the "Milicions.- 


Amnlts and MJMst 
laaeoBsOicKa. | 


li 

• 

|5 




184S-8-4. 


1845^7. 


1848-7 


• 
1848-S-4. 


1846-8-7. 


184d^•7 


1S4S-S.4 


1646-6-7. 


!»,- 


BedfoM 


VoL 
xii., 

899 
899 

898 

801 

SOO 

800 

801 

898 

898 

800 

298 

801 

899 

899- 

298 

298 

801 

801 

899 

299 

300 

298 

299 

800 

801 

299 

299 

299 

299 

298 

801 

998 

299 

298 

801 

800 

299 

801 

800 

800 

801 

800 

800 

801 

801 
301 

301 

301 

801 

801 

801 


Vol. 
Jdi., 

899 
899 
898 

801 
800 
SOO 
801 
898 
898 
SOO 
298 
801 
899 
299 
298 
298 
801 
801 
299 
299 
800 
298 
299 
SOO 
801 
299 
299 
299 
899 
896 
801 
898 
299 
898 
801 
800 
899 
801 
800 
800 
801 
800 
800 

801 

801 
801 

801 

801 

801 

301 

801 


Vol. 
xiL, 

299 

899 
898 
301 
800 
SOO 
801 
898 
896 
SOO 
898 
801 
899 
299 
298 
298 
801 
801 
299 
899 
300 
898 
899 
800 
301 
899 
899 
899 
299 
298 
301 
898 
899 
898 
801 
SOO 
899 
801 
800 
800 
301 
800 
800 

801 

801 
801 

801 

801 

801 

301 

801 


Vok 
xii., 

'SS 

808 
808 
808 
805 
804 
804 
806 
803 
808 
304 
302 
305 
SOS 
803 
803 
802 
805 
806 
808 
803 
804 
803 
803 
804 
805 
803 
803 
80S 
SOS 
803 
806 
803 
SOS 
808 
805 
804 
303 
805 
304 
804 
306 
804 
304 

806 

305 * 
306 

805 

306 

805 

305 

806 


VoL 
xii. 

808 
803 
308 
306 
304 
304 
306 
SOS 
308 
304 
SOS 
806 
SOS 
SOS 
808 
808 
806 
805 
808 
SOS 
804 
808 
803 
804 
805 
808 
SOS 
808 
808 
808 
305 
808 
803 
803 
806 
804 
SOS 
805 
804 
804 
806 
804 
804 

805 

806 
806 

805 

805 

806 

806 

305 


VoL 
xii, 

306 
808 
803 
805 
804 
804 
806 
808 
803 
804 
808 
805 
808 
803 
303 
SOS 
805 
806 
803 
SOS 
804 
80S 
808 
804 
806 
808 
808 
803 
808 
808 
806 
80S 
808 
808 
806 
804 
SOS 
806 
804 
804 
306 
804 
804 

805 

805 
806 

806 

305 

805 

805 

806 


VoL 

xiU 

807 
807 
806 

809 
806 
808 
800 
806 
806 
808 
806 
809 
807 
807 
806 
806 
S09 
809 
807 
807 
306 
806 
807 

ao6 

S08 
807 

^ 

807 
806 
809 
806 
807 
808 
809 
906 
807 
809 
808 
808 
809 
806 
806 

809 

809 
809 

809 

809 

809 

809 

800 


VoL 

807 
387 
806 
809 
806 

8r« 

808 
806 
806 
806 
806 
808 
807 
307 
306 
808 
309 
309 
807 
307 
SOS 
306 
307 
806 
808 
807 
807 
807 
307 
8Q< 
800 
808 
307 
306 
808 
308 
807 
808 
806 
808 
308 
808 
SOB 

808 

IS 

808 
808 

808 
808 

808 




Berks 

Bocka 




Cambridge... 


wm 


Chc»hire! 


m m 


Cornwall 

Cntn^rland . „,.,.„„-. 


£S 




m Si 


Devon 


816 a 


Bonet 


aac.fli 


Durham .,..rt.,.. 


SSiS 


Ewez 


806 81 


Oloucester 


X» 


Hrrefoid 


K,E 


Hertford 


38; £1 


Hrnitrintfdon r 


80$ a 


kS?^!!^::;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.. 


816 a 


Lancaster 


80 n 


Leioeitar 


set s 


T/«i«y>ln 


wr ai 


Middlesex 


w?.a 


Monmoath 


sDe ss 


Iforfolk 


806 a 


Northampton 


387 ffi 
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human effort 195 
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Education 106 
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Agricultural Districts, with light manufactures in the cottages of the poor 107 
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Relative Progress of Popular Education in these Districts 100 
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extent the degree in which direct endeavours for the moral and intellectaal advance- 

ment of the people have been brought actively to bear on them 309 

Summary Table comparing the eight great Industrial Districts of England and Walea, 
in respect to the Distribution of their Population, its Social Organization, its Educa- 
tion and Ignorance, its Providence and Improvidence, and its Crime . . . . . . 904 
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Persons of Independent Means 306 
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Most Instructed Districts 310 
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Next in the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties 306—310 

Next in the Metropolitan, and in the Northern and Midland Mining and Manufacturing 

Counties 306—310 
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Existence of it with compounded elements of ignorance, domeatic manufketoies, and 
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means, everywhere but in the Metropolitan Countiea 306—310 
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a due afaare of all theae inflaenoes Vol. x. 906 — ^310 

Ezceaa of rural Ignonnce or rural Innocence eqnaUy negatiTed SIO 
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Antagonist transitional influences in an industrial reorganisation of the kingdom . . .. SIS 
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Real Property, Persons of Independent Means, Inatniction, Ignorance, Impwvi- 
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Corrections reijuisite and applied in consequence of the differmt distribution of ages in . 
the population ot different districts, and the Tarying tendency to crime at difiierent 
periods of life 918 
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the vslue of the original data is not lost fit>m view 3S0 

Hasty assumption that coincidences are in the relation of cause and eflect, or that aome 
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avoided in Moral Statistics 2S0 

Genera] Results in reference to the fancied alliance of Innocence and Ignorance . . . . 931 
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fiivour of instruction 991 
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reganl to Population, its Distributiun, Social Organization, Real P t v pei ty , Realized 
Pr«»perties, Progress of Instruction, Ignorance, Impiovidont Maniagea, Baataidj, 
Pauperism, Savings, and Criminal Commitments 939 — 9SS 
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shown by a comparison of the proportions of Criminals who could neither Read nor 
Write with the numbers who signed the Marriage Registers wUJi Marks, in each 
District and County of England and Wales 360— 3^3 

Tabular Abitract of the Progress of Popular Education in Five Years, fVom 1837-8^ 
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to 1843-^^, as indicated by the Proportiont of Persona Committed for Trial at each 
period, who are able, 1 , neither to Read nor Write ; 3, to Read or Write imperfectly ; 
8, to Read and Write well ; and, 4, poAessed of Superior Education Vol. zi. 864 — 869 
Tabular Ahttract of the Progress of Popular Education in Three Years, from 1842.8-4 to 
1846-6-7, 09 indicated bj a comparison of the proportions of Persons committed for 
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Ignorant among Criminals Vol. zii. 161 

General Progress of veiy Imperfect Instruction which appears through eveiy fluctuation 161 
General Testimony to the superior quality of that prevailing in the Most In&tructed 
Districts, which, to a great extent, are those also having a superior proportion of 
Persons of Independent Means, whatever the amount of Real Property 169 

Summary Table, by Districts, of the preceding abstracts of Education among Criminals 168 

General Result universally favourable to the influences of Chrutian Education as a 
detergent from Criminal Coivses, but not the beggarly elements of inslruction 
merely, conveyed in our poorest Day and Sunday Schools 164 

Conclusions of M. Guerry concerning the want* of Moral Influences in connexion with 
Instruction in France, exemplifled in our own remoter Rural and Manufacturing 
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Summary Table of the Progress of Popular Education among the Male Persons com- 
mitted for Trial, in Eig^t Years, fium 1887^9 to 1846 6-7 166—167 

Imperfect Classification of Commitments, unavoidable though improvable, exemplified in 

a Summary Table of them for Six Years, ending witli 1847 168 — 163 

Modifications by which its results are combined into three cardinal groups . . . . . . 168 

Methods in which the number of each class of Commitments in each County and each 
Dis^ct which might be expected according to its Population and their Ages, is cal. 
culated and brought into comparison wiu the actual number of Commitments in 
18434M and 1846-6-7 respectively 164 

Mode in which a comparison of two recent and immediately consecutive periods is cont- 

bined with tlie analysis by classes and localities of commitments 166 

Evidence which it affords to the excessive fluctuations in Commitments, no less than 
in tlie proportions of the wholly ignorant who are committed, consequent on fluctuar 
tions in the Industiy of the Manufacturing Districts 167 

Positive increase in London contemporaneously with positive decline in the Countiy 

generally 167 

Table showing the Progress of Criminal Commitments firom 1810 to 1847 inclusive, 
distinguishing the most numerous Classes of Minor Offences from the rest, and com- 
paring the whole with the prices of Wlieat in the same Years 168 

Excess of Crime following every access of Price in Food, wiUiont equal recoil on iti 
reduction 169 

Decline in A»aul1s, proving the salutary effects of improved Police 169 

Distribution of the six-fold increase of Commitments from 1811 to 1841 170 

Least in tlie Metropolitan, or best policed and educated, and most in the Mining and 

Manufacturing, or worst policed and educated. Districts 170 — 171 

Defects of Administration which appear to foster and train the Moral Evils which appear 
in peculiar excess at each recoil of Industry 17S 

Over-readiness to use the arm of the Magistrate in cases of Petty Delinquency . . . . 189 

Increase of Commitments in France during the last Twenty Years ftilly equal to that in 

England 190 

Like excess of Petty Delinquents in the Gaols of that Country 190 

Map of gross Commitments fur Six Years, showing excess in the Metropolitan and Western 

Counties of England 190 

Remaining excess in the Southern and Eastern Agricultural Counties, especially those 
with Domestic Manufactures, and in the Manufocturing Districts 191 

Concentration or dispersion does not iieeetsarily or invariably affect the proportion of Com- 
mitments, though there is a general coincidence of their excess with concentration 191 

Prevailing coincidences of excess (next to concentration in Towns) with excess of Igno- 
rance, and prevalence of (2i«/>er«e(i manufactures 191 

Excess of Crime in the Metropolis, the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Couuties, 
and the more Southern Manufacturing Couuties, and e^ecially those with Domestic 
or dispersed Manufactures 193 

Excess of Real Property in proportion to Population rather coincident with, than opposed 
to, excess of Crime 193 

Higher organization of Rural Industry which appears to coincide with the greater amount 
of Crime 193 

Necessity, therofbre, for higher moral character coincidently with enlarged Agricultural 

as enlarged Manufacturing Industry 198 

Small properties and small Industry may and ought to be, though practically they are not 
always, accompanied by relative moral inferiority in the Population 198 
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all England and Wales 380—301 

Table VIII. — Abstract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial at Assises 
and Quarter Sessions for Miscellaneous Offencea in each District and Coontj of 
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England and Wales, during tbe yean 1843.^^. eompaied with the same during the 
three following yean, 1846-6-7, and checked against the number in each which 
might be expected among the like Population of the same Ages on the ATerage of 
all England and Wales Vol. xii. 393—207 

Tablb IX.— Summary Abstract in Three Principal Groups of the Average Number of 
Male PerK»s Committed for Trial at Attizea and Quarter Sesf ions for Offences 
of Whatever Kind, in each District and County of England and Wales, during the 
yean 1843^4, as compared with the same during the three following yean, 1846 •6-7, 
and with the numben which might be expected among the like Population of the 
same Ages on the Average of all England and Wales . . . . ^ 398—818 

Tablb X. — Supplementary Table, comparing the Relative Proportions of Ignorance and 
of Persons of Independent Means in each District and County, with um Results of 
the Registry of Illegitimate Births and Improvident Marriages in 1846, and those 
obtained by eliminating the general body of Criminal Cconmitments ftom the more 
numerous classes of Minor Offences; and showing the Relative Progress of Popula- 
tion and Criminal Commitments in each from 1810-11.13 to 1840-41-43 . . . . 814 831 

SUMMARY AND INDEX TABLES. 

Tablb XI. — Per Ceutages above or befow the Average of all England and Wales, exhibited 

by each County and District in each Subject of Investigation 83^—826 

Tablb XII.— Index to the whole numben upon which are baaed the Percentages above 
and below the Average of England and Wales exhibited by each County and Dis- 
trict in ettch Snlgect of Investigatbn 826 — 828 



ERRATA. 

Vd. X., p. 308, line 30, et teq, — ^The correction here made in regard to the Metropolitan Coun- 
ties, I have learned, since making it, was unnecessary, since it had already been introduced 
into the numben as they stood. Consequently the numben and per centages of the 
Commitments for Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex are somewhat vitiated. An 
express correction of them throughout the columns headed " Criminal Commitments," in 
this fint set of Tables, is rendered unnecessary, however, by the subsequent insertion of 
the right numben and per ceutages in the concluding Table IX. The sentence on page 
18, lines 0—4 from the bottom, ought, however, to be cancelled. It should, on the other 
hand, have been stated, that in calculating the relative proportion of criminal commit- 
ments in each county and district, the actual numben of only the maU persons committed 
have been employed, with the view of effecting more simply the correction required for 
the ages as compared with the proportion of the like ages found among the population at 
large ; one which seemed, at the outset, of more importance than I now regard it, though 
it is well that it should have been made, and its insufficiency to supply tbe anticipated 
result, in a succession of yean, sufficiently demonstrated. The commitments of males 
being four-fifths of the whole number, the basis of calculation is not injuriously reduced 
hj the omission of the females. This is not the place in which to discuss the propriety 
of accepting the commilmenUf in a series of yean and over a considerable extent of 
country, as evidence of the amount of crime actually committed in that time and that 
region. The knovm are always less than, and otherwise varying A*om, the nal values 
brought to account; but all who have studied statistics sufficiently to became awara of 
Uie regularity with which moral phenomena, evinced by considerable averages, are 
reproduced, will recognise in the known, a test amply sufficient to indicate relative excess 
OT deficiency, whatever may be its defects as a potitive statement. 

VoL X., p. 316. Note. — The results of a second year^ abstract of the Registry of Illegitimate 
Children, contained in the concluding Table X., compels me also to withdraw tMs note, 
and recognize the reality of the anomaly which here appean, though I cannot explain 
its causes. 

VoL X., p. 316. Sixth line of figures, last column, for — 1 * read -(-1*0. 

Vol. X., p. 317. Bastardy, Nottinghamshire, for — 46*8, read -I- 46-8. " 

Vol. xi., pp. 864 — 866. The whole numben on which these tables are baaod are acoeasible 
at the rooms of the Statistical Society of London, in the combinations which produce their 
results, but have never been printed. 
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THB MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 

AS PUBLISH BO BY AUTHORITT OF THB RBGUTRAR-GENBRAL. 

The Quarterly Returns have hitherto comprised the Deaths in 582 of the 2,189 
sub'districts into which England is divided. The present retam is the first of a 
new series, and includes (1), the Births and Deaths registered in the whole of the 
sub-districts (except two, for which averages are inserted), during the quarter endiBg 
March 3l8t, 1849 ; and (2) the Marriages in above 12,000 churches and chapels, 
2,869 registered places unconnected with the Establishment, and 623 Superin- 
tendent Registrars' Offices, during the quarter ending December 3l8t, 1848. Owing 
to casualties of various kinds, and the difficulty of collecting returns from more than 
13,000 clergymen, registrars, and secretaries of synagogues, the marriage returns at 
the quarter are not quite complete ; but the marriages omitted are so few ss not to 
affect the general results. 

Annual Abstracts are prepared after the certified copies have been examined at 
this office, and contain, besides the analysis of the particulars in the registera, a care- 
fully checked statement of the numbers of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The pre- 
sent series is derived from documents sent in by the Registrars and SaperintendenC 
Registrars ; and should be substantially correct, though it may slightly differ from 
the revised results which will appear in the Annual Abstracts. 

Marbiaobs. — ^The marriages In the year 1848 were about 137,135 ; which is 
more than were returned in 1847, but 8,529 less than took place in 1846. Only 
118,825 men and 118,825 women were married in 1842; the smallest proportion, 
allowing for increase of population registered in any of the 11 years 1838-48. From 
that year the marriages rapidly increased, and were 123,818, 132,249, 143,743, 
145,664, in the 4 years 1843-4-5-6 ; in 1847 they suddenly fell to about 135,170, 
which is in nearly the same proportion to the population as the number 137, 135 in 1848. 

The marriages are unequsdly distributed over the year ; bat the fewest jieopfe 
marry in the first, the most in the last quarter, which follows harvest, indndes 
Christmas, and is the marrying season in England. About 41,972 marriages were 
celebrated in the last, and 28,303 in the first quarter of 1848. A comparison of the 
marriages in the three first quarters shows very slight signs of any inclinadon to rise 
firom the depression of 1847 ; in the last quarter of 1848 there is an evident in 

Marriages^ BirihSy and Deaths^ returned in the Tears 18d&49. 



TZAES . 



Marriages.. 

Births 

Deaths 



1S3166 

463787492574 



116067 
463787 
342760 



Qnrtrt.eading 
thelaatdavof 

March 

Jane 

September. 
December... 



March .. 

Jnne 

September.. 
December 



March 

June 

September. 
December.. 



1838 



1840 



122665 

502303 

388984359687 



1841 



1842 



122496 118826 
512158 517739 
343847349519 



1843 



123818 
527825 



1844 



132249 
540768 



1845 



143743 
548621 



346445 356983 848366 390315 



1846 



1847* 



145664)135170 
572625 



1848 



1S71S& 
5S9368 66SI6S 
428687 S99B15 



1848 



MAaaiAQXs. 



28201 
29801 
87764 
87301 



24679 
31839 
29887 
87261 



26395 
80786 
29221 
86263 



24447 
32561 
29397 
36101 



25860 
30048 
27288 
86029 



25286 
81113 
28847 
88578 



84268 
81675 
89919 



29551 
85800 
85008 



81417 
87111 
85070 
42066 



97484 
8456^ 



28308 
84S40 



407S4 41979 



filXTHS. 



118816 
121781 
114784 
118467 



128543 182805 
128806 
120115 
120110 



121117 



188720 
1290591298841840961 
119822 128868 



124686 



135615136837 
1840961131279 
1232961128161 
124782131048 



143678 148080 



136941 
180078 
180166 



186853 
182869 
181219 



145108 
148460 
188718 



146418 



138182148844 

127248 140615 

18984812744^188800 



1896081537% 



Dbaths. 



88162 
808T7 
72877 
80664 



89740 
87969 



98896 
90339 



76280 80822 
84895 



99069 
86134 



96314 
86538 



75440 82839 
83204 84328 



94826 
87234 
76792 
87483 



101024104664 



85387 
79708 



89149 
74872 



90864 80681 



89484 



106980 



101664 93667 



119686120121106066 

99856 ... 



106486 



• The numben up to 1846 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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Annual Bate per Cent, of Marriages y BirthSy and Deaths^ during the Years 
1838-49, and the Quartet $ of those Years. 



Estimated Pomilation of^ 
Engluudinthoiuiuidtin V 
the middle of each Year J 



16310 



155U 15720 15930 



1614316357 



16675 



16796 



17020 



17846 



17476 



17709 



YEA.Ba , 



1838 



1839 



1810 



1841 



1&12 1843 



1844 



1816 



1816 



18-47 



1848 



1849 



Marriages ' 771 



•794 



Births ,3 029 3 175 



Deaths .... 



Quarters ending the last 
day of 

March 

June 

Sfplember 

December 



2-239j2 185 



780 
3 190 
2-288 



•769 



•73«l -767 



•798 



866 



S -21 5 3 -207 3 224 3 -263 3 236 



•856 



•784 



•786 



2 159 



2 165 2 118 



2 153|2 080 



3 SW 3 127 3 224 
3 293 



3 45712 288 



Masbtaoes. 



649 
812 
■764 
949 



748 
670 

•872 



932 



•642 
•831 
■767 
951 



•718 
•8*5 



■660 
806 
746 
933 



BlETHS. 



March 3 032 3 248 3 395 3 424 3 427 

June 3 198 3 -338 3 301 3 -278 3 340 

Septemlier 3 970 3 069 3 021 3 082 3 027 

December 3 928 3 069 3 •&44 3 092 3 053 



March 

Jane 

September 
December.., 



3 -41 S3 -491 



3-227 
3 106 
3 165 



3 322 
3111 



3 474 3 477 3 463 
3 276 3 630 3 220 
3 124 3 231 3-924 



3 1033 0863 286 3-919 



3 •227 
3-447 
3 187 
8 013 



3-640 



DjtATBS. 



2 61i 
8 387 

1-887 
2 086 



2 -.359 
3-880 

1 946 

2 1W 



2-434 



2-538 

3 -810 3 17412 155 

2 -aw 

i-252 



2 637 



1 877 

2 063 



2 367 

3 

1861 



144 3 



3 022 

2 06431133 




3 144 
1843-131 
7673-368 

2 629 



3 

8-4913-286 
8-168 
2-371 



•770 



1 991 
3 092 



2 443 



The Table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points ; in the 
year 1848, to 100,000 of the population of England, there were 785 marriages, 
3^224 births, 2,288 deaths roistered. The annual rates of marriage in each of the 
4 quarters were *653, "790, -738, and *9l9per cent.; the rates of death 2*770, 2*286, 
1*991, and 2*092 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add 3 ciphers 
(000). Hie 3 months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; 
the 3 months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the 2 last quarters of the year 92 
days. For this inequality, a correction has been made in the calculation. It was 
assumed that the population increased at the same rate as the females increased in 
1831-41, namely, 1*332 annually, or *331 quarterly. So iXr= *0,014,370. 

It was established in the 8th and 9th Annual Reports, from an examination of 
the marriages in the 91 years 1756-1846, that the returns serve as a sort of baro- 
meter of the prosperity of the country. Marriages go on in all seasons, and at all 
times ; but prudence makes them fluctuate ; so ^at the more and the less indicate 
the feelings with which *' the great body of the people regard their prospects in the 
world." They express the hopes and fears of the country ; to less extent, perhaps, 
than the deaths its actual condition ; and throw but an uncertain light on its future 
ill or weU-being. Judged by the marriage test the depression of the country was 
greatest in the three last quarters of 1842 ; a sudden advance was made in the last 
quarter of 1843, and things went on at an accelerated pace up to the winter and 
spring of 1846; when they gradually declined, and in the winter of 1847 almost 
stood still. Among many concurring causes in operation the destruction of the 
potato crop, the state of trade, and the great political events will be recollected. 
The average price of wheat in the five winters 1845-9 was 45tf., 55«., 73«., 52«., and 
45#. per quarter; of the best potatoes in London 83«., 163«., 227t., 180«., and 
upwards of 180t. 

From the returns of the five autumn quarters 1844-8, it will be seen that the 
marriages in London have slowly declined since 1846 : the marriages in St. Geoige, 
Hanover Square, during these quarters were 180, 227, 214, 209, 203. The mar- 
riages in London are always most numerous in the quarter ending September, — uSttx 
the Metropolitan harvest. The marriages at Brighton rose in 1848 ; they did the 
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MID6 at Bath ; at Cheltenham the smnbere gradnallj deolined from 137 in 1844 to 
119, 108, 96, 96 in the succeeding winten : the marriages at Plymouth were 143, 
142, 133, 170> 147 } at Portsmouth the marriages were more nnmeixnu in 1848 
than in 1846. The marriages in Norwich were 194, 237, 242, 212, 217 ; in Exeter 
118, 139, 107, 111, 114; in Bristol 319, 388, 360, 344, 332. The marriaga in 
the potteries decreased in 1846, and rose again in 1848. At Stoke-npon-Trent 
they were 188, 188, 154, 157, 189 ; at Wolstanton and Bnrslem 110, 144, 94, 1^, 
121. The marriages in the iron districts attained the maximum in 1845-6; m 
Dudley they were 261, 403, 415, 358, 313 ; WoWerfaampton 298, 395, 362, 343, 
289 ; West Bromwidi 196, 264, 238, 242, 177,^in the fire last quarten of the 
years 1844-8. In Birmingham the marriages, which denoted considerable d^treasian 
in 1847, rose in 1848 ; they were 410, 428, 502, 477, 520. At Leicester, Notting. 
ham, and Derhy, the marriages were more numerous in 1848 than in 1846. At 
Liverpool the marriages fluctuated ; they were fewer in the December quarter, 1848, 
than in 1845, more than in 1846. Manchester has recovered from the de pr es a i o n 
of 1847 ; the marriages were 1,381, 1,425, 1,322, 1,086, 1,370. The marriages in 
Leeds and Hunslet were 479, 542, 471, 491, 515, denoting improvement; in Sfaef* 
field 404, 430, 368, 336, 312, denoting decline. The marriages increased in York, 
and in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire^ the marriages in the Decem- 
ber quarters of 1845-48, varied little; in Kent they declined; in Berkshire rose in 

1848. In the South Midland, Eastern, and South- Western counties, there was 
little variation ; in the West Midland counties, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Staffordshire, exhibit a decrease. The marriages of 1848 in Lincolnshire and Not- 
tinghamshire exceeded those in 1846. The marriages in Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire decreased from 1845 to 1847; increased in 1848. 
The marriages in Northumberland increased regularly from 1844 to 1848. In 
Wales the marriages increased from 1844 to 1846, and then decreased to 1848. 

Births. — ^The Births in each of the years 1847 and 1848 were less nnmenNis 
than in the year 1846, when the high number of 572,625 were rqpstered. The 
births in the quarter endmg March, 1849, were 153,705, or 8,597 more than the 
births in the March quarter of 1846. It is the greatest number of births ever regis- 
tered in the March quarter, or in any quarter in England; for winter is the quarter 
in which the greatest number of births takes place. The population increased, by 
the excess of births over deaths, 47,639. 

Statb ot the Public Health. — ^The deaths in the quarter ending March 3l8l^ 

1849, were 106,066. Upon correcting for increase of population, Ihe mortality of 
this quarter is found to be at the rate of 2'443 per cent, per annum; were the mor- 
tality to remain at the same rate through a year, 2,443 persons would die to every 
100,000 of the population. The annnal rate of mortality was the same as in 6ie 
corresponding quarter of the nine years 1838-46; and less by 0*387, 0*327, 0*060 
than in the winter quarters of 1847, 1848, and the average of the twelve years 
1838-49. In 1846 a change for the worse took place in the public health ; after the 
fedlure of the potato crop, the winter of 1847 was severe, wheat 73«. a quarter, the 
mortality at the rate of 2*830 per cent, annually; influenza broke out epidemically 
at the close of 1847, and was exceedingly f&tal in London and in some towns 
during that and the following winter quarter of 1848, when the mortality was at the 
rate of 2*770 per cent, per annum. The mean annual rate of mortality in the four 
quarters of the eleven years, 1838-48 was 2*220 per cent.; 2*080 per cent., or 
lowest, in 1845 ; 2*457 per cent., or highest, in the year 1847. It will be seen in 
the annexed table that the mortality in England is highest in the winter quarter, 
comprising January, February, and March; lowest in the summer quarter, com- 
prising Jidy, August, September. The winter of 1846, remarkable for extraordi- 
nary mildness, was an exception to this rule; the mortality was at the rate of 2*144 
per cent, annually ; but the high mortality of the latter was more than a conqiensa- 
tion for the saving of life in the former half of the year. 

Although epidemic cholera has been in England since October, 1848, and has 
prevailed more or less up to the present time in parts of the country, the general 
mortality has been, and is, considerably below the average. This is enoouraging, 
and should stimulate all sanatory improvements ; for summer is the season in whidi 
the epidemic is most to be dreaded. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis^ showing the Number of Deaths firm eS 
CauseSy in the Quarters ending March of the Jnntr TearSy 1846-47*48--49. 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



Quarter* ending Mar.* 



I84«. 1847. 1848. 1849. 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



QuarteneBdiag Uv.* 



1846. I8C. iS«L 



A LL CaI/SKS 

SpiCiriBDCAOSBB 

I. Zymotic Diteaf es. . . . 
Sporadic Dibbasbs. 

II. Dropsy,Cancer,and I 

other Disease* of I 
uncertain or va* ( 
riable Seat J 

I II. Tubercular Diseaiet. . 

I V . Diseases of theBrain, i 

Spinal Marrow, > 
NerTeMnd Senses ) 

V. DiscasesoftheHeart 

and Blood Vessels 

VI. Diseases of the 

Lungs and of the 
other Organs of 

Respiration 

VII. Diseases of the Sto-) 
mach. Liver, and I, 
other Organs of ' 

Discstion 

VIII. Diseasesof the Kid^ 



neys, &c.. 
■ •dbii • ' 



IX. Cbildbirih, Diseases) 

ofthe Uterus, &c.) 

X. Rhenmatisiii, Dis-i 

cases uftheBoneSf > 

Joints, &c ' 

XI. Diseasesof theSkin, i 

CeUularTissue,&c/ 

X I I. Malformations 

XIII. Premature Birth & \ 

Debility J 

XIV. Atrophy 

XV. Age 

XVI. Suddent 

XVII. Violence, Privation,! 

Cold, and Intern- > 
perance / 



12,878 
2,310 



2,278 
1,668 

466 
2,176 

779 

130 

160 

121 

28 
61 
SOU 
224 
612 
137 

458 



Small Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping Cough .... 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza 

Purpura and Scurvy 

Ague 

Remittent Fever.... 

Infantile Fever 

Typhus 

Mctria, or Puer-1 

peral Fever, see > 

Childbirth j 

Rheumatic Fever, ( 

see Rheumatism ) 

Erysipelas 

Svphilis 

Noma or Canker.) 

•ee Mortification ) 

Hydrophobia 

Haemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Morliflcation 

Cancer 

Gout 



16,289 
16,246 
1,964 



(M2 

2,606 
1,866 

666 

4,066 

816 

169 
206 



289 
971 
173 



16,466 
16,366 
4,203 



676 
2;>86 



77 


82 


401 


99 


221 


196 


767 


644 


79 


67 


86 


88 


119 


178 


20 


84 


7 


3 


22 


63 


6 


16 


4 


4 


16 


26 


19 


)9 


410 


442 



1,786 
476 

3<S67 



181 
129 



67 

301 



487 



466 

616 

874 

90 

40 

244 

44 

9 

678 

23 

7 

19 

18 

922 

109 

19 
196 
84 



9 


3 


8 


1 




1 


87 


68 


86 


196 


289 


19H 


18 


18 


81 


16 


19 


16 


9 




6 


44 


67 


68 


238 


180 


222 


8 


20 


10 



16<438 

I6;»i 

4,120 



643 

21,382 
l,r>87 

628 



2,986 



792 

164 
123 

121 

16 
48 
301 
282 
662 
167 

416 



173 

776 

90ft 

77 

88 

284 

42 

616 

ba 

16 

6 

19 

4 



IIS 



187 
22 



68 

248 
27 
12 

4 

60 

281 

8 



III. Scrofula 

Tabes Mesentcrica. . 
Phthisis or Con- \ 

sumption ) 

Hydrocephalus .... 

IV. Cephalitis 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens. . 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Brain. &c. 

V. Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease of Heart 

VI. Laryngitis 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Disease of Lunga, &c 

VIL Teething 

Quinsey 

Gastritis 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis. 

Ascites 

Ulceration (of In- ( 

testiiies, &cj . . I 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception .... 
Stiictureofthcln- | 

testine Canal . . ) 
DIs. of Stomach, &c. 
Disease of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liver 

Disease of Spleen .. 

VIII. Nephritis 

Mepbrla (or ( 

Bright*s Disease) J 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 

IX. Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 
Chi1dbirth,seeiJ^retrik 
Dis. of Uterus, &c. 

X. Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease of Joints,&c* 

XI. Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Disease of Skin, &c. 

XVII- Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast! 

Milk, see Priva-> 

tion & Atrophy ' 

Neglect 

Cold, see Privation.. 

Poison 

Burns and Scalds. . 

Hanging, &c 

Drowning 

Fract ures and Con 

tusions 

Wounds 

Other Violence 

Causes not speciBcd 



63 

192 
1,838 



75 
139 

1,671 

488 
1&8 



278 i 542 
S4 . 47 



» 7* 
233 IS 



138 , 

364 i 



14» 
314 



73 

7 

21 

611 

167 

17 

18 

420 

35 

758 

8S 

94« 

244 

160 

139 

10 

24 

117 

48 

2SI 



be 

8 
78 

49 
34 

131 
6 
10 



484 



34 



2 

lis 

3 

28 

1>9 

» 
14 



1.661 

67 

l.»0 

626 

2»1 

143 

17 

25 

103 

61 

36 

94 

68 

91 

9 



SI 
149 

I 
» 



S 

9 
13 

8 

16 

116 

3 

146 

43 

1 

73 

67 

4 

9 

IS 

13 

22 



394 J 



39 41 

91 > 91 

1 i 

31 1 » 

634| 6» 

169 j m 

36 S 

16' a 

43S «? 



41 

•5 



I.4I6 

817 
174 > 19 
134; u» 
a& 

SI 
123 
74 
34 Iff 

» 
W 



93 1 

I 
S3 
SI I 
I3S i 

S 

7 ; 
41 ' 

n! 

IS 

86 



43 : 

4 

6 

13 I 
•7 I 
18 



4r 

41 
19 



44 



3! 

77! 



139 I 

SS I 



4 
16 

rc 

sc 

61 
114 
» 
16 



BolTti ri^?r.l,yK^™***""*^'®^ Lewi,ham,and sub-district of Hampsiead.was included in the Metro- 
SSl cSStafned l^the tSS?-M*''".*"!K*'' ^^* '**' *»»« ""' *»™*- Therefore the deaths for previous vcan ai« 
t Undirthe hcJdof^ISddi^^^^^ S"**'"* ^""^^ ^^^V *«« respectively (I&) 168, (l8«) 142. 

has not been ascertahied or ^a^^^^^^^ ^""•,^*1 "''^ °"'y <**^*'»»« described as sudden, of which thecaoe 

" fJund dMd.""niwVal cau.« •» il ^&c *" **"'**' returned by the Coroner in vague term., nicli as 
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PRICES OF 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Wurkkmi^ 



Districts marked out by the 

Registrar-General, and 

Central Unions contained 

therein. 



Metropolit. 

East LondoD 

Holbom 



South Eastern Counties, 

Maidstone 

Fareham 



South Midland Counties, 
Northampton 

Cambridge 



Eastern Counties. 
Ipswich 



South Western Counties. 
Devizes 

Redruth 

Bath 



Western Counties, 
Gloucester 



Walsall 



North Midland Counties, 
Glossop 



North Western Counties, 

Macclesfield 

Burnley 

Preston 



North Eastern Counties, 
Sheffield 

Huddersfield 

Sculcoates 



Northern Counties, 
Gateshead 



Kendal 



Wales, 

Haverfordwest 

St. Asaph 



Average Weekly 

Ck>8t per Head 

of In-door Paupers. 



1 



s. d. 
2 10 
2 91 



2 7i 

2 lU 

3 Of 
2 5f 

2 4 

2 2i 



7i 



H 
2J 

7 
7 

5* 

3i 

2» 
21 4f 



2 5} 

3 6 

2 bl 



2 Oi 
2 8i 

2 5} 



2 H 

2 3 

3 

2 

2 2} 

2 2^ 

2 U 



3* 
lOi 

4i 

7 
21 

H 

34 

3 

lOi 

5^ 
5* 



11 

n 



s, d. 
3 Oi 
3 4 



2 11 

3 2 

3 7f 
3 Of 

2 9^ 

2 5f 

1 10 
2 



;i 



2 9^ 
4 4i 

2 10 



2 74 
2 11 

2 11 



3 0} 

2 6 

3 lOi 

2 5i 

2 74 



2 4 
2 4f 



I 



f. d. 
2 7 
2 4 



2 24 

2 4 

2 1 

2 3 

2 3 

2 1 

2 2 

2 24 

2 2 

1 10 

2 14 



2 14 
2 1 

2 1 



2 04 
2 2 
1 11 

1 104 

2 3 



2 3 
2 



I. 

r 



6 
64 



54 
[6 
164 

54 
6 

54 

104 
6 
54 



6 
64 

84 



lU 



H 



i 



is 

s § 



J. 

5f 
64 



54 
64 I 
54 i 

6J 
6 

5 

5* 

6 
44 

nil 

54 

ISM 

4* 



9 
9| 



04 



I 
6 



9 7 Ocwt- 



3f 



64 
54 



n 



t 6buf^eL 



,15 9 224 lbs.: 



4f jl2 sack. 



20 satk. 



13 3 load. 
12 5 „ 

12 9 „ 



13 14 M j 

13 „ I 

9peck. I 

6 6 cwt. 

7 stone. 

9 Hob. 



1849.3 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, &c. 

<>f the foUowing UnionSy during the Quarter ended at Lady-Dajf^ 1848. 



I 



I 



5 



i 



MioMUuMiit ArUdM. 



<* 



2* 



3f 
2» 



24 
2* 

2* 

2 
2* 

2* 
2* 

1» 

2 

1» 

U 



2 



9, d, 
5 11 
5 8 



5 9 

6 

5 9 

6 

5 8 

6 

5 8 
5 10 

5 9 

5 4 

6 



5 9 

5 9 

6 



6 

7 

5 6 

e 



5 6 
fi 6 



9. d, 

47 cwt. 

46 cwt. 



48 cwt. 

4) lb. 

51 cwt. 

44 cwt. 

48 cwt. 



5ilb. 

cwt. 
cwt. 



44 cwt. 

45 cwt. 

51b. 



5ilb. 

36 cwt. 

5ilb. 

5i lb. 

5 41 fltn. 

4S cwt. 

5 stane 



55 cwt< 
5 lb. 



9. d. 
21 5 
20 6 



22 6 

23 

16 8 

22 

19 5 

18 6 

20 
12 

111 SI 

7 5 



10 
9 

15 10 



5 

7 5f 
17 6 

15 6 
U 11 

15 



9. d. 
3 01 
3 2 



3 4 

3 2 

3 6 

3 6 



3 9 

3 10 
3 3 



3 3 



3 4 



3 6 

4 D 



4 3 
3 6 



U 



Table Beer, 5«. Barrel. 
Porter, 33#. BarreL 



Ale, lOd, gallon. 



** 

44 




5 


.... 




1 




„.. 


44 


U 


4J 


2i 


.... 


1 


.... 


0* 


44 




44 


o» 


6 




H 


04 



(Rice, 26«. cwt. Pearl Barley, 
\ 24«. cwt. Soda, 8«. 6(f. cwt. 
Rice, 2^ lb. Salt, 2t. cwt. 



rBacon, %\d, lb. Beer, Id. gal. 
I Porter, 1«. 6J. gallon. 

Rice, 23#. cwt. Salt, 2#. cwt. 

Rice, 20#. cwt. 



Bacon, 7}<f. lb. 

Rice, 28t. cwt. Bacon, SJcf. lb. 



Treacle, 2\d. lb. 



Bacon, 61<i. lb. Treacle, 21 J. lb. 
(Rice, bd, and 2d. lb. Currants, 
\ 4^J.lb. Table Beer, 3} J. gal. 



(Rice, 2#. Ill J. 
i 74^. lb. 
Rice, 2\d, lb. 



stone. Cocoa, 



I Coffee, \9.id. lb. Treftcle»3#. 8rf, 

( Ric^e, 2d. lb. Coffee, l», 4rf. lb. 
\ Treade, 2\d, lb. 

Ciilin, 7#, ton. 

Rice, M. lb. Tamips, 22#, Cod. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31, 1848. 

The mean of the nambera in the first colamn is 29*837 inches, and this valoe 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England daring the quarter ending 
March 31, 1849. The difference between this number and the separate results con- 
tained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of obserracion and 
reduction, the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitudes, and partly 
from the index errors of the instruments not having been determined. In most 
cases, the sums of these errors are small. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for Guemaey, and those places 
situated in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire is 45^ ; for those places situated 
south of latitude 52^, including Chidiester and Hartwell, is 41°4 ; for those places 
situated between the latitudes of 52^ and 53**, including Saffron Walden and Lan- 
caster, is 40^7 ; for those places situated between the latitudes 53*^ and 54°, induding 
Derby and York, is 40^; and for Whitehaven, Durham, and Newcastle is 40°5. 
The values may be considered as those of the mean temperature of the air for these 
parallels of latitude during the quarter ending March 31, 1849. 

The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 10*^4 ; at 
Liverpool and Whitehaven was 6^7; south of latitude 52** was 12**6; between the 
latitudes of 52° and 54° was 11°5 ; and at Durham and Newcastle was 11°5. 

llie greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Hart- 
well, Aylesbury, Latimer, — ^in fact, in and near the Yale of Aylesbury ; and the least 
occurred at Whitehaven, Liverpool, and Guernsey. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 65^ at Highfidd 
House, 63°7 at Hartwell, and 63°5 at Latimer. The lowest thermometer readings 
were 10°0 at Saffron Walden, ll.°0 at Leeds, and 12°0 at Hartwell. The extreme 
range of temperature of the air during the quarter in England was therefore about 
55°, most likely somewhat less than this value. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermom)!ter in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 28°1 ; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 33°5 ; south of latitude 
52° was 40°3, and north of 52° was 42°1. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 41^1, 
south of latitude 52° was 37''6; between the latitude of 52° and 53° was 36°5, and 
north of 53° was 37°2. 

The direction of the wind has been mostly S.W., at some few places it seems to 
have prevailed for some time from the N.W. 

From the numbers in the eleventh column, the distribution of doud has bea 
such as to cover about three-fifths of the whole sky. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at Wakefidd, Fdmouth, IVuro, 
and Helston, the average number at these places was 53. It fell on the least num- 
ber of days at Oxford, Saffron Wdden, Durham, and Leicester, and the average 
number at these places was 35. The stations at which the largest falls have taken 
place were Stonyhurst, Fdmouth, Whitehaven, and Leeds. The falls were smallest 
in amount at Durham, particularly York, Holkham, and Oxford. The average fidl 
in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire was 7 '2 inches ; south of latitude 52^ 
was 5*1 inches; between latitudes 52^ and 53° was 4 inches; and north of 53°, 
omitting Stonyhurst, was 4*3 inches. 

The smallness of the fall at Durham is remarkable, between January 31 and 
March 28 only 0*14 inches fell. 

The number in columns 14 to 18 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station, from which we find that — 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for all places (excepting Corn- 
wall and Devonshire), in the quarler ending March 31, 1849, was 2*8 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air was 0*4 grains. 
The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 0*860 grains. 
The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been predpitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 3*3 
inches. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the mean height of 160 feet under the 
mean pressure, temperature, and humidity, was 547 grains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3*2 grains; 0*5 grains; 
0*878, 3*8 inches, 547 grains at the mean height of 120 feet. 
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REVENUE. 
Abgtract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Orea$ Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 6th Jufyy 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof .—\Continued from page 185.) 



Sonroes of Rareniie. 


Years ending ffth July. 


1848. 


1849. 


Increue. 


Decrease. 


Customs . 


£ 

17,888,988 

12,263,233 

6,449,108 

4,306,703 

5,411,253 

787,000 

71,000 

150,406 


£ 

18,810,774 

12,196,913 

6.103,408 

4,339,500 

5,362,083 

849,000 

130,000 

204,564 


£ 
921,786 

32^797 

62i000 
59,000 
54,158 


£ 


Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown liands 


66,320 
345,700 

49il70 


Miscdlaneous 




Total Ordinary Revenae .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Advances.... 


47,327,691 
455,021 
267,203 
422,485 


47,996,242 

84,284 

606,568 

511,789 


1,129,741 

339!365 
89,304 


461,190 
370,737 


Total Income 

Deduct! 


48,472,400 
Urease 


49,198,883 


1,558,410 
831,927 


831,927 



Increase ( 


jn the Year 




726,483 




Sources of Rerenue. 




1848. 


1849. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown L«nds 


£ 

4.447,832 

3,473,803 

1,557,640 

2,034,133 

988,401 

136,000 

10,000 

9,227 


£ 

4,128,777 

3,020,602 

1,619.697 

2,054,730 

1,033,240 

196,000 

40,000 

70,140 


£ 

62!057 
20,597 
44,839 
60,000 
30,000 
60,913 


£ 
319.055 
453,201 


Miscellaneous 








Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
China Monev r.r. 


12,657.036 

168,600 
86,813 


12,163,186 

169,875 
170,841 


278,406 
84>28 


772,256 


Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances .... 


58,725 


Total Income 


12,912,449 
Deduct Inc 


12,443,902 
rease 


362,434 


830,981 
. 362,434 



Decrease on the Quarter 468,547 



Consolidated. Fund Operati&ns. — The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th July, 1849, was 12,454,601/. The 
total charge upon it was 79282,985/., leaving a surplus of 5,171,616/. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th July, 1849, 
is stated at 464,958/. 
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COBN. 



AveriMS Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales^ durvnesd 
TVeek of the Second Quarter of 1849; together wuh the Average JPriees fir t*« 
whole Quarter. --{Comtinued from p, 186.) 



ItotiimB reoeiytd at the Oorn Oflloe. 
1849. 



Wheat. 



Weeldy 

Ayerage 



A«sr«t&to 

Avwag* 

of Six 

Weeks 

rcmtatli« 

Dutj. 



Weekly 
Arerage 



Barley. 



Oata. 



Weekly 
Average 



Rye. 



Weekly 



Ateraga A' 



Weekly 



Weekly 



Weeks endlBf 
1849. 

AprU 7 .. 

14 .. 

21 .. 

28 .. 

May 5 ., 

12 .. 

19 .. 

26 .. 

June 3 . . 

9 .. 

16 .. 

28 .. 

80 .. 

Arerage of ) , 
the Quarter J * * 



44 
44 

U 
46 
46 
45 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 



44 10 
44 8 
44 6 

44 8 

45 



44 8 

44 6 
44 8 



28 9 
28 6 
28 8 
28 10 

28 11 

29 
28 
27 9 
27 10 
26 11 
26 5 
36 5 
25 6 



16 8 

17 3 
17 6 
17 5 
17 8 
17 9 
17 7 

17 7 

18 
18 9 
17 11 



36 5 
38 1 

33 4 

37 5 

35 4 

34 3 

35 9 

36 

36 6 

35 4 

36 8 
35 9 

37 9 



38 1 

28 5 
38 11 

29 8 
29 8 
99 5 

80 7 

81 3 
SI 7 
31 7 

50 8 
80 10 

51 



«. i. 

30 

30 11 

38 9 

39 9 
30 1 
SO 10 
39 II 
82 4 
38 4 
30 4 

80 4 

81 5 
81 5 



44 10| 



37 9^ 



17 6^ 



35 6i 



SO 1$ 80 9 



Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 5th Aprils 6th Ma^^ and 6th June^ 1849 ; the QuantsUes Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remoMng w 
Warehouse at the close ofthem,-^{Coatinuedfromp. 186.) 



WHEAT. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantitlea entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month *Ib end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


OoloniaL 


IVital. 


1849 
5th April 
5th May 
5th June 


qrs. 
686,016 
861,410 
419,698 


qrs. 

405 
966 


qrs. 
636,016 
361,816 
420,564 


569,602 
882,761 
416,210 


qrs. 

644 
2,033 


qrs. 
669,602 
383,396 
4184^43 


qra. 
190^007 
169,668 
172,748 


qrs. 
1.417 
1,178 

111 


qra. 
191,434 
170,731 
172,859 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


QaantitieB entered for Home 


In Bond at the Month'send. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


TotaL 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1849 
6th April 
5th May 
6th June 


CWU. 

807,617 
143,880 
211,251 


cwts. 
768 
782 
648 


cwts. 
808,370 
144,621 
211399 


cwts. 
863.799 
228,270 
273,166 


cwts. 

2,509 

14,884 

828 


CWU. 

356,808 
348,154 
373,978 


CWtB. 

820,264 
285,760 
172,985 


cwts. 

31,386 
7433 
6.959 


cwts. 
341,560 
343^98 
179^4 



1849.] 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK OF KMOLAMD. 



An Account^ pursuant to the Act of the 1th and Sth Vietoriay e. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 28th April, the 2Qth May, and the 2Srd 
June, lQ49.^{Continued/romp. 187.) 





IssuK Dkpabtxbnt. 






Weeks ending 




28th April, 1840. 


fl6th May, 1840. 


SSrd Jane, 1849. 


Notes issued 


£ 
27,602,285 


£ 

27,600,186 


£ 

28,304,655 








11.016,100 

2,084,000 

13,278,716 

828,660 


11,016,100 

2.084,000 

18,176,666 

823,660 


11,015,100 


Other Securities 


2,084,000 


Gold Coin snd Bullion 

Silver Bullion 


14,016,086 
288,660 






Total 


27,602,285 


27,600,185 


28,804,655 



Bankiko Depabtment. 



ProDrietors' Caoital 


14,668.000 
8,127,170 
2.782,100 

11,778,602 
1,120,832 


14,668,000 
8,161,602 
6.370,866 
0,756,000 
1,110,882 


14,663.000 


Rest 


8,111,441 


Public Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other BUls 


7,880.000 

0,336,027 

087,646 


Total 


83.870.204 


83,040,780 


85,870,004 


Government Securities, including \ 
Dead Weight Annuities . . . . ) 

Other Securities 

Notes 


13,067,260 

10.006.826 

8,638,025 

783;274 


14,176,607 

0.887.316 

0,080,035 

807,081 


14.327,240 

0,721,867 

10,437,420 

883,468 


Gold and Silver Coin 


Total 


33,870,204 


38,040,780 


85.870,004 



COUNTAT BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom^ 
during the weeks ending 24rA March, 21st April, I9th May, and IQth June, 
1B49.— (Continued /romp. 187.) 



B-nW MthMawh. 


Slst April, 
1849. 


19th May, 
1849. 


16th Jane, 
1849. 


England— Private Banks 

Joint Stock Banks 

Scotland— Chartered, Private, and 

Joint Stock Banks .... 
Ireland— Bank of Ireland 

Private and Joint Stock 
Banks / 


8,466,075 
2,500,876 

2»085,120 

2,608,650 

1,808,100 


8,686,800 
2,708,318 

2,007,015 

2,604,150 

1,772.671 


8,717,477 
2,820,622 

8,120,180 

2,610,500 

1.677,388 


8,516,657 
2,661,806 

8,880,002 

2,481.775 

1,664,608 


Total 


18.804.721 


18,760^4 


18,055,076 


18,604,288 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An AnafysU of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted im each 
Month of the Quarter ending SOth June, 1849 ; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which th^ have occurred.-^Qmtinued 
from p. 188.) 



COUNTIEB. 



i 


i 


§ 


< 


s 


•^ 


22 


27 


32 


1 






1 




2 


1 






1 


1 




3 


1 
1 
1 


1 


1 




1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 




2 


1 


i 


3 


3 


2 


1 




3 


1 


5 


3 


3 


7 


.... 


2 


*i 


6 


17 


20 


12 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


4 


i 


6 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


5 


... 


1 


1 
2 


i 


i 


2 


4 


7 


5 


4 


2 


5 


.... 


1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 
2 


1 
2 


4 


2 


2 


1 






1 


2 


.... 


7 


11 


8 


6 


3 


4 


110 


118 


122 



TRADES. 



Metropolu.. 



Bedford 

Berks 

Buck* 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Deron 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hante 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex (exclusive) 

of the Metropolis) J 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset (including) 

Bristol) t 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey (exclusiye of) 

the Metropolis) / 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

wats 

Worcester 

York (East Riding) .... 

„ (North Riding) 

„ (West Riding) .... 
Wales 



Agriculture end connected 
Trades, 

Farmers 

Agricultural Implement ) 

Makers, 8cc j 

Com Factors 

MUlers and Malstert ....kr.. 

Hop Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse and Cattle Dealers, and ) 

WoobUplers ] 

Mining and connected Trades. 

Mining Firms 

Blasting Works 



Man^factures. 

Woollen Manufacturers 

Cotton ,t 

Linen „ 

Silk ., 

Printers and Dyers - 

Laee Manu&cturers 

Hosiery „ 

Hardware „ 

Earthenware,, 

Glass „ 

Paper „ 

Builders 

Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers and Merchants 

Shipowners, Warehousemen , ) 
Brokers, and Wholesale > 
Dealers generally J 

Retail and Handicrqft Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Com and Hay Dealers 

Innkeepers and Victuallers 

Wine and Spirit Merchants .... 
Dealers in Grocery, Drugs,) 

and Spices / 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Clothmg / 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Furniture / 

Coach Builders 

Miscellaneous 



2 5 
4 3 

1 

21 



10 8 



Total 110118 122 
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The Commercial Colonies, their GeographieaU Distribution^ Area, and 
Population, generally. 

The most obvious division of the British possessions abroad is that 
su^ested by their immediate relation to the Home Government; the. 
executive authority being exercised, as to thoso incbided in the Esist 
India Company's Charter, through the Board of Control, and as to the 
rest, through the Colonial Office. The present paper has reference 
only to those under the Colonial Office. These were, in 1826, as 
follows: — 

InN0KTHAM.«cA. ^'SSSr 

Canada, Upper and Lower ^ 400,000 

New Brunswick 30,000 

Nova Scotia 18,000 

Prince Edward Island ^ 2,000 

Newfoundland 36,000 



486,000 

These possessions stretch from the 42nd to about the 50th deg. of N. lat. The 
rest of British North America— the whole being estimated at 2,500^000 sq. miles — 
is known as the Hudson's Bay Territory. 
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Comnureial Progren iff tki 



P^or. 



Atmlm9^ 



In the WssT Ikdibi. 

The Bahamas 3,647 

Jamaica 6|256 

Tlie Leeward Islands^ tix. — 

Antigua 107 

St.Kitt's 68 

Dominica not ascertained* 

Nevis 41 

The Virgin Isles not asoertainedf 

Montserrat 47 

The Windward Islands, tIz. — 

Trinidad ^ 2,020 

Grenada not ascertained^ 

St. Vincent not ascertained} 

St. Lucia not ascertainedlj 

Tbhego 89 

BaAadoee 162 

Continental — 

Honduras not ascertained 



latheWsttlKDtsb 



Aieabi §9. mfiaa 
(wflmaiwl) 
British Guiana, viz. — 

Demerara 1 

Essequibo >not aioertiiiiedf 

Berbioe J 

la Antic A. 

The Settlements oa tiie Westetm 
Coast, vis. — 
The Gold Coast] area not set* 
Sierra Leone .... >tied, but es- 
Gambia | mated at .... 8,000 

The Cape of Good Hope ISO.OOO 

In the Indian Ocban. 

Ceylon 24,700 

Mauritius ^ 676 

In AOSTAAUA. 

New South Wales aiw mnetded 

Van Diemen's Land. 27,000 



And also the foUowing military or maritime stations; frhkh, as they fliiiiiot be 
said properly to have any commerce, are omitted from the investigation, — 



Heligoland 
The Bermudas 
Gibraltar 
Malta 



St Helena 
Ascension 

and 
The Falkland Ishadt. 



In the interval between 1826 and 1846, there were added to t&e 
Australian settlements, — 

Western Austrslia, in 1829 1..^ ^,,:, 

South Australia, in 1834 |area Wttettw. 

New Zealand, in 1839 86,000 sq. miles. 

These will be introdaced as successive extensions of the Aostfmliaa 
group of colonies. The other additions during the same interval 
were — 

Hong Kong, a maritime station on the coast of China, ki 1842; and 
Natal, an offshoot of the Cape colony, in 1S44. 

These do not seem to require further notice: Hong Kong, apart 
from its recent acquirement, being rather a maritime station than & 
commercial colony; and Natal, still mor\9 recently acquired^ not yei 
affording materials even for a trustworthy estimate of its commeicial 
character. 

It will at once bd observed, that these possessions, so far as thej 
are actually occupied by Europeans, are all either small islands, or 
territories stretching along the coasts of large islands or continents. 
If there be any exceptions to this rule, they exist only where pastoral 
occupations, as at the Cape of Good Hope and irf Austialm, facilitate 

* Length 30 miles ; greatest breadth 15 miles. 

t Tortc^ the principal British island, and containing nearly the whole of the 
British population, is about 12 miles long, with an average hreadth of 4 miles. 

t Length 17 miles ; greatest breadth 9 miles. 

§ Length 17 miles ; greatest breadth 10 miles. 

II Length 35 miles ; ayerage breadth 12 miles. 

"i The territory claimed by Great Britain comprises about 76,000 square miles ; 
but the greater part of this (about 64,000 square miles) is also claimed by Veneautela; 
^d a part of what n claimed by Vencsuela is also claimed by Braril.— See Sir R. 
Bchomburgk s Map attached to his Description of British Gnxana, 1840. 
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the profitable occupatian of very large tracts of country by a small 
number of persons. The richest and most populous localities are, in 
every instance, those most easily approached by sea. And it will 
appear, on examining the nature of the commerce of tht se scattered ' 
communities, that they are also, grenerally, much more dt'pt ndt>nt upon 
supplies from without^ than the inhabitants of any long-settled country. 
It seems to follow, therefore, that they are at once well adapted for 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world, and peculiarly 
exposed to maritime invasion or control. 

The geographical distribution of the whole territory may be roughly 
stated thus : — 



Nofftk of the Tropics — 

The North American ColoDiei 

Between the Tropics — 

The West Indian Colonies 

The AfHcan Coast Settlements 

Ceylon 

Msnritkn 

Abottt one-third ef Autcalia ^ 

South of the Tropics — 

The Cape of Good Hope 

The remaining two-thirds of Australia, New Zea-) 
land, 8cc / 



Wsnov 

Grbxnwicb. 

AreslBBq.mlleft 



Bast or 

GaacNWicif. 

AmlBaq.mnes. 



2,500,000 

85,000 
8,000 



24,700 

676 

1,000,000 

130,000 
2,100,000 



It 19 only in the settlements between the tropics that agricultural 
produce enters largely into the exports. North of the tropics, the 
cutting of timber from uncleared lands, and the catching and curing of 
fish^ fbm the bases of exterior commerce; and south of the tropics the 
colonies are of a decidedly pastoral character. 

An estimate of the entire population of these colonies, at the 
begimHng and end of the period in view (founded upon details 
presmtly to be stated as to each group), must be in some degree 
imperfect; but may, for general purposes, be stated thus: 





1826. 


1846. 




TotaL 


Total. 


WBIiM, 
bfcitliiiata. 


Whites of 

British Birth 

orDcaoent, 

byeatimatoi 


V *♦!. A ro» Mil* 


900,000 
808,000 
120,000 

94,000 
1,350,000 


1,995.000 
936,000 
170,000 
305,000 
180.000 

1,500,000 
420,000* 


1,995,000 

65,000 

75,000 

185 

10,000 

5,500 

310,000 


1,100,000 


WeAt Indian Colonies 


60,000 


Cme of GooA Hone 


20,000 


African Coast Settlements 

Mauritius - 

Ceylon 


170 
3,000 
3,000 


Australian Colonies „,...,„.. 


300,000 







♦ Tndodin^tlke aborigines of New ZealaiEd, who alone appetf to hare been brought 
into any distinct enuttcntiott. 

2 a2 
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Whence the total popnlation of the British Colonies of the class 
here dealt with may be supposed to have been in round numbers, in 
1826, alwut 3,750,000; in 1846, about 5,500,000; the total White 
population in 1846 about 2,460,000; and the Wlutes of British bix^ 
or descent, about 1,486,000. 

The distinctions of tex and age are perhaps more impcntant to the 
character of a commercial community than those of colour and desoent; 
and the communities here brought under one view exhibit, as might 
be expected, some remarkable varieties in the distribution of both. 

As to sex : in the North American group the number of males and 
females would appear to be nearly equal. In the West Indit*a, the 
latest censuses, if they may be relied upon, show an excess of females 
varying from 1 4 to 1 8 per cent, in the colonies in which the recent 
immigration of males has not evidently disturbed the normal propor- 
tion. In the Cape Colony there is an apparent excess of m^des, of 
about 7 per cent.; and at Ceylon a like excess of 7 or 8 per cent. 
In Mauritius, in 1846, the females were to the males, apparently, as 
about 51 to 100; in New South Wales, as 66 to 100; in South 
Australia, as 76 to 100; and in Van Diemen's Land only as 46 to 100. 

As to age: the colonies receiving immigrants seem generally to 
have an excess of infants and persons of mature but not advanced age, 
nearly pniportioned to the extent of the additions recently thns made 
to their population. But that the normal condition of populations 
comparatively free from the influence of either immigration or emi- 
gration is anything but uniform in this respect, and therefore that the 
volume and cliaracter of the stream inwards (or outwards) does not 
altogether determine the various deviaticms from those proportions at 
each age with which we are most familiar at home, may be inferred 
from the following table relative to five countries in which the manner 
of taking the censuses admits of a direct comparison. 



England and Wales (1841) 

Ireland (1841 

Lower Canada (1844) 

United States (1840) 

Jamaica l^^V 



In eaoh 10»000 of tbe Fupnlatfon*. 



Under 10 Taan 
of A^. 



2^521 
2,845 
3,301 
3,161 
2,624 



OverOOYei 

ofi^ 



720 
425 
441 
394 
687 



Total of InfiuKto 



3,241 
3,270 
3,741 
3,555 
3^11 



The comparative superiority of the condition of England and 
Jamaica, both in the small proportion of their ineffective population, 
and in the large proportion of aged persons, is remarkable, and con- 
trasts strongly with the opposite conditions in the United States and 
Lower Canada. How much of the difference is due to the former 
being little, and the latter much, disturbed by migration, though a 

* See, as to England and Wales, and Ireland, the censnses as published ; as to 
Lower Canada, Appendix D. to the 5th vol. of the Joumal of the LegialatiTe As- 
sembly, Session 1846 ; as to the United States, the official censm, at pobUthed ; and 
as to Jamaica, the Sessional Paper (Commons), No. 426 of 1845« 
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most interestiog question, is one scarcely within the scope of the 
present inquiry. 

Sources of Information. 

Tbo ficrures used in the present paper have been collected partly 
fn^m the Revenue Tables of the Buard of Trade and the Sessional 
Papers of the House of Commons, and partly from the manuscript 
records of the Colonial Office*. For access to the latter the author is 
indebted to the permission of Earl Grey, kindly and promptly granted 
on representation of the use intended to be made of it. These n^Cords 
consist, principally, of what are called the " Blue Books," — volumes 
of printed forms sent to each colony in blank, to be filled up, annually, 
with an account of the Revenue and Expenditure; with particulars 
of the various soveminent establishments, civil, military, and eccle* 
siastical; and with certain details touching the population, commerce, 
shipping, and agriculture of the colony. The earliest date in the series 
is 1821; but, as might be expected, the system then begun was not, 
for some years, brought into complete operation; and down even to a 
recent date the accounts received from some of the colonies, particu- ' 
larly with reference to their commerce, are very imperfect. This will 
not seem unaccountable when it is remembered that the first public 
acknowledgment of the value of commercial statistics to the statesman, 
by the formation of a Statistical Department at the Board of Trade, 
was made so lately as 1 832, and that the Statistical Society of London 
has existed only since 1834. 

It is also to be observed that the original purpose of the colonial 
** Blue Books" would appear to have been rather the formation of a 
current record of the Revenue and Expenditure, and of changes in the 
staff of tlie various government establishments of each colony, than 
the collection of materials for its commercial history. And the means 
adopted to obtain the required information point to the same conclu- 
sion: for though commercial accounts, as of Imports, Exports, and 
Shipping, were obtainable only from the officers of the colonial Custom 
Houses, and these were subordinate not to the Colonial Office, but to 
the Treasury, it does not appear that any arrangements have ever 
existed for ensuring the assistance or co-operation of the officers of 
Customs in the preparation of the Blue Books, or that such assistance 
is, in fact, regularly rendered. In short, the commercial information 
contained in these books has hitherto (with a few exceptions) formed 
a comparatively small portion of their contents; and for the reasons I 
have stated this portion is often imperfect. 

Interett of the present Inquiry. 

A comprehensive view of the subject stated in the title seems to 
suggest the propriety of first regarding, however cursorily, its relation 
to the general current of our commercial history; and in this relation, 
indeed, will the chief interest of the present inquiry be found. 

If asked what, as a commercial people, we have been doing during the 
last half century, besides labouring, buying, selling, and accumulating, 
we might answer that we have been changing our methods, by getting 

«" A few oCliar looroes of mformation hsnre been relied upon oocHioiiallji but the 
Mithority is reierred to in every initance. 
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rid of slavery and monopoly. The wisdom of what we have done in either 
direction is not here in view. But it is obvious that, in workin|r towaidi 
these ends, we have introduced g^eat changes into the commercial lela- 
tions of the colonies to each other, and to the mother-conntrj. 

During the whole of the period now particularly in view, and 
for some time before, the trade of the colonies was in a state of 
transition. The war which terminated in 1815 had tightened the 
bonds of interest between the United Kingdom and all its ont>lying 
dependencies: by making them, for the time, commercial depots and 
stations for the collection and equipment of our naval forces. The 
colonies thus acquired a special value; and while the war lasted the 
general interruption of commerce caused the fetters of *' the Colonial 
system" to be comparatively little felt. After the monopoly of war 
ceased, that of legislative restriction, growing more palpable and 
galling, rapidly became untenable. Having forbidden the introduction 
of new slaves into the sugar plantations, we could scarcely continue 
to prohibit the feeding of those already possessed from the cheapest 
sources of supply. Accordingly, in 1822, the restrictions on the 
colonial trade, m this respect, were relaxed; and further relaxations 
were made in 1825* (by 6 Geo. IV. c. 114), in 1833 (by 3 and 4 
Will. 17, c. 59), and in 1843 (by 5 ?ind 6 Yict. c. 49). In the mean 
time we also prohibited altogether the use of compulsory labour in the 
polonies, although in the most productive of them it had previously 
been deemed essential to the efficient cultivation of the soil. And i^ 
home we have, of late years, reduced, very considerably, the diffe- 
rential duties on importations by which we formerly gave to colonial 
producers a virtual monopoly of the home market. Further, a single 
glance at the circumstances attending these changes shows tiiat they 
were intimately connected with corresponding changes in our com- 
mercial relations with the rest of the world. A period of peace 
unbroken among the cliief maritime powers for more tnan thirty years 
(following immediately upon a general war continued almost withoi^t 
cessation for twenty-two years), has been gradually imposing new 
conditions upon comn^ercial intercourse throughout the world, and 
raising up to us and to pur colonies numerous rivals, not only in the 
production and supply of ^he various articles the subject of exchange^ 
but also in the busmess of carrying them from market to markets 
As a consequence, our ancient rules of exclusion, met on every side by 
retaliation, nave been slowly giving way tp agreements to admit the 
shipping and goods of foreigners on terms of mutual toleration. 
Whatever the necessities, or the propriety, of this gradual withdrawal 

* A Bucdn^ and very dear ezpositiop of our colonial policy down to 1825, of tlie 
neasures of relaxation dien proposed, and of tke motiTas to then, w^ be fbwid in 
Mr. Unskisson's Speech in the House of Conmons, on the 2ltt itf Mereh in tlMk 
j^ar. — See vol. ii., p. 304, of hi« published Speeches. The following wae the ckat^ 
passage of the note on Coloiual Policy appended by Mr. McCi^loch to his editimi 
pf the Wealth of Nations, published in 1828:— "The late changes in the Nayiga- 
lion Laws amount to a complete abandonment of the old colonial system. The 
oolonies are now placed in the same situation, with respect to trade, as if they formed 
integral ^rts of Great Britain. Voreiga ships are allowed to bring to tiw ooloBMi 
the produce of their respective countries, and to take back their produce to their own 
euwrtrics; but^ am not attowed to carry the prodooe of the cokniea between 
nauons to which such ships do not belong." 
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of leirislative restricticm Iwfbre the pressure of commercial competition^ 
it will at once be anticipatod that the resulting state of transition, 
produced hy causes foreign to the proper business of the merchant, 
and being eminently calculated to derange the ordinary course of 
mercantile transactions, has not been without its effect upon the trade 
of our colonies. What, in each case, the effect has been, it would, 
perhaps, not be easy precisely to ascertain, even with the fullest 
command of the requisite materials. And it cannot be reasonably 
hoped that, upon a subject so extensive and important, the following 
pages will afford ground for other than very general conclusions, 

I Method <^ Inquiry, 

The chief inducement to an investigation of the opmmercial progress 
of this or any similar set of communities is obviously derived from the 
assumption that commerce promotes the advancement of civilization, 
not only by aiding the accumulation of capital, .but by producing and 
facilitating communication between the inhabitants of different countries, 
and making them habitually dependent upon each other for the supply 
of articles essential to subsistence, to comfort, or to enjoyment. Hence, 
two problems present themselves at the outset of the enquiry, which 
may be expressed thus:— 

Fint.---Given, 1. The area, soil, climate, a&d population of a 

country, (or, in other words, the number or persons whose 

wants are to be supplied, and the natural capabilities of their 

own section of the earth s surface to supply ^em,) an4 

2. The exchangeable value, and the nature, of its exports and 

imports. 
To determine the direction and extent of its advancement in 

material civiliiation. 
And Second, — Given, also, the changes oceniring in theso elements 

during a specified period. 
To determine the rate of its progress. 

The area, soil, and climate of the colonies I have enumerated have, 
genially, been ascertained with some degree of accuracy. And these 
conditions have not been much changed—- if we except the formation 
of the new settlements in Australia — during the period now in view. 
The remaining elements, the population, and the nature and value of 
the imports and exports, are imperfectly known, and are much more 
liable to change; and therefore form the chief subjects of inquiry. 

The Tahkt appended: the natiare of their conienU. 
Appended to this paper is a series of tables containing annuiJ 
statements of four descriptions as to each colony*: — 

1 and 2. The aggregate values of the imports and exports. 

3 and 4. The aggregate tonnage of the shipping entered inwards 

and cleared outwards. 
The authority for each statement is there specified t; and it will 

• Hic term '* Colony" is used throughout (when not expressly limited by the 
context) with its common though scarcely correct signification^ as including also the 
settlements more properly termed plantations. 

t Inquiries of this description would hardly be undertaken eon amore were thofe 
who undertake t)iem not stimulated, as they proceed step by step through their 
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be obserred tbat these auihoriiies are varions. It will abo be aon 
that, when taken collectively, the statements aie so far imperfect as to 
leave several blanks in the series. And I have to observe that the 
iutroduction of quinquennial averages, as to each description of state- 
ment, was suggested quite as much by the imperfection of moat of the 
documents referred to, the conflicting variety of their eontoita^ aad 
the apparent probability that I should thus attain a nearer approzi- 
luation to substantial accuracy, as by the obvious convenience of fixing 
the attention upon four points of comparison instead of twenty. I 
have also to regret that, in thus compiling a continuous statement from 
several sources of information, I have frequently been unable to asoer- 
tain whether statements purporting to be referi^le to the same defini- 
nition, or standard, were really so or not: as whether the term 
^'Imports," when applied to an aggregate amount^ bad the same 
meaning, even in the same port, in successive years. 

The returns of shipping inwards and outwards are introduced as 
being, with due allowance for the peculiar circumstances of eadi 
colony, in some degree corroborative or corrective of the returns of 
imports and exports. They appear to be, on the whole, more likely 
to be accurate. The tonnage of a ship is not usually difficult to 
ascertain. It is a matter of interest to the authorities of every port 
in which harbour dues, &c., are incurred; and, in connection with the 
receipt and appropriation of such dues, it is almost sure to be recorded 
at every port a vessel enters for the purposes of trade. But the 
value of goods imported or exported, is not necessarily made known 
at the ports they pass through. Any declaration of their value un- 
connected with the levy of an ad valorem duty, even if it be regularly 
enforced by law, is likely to be often made without care, to say the 
least; and must, sometimes, whatever care be used, be incorrect; as 
goods, especially colonial produce, must occasionally be valued, before 
shipment from the country of production^ very much at random. 
Fortunately, the results admit, in this instance, of a corrective com- 
parison with the home accounts, as to at least the principal exports 
of the colonies, and also as to their importations of manufactured 
articles: the former having hitherto been, with few exceptions, sent 
to, and the latter obtained from, the United Kingdom. 

The accounts of tlie shipping belonging to the colonies (introduced 
in the sequel) have a further significance, in relation to the fact that 
the hightoagM of a coast territory often lie mainly on the water. 

An attentive reader of this paper will be sure to ask whether the returns of shipping, 
inwards and ontwards, indade or exclude the coasting trade of the colonies. I have 
endeavoured tc» exclude the coasting trade ; but I am not sure tbat the state of the 
accounts has always permitted me to distinguish it. The reader may, however, differ 
with me as to what should be considered coasting trade ; and as I am not aware that 

labour, by the hope of discovering new relations between known fiicts, or of esta- 
blishing some preconceived theory. Hence the very inducement to proeeed may 
often produce partiality of view^ and give a special direction to every modificatioii <^ 
the original data introduced into the process of reasoning ; and as few, if any, can 
hope to be quite free from the consequent tendency to mar the materials tbey bring 
together for every purpose but their own, I conceive it to be in some degree a duty to 
bring to view not only all the original data, but the sources whence they have been 
obtained, even though to the cost of my own labour I add some risk of tediousness to 
the reader. 
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tbe distinction hai erer been drawn with reference to racfa an inTeitigation as the 
present, I will state the rule bj which I have been guided. Broadly, the foreign and 
the coasting trade may be distinguished at once by reference to the different purposes 
they serre : that of home distribution and that of foreign exchange. The coasting 
trade is a snbetitnte for roads and bridges, and is gradually superseded to some extent 
by the improvement of these. But Uie political distinction contreTcnes this. The 
sea trade between France and Holland competes with the trade by land, yet is deemed 
foreign trade ; and the trade between England and Ireland is classed as a coasting 
trade, though it increases, instead of diminishing, by the improvement of land com- 
munication in the two countries. For the present purpose I conceive that the more 
natural distinction should be preferred ; and that all communication by sea, which is 
not competed with by land, should be classed together as foreign trade^ or, mora 
properly, as that maritime commerce the extent whereof, between any given country 
and the rest of the world generally, best indicates the extent of its commerce. Such 
a test would certainly be all but inapplicable to some important commercial countries; 
but to the United Kingdom and its colonies it is peculiarly applicable, as these consist 
almost entirely of islands and coast terriiories. 

It is, perhaps, needless to remark that the coinTnercial progress of 
our colonies cannot be safely measured hj reference to any standard 
we are familiar with as applicable to that of the United Kingdom. 
In particular, however, it will be observed that nearly all the colonies 
included in the present paper have been, during the period in view, 
receiving material additions to their population by immigration ; that 
the North American colonies, the Cape, Ceylon, and the Australian 
colonies, have received large importations of capital brought by new 
settlers; and that the landholders of the West Indies, the Cape, and 
Mauritius have, during the same period, received an aggregate sum of 
20,000,000/. sterling as the price of their slaves*. 

The Cohniu now to he regarded may he conveniently divided into Jive 
groupe: the North American^ the West Indian^ the African^ the 
Eaet Indian^ and the Australian. And first at to the 

North American Qroup. 

The most striking fact here is the rapid increase of the population, 
and of the area occupied and cultivated, between 1827 and 1846; and 
the chief source of this increase — immigration — suggests considerations 
without which no just estimate of the commercial progress of the 
group can be formed from inspection of the figures in the appendix. 

It will be observed that immigrantfl into a colony not only tend 
to increase the subsequent imports, by adding to the number of 
consumers of foreitm produce, but also bring with them capital, the 
remittance of which tends immediately to increase the same branch 
of the colonial trade. And as the stream of immigration itself is 
important, so are its variations; and these will be found to coincide 
nearly with the fluctuations in the prosperity of small capitalists, and 
the ruder class of labourers, in the countries whence the immigrants 
comet. 

The number of emigrants registered as having left the United 

* How this sum was disposed of— how much of it was actaally sunk in improved 
cultivation of the soil, or in increasing the supply of labour — forms no part of the 
present inquiry. 

t This coincidence will be marked, very nearly, for the North American colonies, 
by comparing the number of emigrants in each year with the prices of grain and the 
amount of the poor rates in England in the year or two immediately preo^dlp^. 
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Kingdom for the North Americaa oolonies, daring the tweoty yeua 

referred to, were as follows: — 

[From the Eighth Genenl Report of the Emigr«tioa Commiattonerg, p. 40.} 



1827-31. 



12,648 
12.084 
13,307 
30.574 
58,067 



126,680 



1832-36. 



66.339 
28.808 
40.060 
15,573 
34,226 



185,006 



1837-41, 



29,884 
4,577 
12.658 
32,293 
38,164 



117,576 



1842-46. 



54.123 
23.518 
22.924 
31,803 
43,439 



175,807 



Total, 605,069^ 



Of the increase of the area of this group actually oocnpied during 
the twenty years, it does not appear that there is any exact record. 
Of the population, the accounts, though anything but perfect, aie 
perhaps as full as could reasonably be expected, 

A somewhat detailed census of Lower Canada in 1831 (B.B.) 
gives, as the total population, 511,917; and returns to the Houde of 
Assembly for the same year state the number at 539,822. A cenans 
was taken in 1825, whioh gave 423,630; but a Committee of tlM 
House of Assembly, having examined the returns, reported that their 
statements were ^^ much below the true amount/' Probably the re- 
turns of 1 831 are not much more worthy of reliance. A census taken in 
1844, and recorded in detail in the appendix D. to the 5th toL of the 
Journals of the Assembly, Session 1846, gives the following results: — 



Male 344,885 

Female 346,077 



Male. 

Female ..... 



690,962 



146 

141 



281 



Under ten yean of t _ 

Male 114,249 

Female 113,927 



Sixty yean of age and 

Male « ...... 

Female 



228,176 



16,173 
14,370 



30,543 

691,243 258,719 

In Upper Canada, according to a census made in 1823, the popu- 
lation was 150,169. Another in 1832 gave 276,953; and another in 
1836 gave 358,187. The last census was, apparently^ ta]een in 1842; 
when the results were : — 

irAi7e— Male 257,505 

Female 248,283 

499,788 

Cblovreif— Male 2,409 

Female 1,708 

4,107 

503,895 
In Nova Scotia, by a census taken in 1827, the total population 
was 123,848. Another, taken in 1837, gave 199,906. There has been 

* The immigration into Canada from other parts of Europe and from the United 
States, b perhaps nearly balanced by the re-emigration to the latter, and to Europe. 
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none taken since; but tbe Grovernor, in October, 1848*, estimated tbe 
population, at tbat time, at 300,000. 

In New Brunswick, a census taken in 1824 gave a total of 72,932; 
and another in 1834 gave 119,457. The last was taken in 1840, 
when the numbers were 156,062. The Governor, in April, 1848 1, 
estimated the total at ^*moro than 200,000." 

In Prince Edward Island, a census taken in 1827 gave, as the 
total population, 20,651; and another in 1833 gave 28,925. The 
last census was taken in 1841, and gave 47,034; and the Governor, 
in May, 1847 jl, estimated the number at 56,000. 

In Newfoundland, an imperfect oensus taken in 1827-8, afforded 
ground for an estimate of the total population at about 60,000. The 
bst census was taken in 1845; when the total was 96,295. 

Upon these data the following estimate is framed, by way of 
affording a rough comparison of tlie probable population of the North 
American Group^ at the beginning and end of the period here parti- 
cularly in view. It is assumed that every attempt at actual enumem- 
tion has given a number lower than the true one. 



ColonlM. 



Canada, fjower < 

Canada, Upper 

Nova Scotia 

New Bnuuwicic 

Prince Edward IsUiid 
Newfoandland 



^^iiw^^ far 
1826. 



480,000 

200,000 

130,000 

80,000 

21,000 

55,000 



066,000 



Bitfanatoiw 



750,000 
620,000 
280,000 
190,000 
55,000 
100,000 



l,995.000i 



The census of Lower Canada in 1844, states the composition of the 
popi4ation, with reference to origin, thus: — 

Natifea of Canada. — Of French origin 524,307 

Of British oripn 85,660 



Iminigraiits.-^Nathpe8 of Bngfland 11,895 

„ of Ireland 43,982 

M «| Scotland 13,393 



609,967 



69,270 
Natives of the United States........ 11,946 



81,216 



691,183 
It would tbns appear that the Oanadians of French or^rin still, in 

tbat part of the colony, exceed all the rest, in the proportion of more 

than three to one. 

The following is a summary of the appended tables, so far as they 

relate to the North American Group : — 

* See B. B. (printed) 1847, p. 4. f Ibid, p. 16. 

t See B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 6. 

§ A.S to the Hudson's pay territory— in a report dated 26th October, 1845, by 
Lieutenants Warre and Vavasour, to the Colonial Svoretary, is given the results of % 
pensus of a portion (estioiat^ «t «bQi|t. serea-eif hths) of the Indian tribes in th# 
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1W7-8J. 


1832-36. 


1837-41. 


]••».«. 


Canada. 

Importa £ 










1,532,153 


1,585,955 


1,888,378 


2,174,332 


Exporti £ 


1,266,135 


1,034,600 


1,411.927 


1,819.695 


Shipping inwards ....tons* 


226.643 


321,890 


412,885 


520,021 


„ outwards.... „ 


228,242 


325,649 


425,238 


.^. 


Nova Scotia and Cap* 










B&KTON. 










Imports £ 


1,306,865 


1,022,798 


1,381,933 


984,225 


Exports £ 


721,349 


905,139 


1,099,655 


767,596 


Shipping inwards ....tons 


166,730 


248,873 


304,645 


380,802 


„ outwards.... „ 


188,003 


263,885 


333,246 


567,610 


New Brunswick. 










Imports £ 


644,704 


857,129 


1,133,925 


794.785 


Exports £ 


492,424 


603,602 


793,093 


651,668 


Shipping inwards .... tons 


282,043 


320,662 


377,466 


420,191 


„ outwards.... „ 


292,718 


336,203 


411,242 


442,151 


Nbwtoundland. 










Imports £ 


805,723 


667,029 


738,801 


783»870 


Eiports £ 


726,508 


729,188 


910,239 


885,251 


Shipping inwards ....tons 


91,114 


97,695 


104,079 


128.407 


„ outwards ... „ 


90,764 


94,813 


102,228 


121,488 


FaiNCK Edward Island. 










Imports £ 


67,471 


85,383 


115,333 


1I0,7S3 


ExporU £ 


43,659 


40,436 


59,631 


63,867 


Shipping inwards ....tons 


16,381 


16,153 


25,557 


34,971 


„ outwards.... „ 


20,128 


18,897 


30,957 


39,119 



JSummary ofImp<nt6 and Exports for the North American Group^ eoUeeti^^, 





1827-^1. 


1838-96. 


1837-41. 


1848-4fi. 


Imports 


£ 
4,346,916 
3,250,075 


£ 
4,218,294 
3,312,965 


£ 
5,258,370 
4,274,545 


£ 
4,847,995 


Exports 


4,188,077 







It is scafcelv necessary to say that tbe staple produce of Canada 
(for export) is timber^ and that of Newfoundland Juh, Nova Scotia^ 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island e:xport both. And each 
colony builds shipping for export. The chief imports of all consist of 
tropical produce and materials for clothing, with iron and cordage 
(partly for use in ship-building), and salt for curing fishf. 

Oregon territory, from lat. 42 to lat. 54. In a total of 75,868 there are said to have 
heen 33,596 moles, 35,182 females, 1,584 of both sexes under 12 years of age, and 
5,146 slaves. The excens of females is in harmony with the returns of the negro 
population of the West Indies ; but the number of children is obTionsly frr too smaO ; 
and, if it be true, seems to indicate the approaching extinctioii of theae tribes. The 
Report will be found in the Sessional Paper, No. 103 of 1849. 

* For the ports of Quebec and Montreal only. 

t The North American contrast strongly with the Australian colonies in their want 
of facilities for the breeding of cattle. In the former this pursuit is checked by the 
long and severe winter, rendering necessary tbe provision <^ shelter and dry food at 
considerable expense, — by great and rapid altematiops of heat and cold, — and by the 
thickly-wooded character of the country, where it has not been cleared for agricultural 
purposes. None of these objections apply in Australia ; and the Australian liability 
to drought, though a serious objection, appears to be far outweighed by other ad- 
vantage8...See Murray's British America, ▼©!• U., diap. I. 
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The shipping exported does not, of conrse, appear in the retnms of 
the value of the exports; and is therefore to be allowed for. Its ave- 
rage value appears to be about 5/. 10#. per ton* 

But no statement of the external trade of Canada, for past years, 
can be otherwise than imperfect. The extent of the transactions with 
the United States, over the land frontier, has not been ascertained; and 
were it known, it would still be requisite to distinguish the transit 
trade in this direction between Britain and the United States, which 
has been encouraged, on the one hand, by the lower British duties on 
(so called) Canadian than on American produce, and, on the other, by 
tho high duties on British manufactures exported to the United States 
direct*. 

Minute examination of the accounts stated for the entire group, 
even on the assumption of their perfect accuracy, would therefore be 
labour lost. The accounts for Canada include about two-fifths of the 
total value of imports and exports; and these refer only to the ports 
of Quebec and- Montreal. Through these ports only a part of the 
trade has passed; and that part has probably formed a different pro- 
portion of tlie whole in every year of the twenty brought to view. 
Further, as to all these colonies, the imports have been increased. by 
immigation; the exports do not include shipping; and, as to the 
continental colonies, both imports and exports have been affected, 
in some degree, by increasing facilities of conveyance through 
the neighbouring states of the Union. It will be observed that 
Newfoundland, the colony least affected by these considerations, 
displays satisfactory evidence of progress throughout the entire 
period; the only exception occurring in the value of the exporte 
during the Uut quinquennial period; and on reference to the annual 
accounts (see the tables appended) it appears that the last year (1846) 
was decidedly exceptional in this respect, and so much so as to 
cause nearly the whole of the falling off apparent in the quinquennial 
average. 

The fish exported by these colonies goes chiefly to the West 
Indies and the south of Europe. Their timber and shipping come to 
England: the former under oifferential duties, and the latter attracted 
by the privilege of being registered as British, and so recognised in our 
ports. 

TiMBfeR. — For some years before 1827, and thence down to October, 1842, the 
Britiah import duty on timber from these colonies was lOs. per load, the duty on 
foreign timber of the same description being 55«. per load. The duties were reduced 
in October, 1842, and again in October, 18t3, after which date, during the remainder 
of the twenty years in view, the duties were 2«. per load on colonial timber, sawn or 
split, and If. if imported in bulk, with corresponding duties of 32«. and 24«. on 

* Canada and the most northern of the United States are occasionally indebted to 
each other for considerable supplies of grain and flonr. The quantities of wheat and 
wheat flonr imported into the United Kingdom from the North American colonies, 
and the Canadian import duties on snch produce in each year from 1800 to 1842 in- 
cloflive. are stated in the Sessional Paper, No. 240 of 1843. Under the bonding 
system of the United States, packages not broken may be passed, duty free, from 
American ports, inland, to Canada. Hence, of late years, Canada, as well as the 
North-Westem States, previously supplied with the produce of the East and West 
Indiefi, and of the Southern States, chiefly through the St. Lawrence, have received 
large supplies by the Hudson River and Erie Canal or Railway, to Lake Ontario, and 
by the railway from New York to Donklrk on Lake Erie. 
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foreign tiiober. TIk protection may therefore be broaAy ttated at 4&#. per loai^ fer 
the first sixteen years, and 23a. for the remainder of the term*. 

Tbe effect of this protection on the price to the Britiah oonaumer itthy be 
from the following comparison of the tTefage pticea (ex dnty, per knd) it 
Blenel fir, and Unetee yelloir pine* Inken In the irat neek of April in enc 
twenty yean refened to.— See Mr. Teeke'a "Ufalecy of Prfoee^" vnL il. 
Appendix. 



I el the 





Dantilo 


Hmhto 




Dantoio 


t^mlicn 




aadMem«inr. 


Yellow Pine. 




and Memel Fir. 


TeUowPfna. 




FtarLoMl. 


FerLoad. 




Per Load. 


Fk!^Loiid. 




t. 4, f . d. 


a. d. a. d. 


a. dL a. d. 


m. d. a. A 


1827 


45 @ 47 


50 0@53 


1837 


52 0@ 55 


70 0@ ..- 


1828 


40 ^, 45 


52 ,, 55 


1838 


50 ,« 55 


60 „ 69 


1829 


42 ,, 50 


57 „ 60 


1839 


102 6 „ no 


85 „ _ 


1830 


37 „ 47 


$0 0,, .... 


1840 


102 6 „ 110 


85 „ ... 


1031 


42 „ 90 


00 „ 6S 


1841 


102 6 „ 110 


80 „ W • 




Avg. 44-6 


Avg. 55-6 


Avg. 850 


Avg. 780 




a. d, t, d. 


a. d. a. d. 




a. d. a. d. 


a. 4L a. d. 


1892 


49 9 52 


63 0@6S 


I84f 


102 6 @ 112 6 


90 0@9S • 


1833 


50 „ .... 


60 0,, .... 


1843 


85 „ 92 6 


99 i« 69 a 


1834 


52 „ .... 


55 ,, 60 


1844 


75 ,, 87 6 


62 „ 67 


1835 


47 „ 62 


70 „ 75 


1845 


80 „ 90 


8O0„ _ 


1836 


60 „ .... 


70 „ .... 


1846 


80 „ 90 


70 „ 80 




A¥g. 510 


Avg. 64-6 


Avg^ S96 Ai^. 7SHI 



During &e whole period a proportion varying from one-thiFd to on^hidf of the 
imported timber uaed in the United Kingdom haa been obtained fr«m foreign conntiiee 
mider the higher duty. 

SeiPPiNG.'^Few of our colonies, excepting those in Noitli Amemat 
take much advantage of the privilege of registering their akipjping aa 
Briti^. 



It is stated (Seaaional Pftper, No. 308, of 1847) that the total number of ' 
r^giateted at ports in the United Kingdom on the lat of January, 1847, van 24,002— 
their aggregate tonnage being 3,148,323. Of these, 2,076 vesaela, tonnage 629,401,- 
were built elsewhere than at home, as follows : 



Teisei.. 


Teufc 


1,747 


548,327 


99 


52.964 


217 


26,244 


11 


1,344 


1 


379 


1 


143 


2,076 


629,401 



In the Britiah Colonies in North America.... 
„ East India Companies' Territories.... 

„ Foreign Countries (Prizes) , 

„ British West Indies 

„ Mauritius 

„ New South Wales ..^ 



* The North American timber is more soft, less dorable, and every description of 
it more liable, though in different degrees, to the dry rot than timber of the North of 
Europe. The Red Pine, however, which bears a smaU proportion to the other descrip- 
tions of timber, and the greater part of which, though imported from Canada, is the 
produce of the United States, is distinguished from the White I^e by its greater 
durability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commissioners of His Majesty^s 
Navy, most distinguished for practical knowledge, experience, and skill, [Sir Robert 
Seppings] that the timber of Canada, both oak and fir, does not possess, for the pur- 
pose of ship-buUding, more than half the durability of wood of the same descriptwn. 
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AecordiDf to this retarn, the avenge fue of all the veMeb registered in British 
porU is 131 tons — ^tbe average size of those bnilt at home is 115 toiiis— of those built 
elsewhere, 303 tons— of those built in the British eoknies, 313 tons— end of those 
built in the East Indies, 524 tons. 

By another return (Sessional Paper, 309 of 1847), it appears that, of the shipping 
tiras standing on the rq^isters of tbe United Kingdom as built in the North American 
oskmles, the proportions derived from eadk eoloiij were as fbllews : 



Bunt in t^ew Brunswick 

„ Csnada 

„ Nova Scotia 

„ Cspe Breton 

„ FHnce Edward Island 
,. Newfoundland 



YaiMls. 



608 

326 

417 

22 

ail 

63 



1,747 



tons. 



228,368 
154,930 
100,560 

2,759 
56,079 

5,631 



548i397 



Hence it would appear that the average size of the vess^ built in each colony for 
the British market is nsaxly as under : 

Tons. 
Prince Edward Islsbd 180 
Newfoundland 89 



Tons. 

New Brunswick 342 

Canada 475 



Tons. 1 

Nova Scotia 241 

Cape Breton :.. 125 { 



These colonies then, had, at the end of 1846, provided more than one-sizth of the 
shipping then registered as British ; and the vessels so provided, though apparently of 
eveiT variety tff size used in tbe foreign trade of the kingdom, were, 6n an aver^, 
neany three times as lai^ as those built at home. 

The following statement (siso compiled from the SessionM Paper^ 309 of 1847) 
of the tonnage of vessels registered at ports in the United Kingdom as built in the 
North American colonies during the five years 1842-46, would appear to indicate that 
the aggregate tonnage of tbe shipping from each colony, on the register at the end of 
1846, IS not to be relied upon as Hiowing the proportion of British shipping thence 
derived dunng the last frw yeart. 





Ifsw 


Canada. 


nova 








Ctape 




BruuswfeJc 


Scotia. 




IdBnd. 


land. 


Bietona 




Tons. 


Tons. 


T^MM. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1942... 


2,904 


4,848 


1,647 


1842 .... 


992 


97 


.... 


1843... 


1,350 


3,574 


1,207 


1843 .... 


184 


44 


.... 


1844... 


4,331 


4,679 


.... 


1844 .... 


.... 


252 


.... 


1845.... 


3,428 


4,970 


167 


1845 .... 


807 


114 


...• 


1846.... 


4,561 


5,997 


687 


1846 .... 


272 


53 


.... 




16,574 


24,068 


3,098 


2,255 


560 


.... 



Tons. 

Vtom New Brunswick 16,574 

„ Canada »4,068 

„ Nova Seotia. 3,098 

„ Prince Edward Island ^......... 2,255 

,, NewfoundUmd.... ,„..,., 560 

46,555 



the prodooe of the North of Europe. The result of iU application to other purposes 
of building is described by timber merohants and carpenters to be nearly similar.^The 
Lords' First Report on the Foreign Trade, S. P. 1821, (476) p. 4. See also 
McCuUoch's Commercial Dictionary, art. Timber Trade; and Merivale's Lectures on 
Colonisation and Colonies, i«, p. 202. 
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So It would ipem that little more than eight per mm/, of tlie North 
colonial-bnilt shipping on the r^;i8ter at the end of 1846 had been registered dvriag 
the five years immediately preceding, or ooold, therefore, be then standing in the A 
dass at Lloyd's*. 

The number of yeasek, and their aggregate tonnage, registered as 
belonging to the ports of the British colonies have been more thaa 
doubled during the last twenty years; and both hare increased mors 
rapidly in the colonies generally than at home; as the foUowiBg 
figures will show. The difference in the average size of the T^ads is 
remarkable; but wiU be best observed in dealing witb eacb group of 
colonies separately. 





ColoBleB. 


In 1827 
„ 1837 
„ 1847 


inBnnpe. 




Yemls. 


Tons. 


Avenge Biae 


Vemls. 


Tods. 


ofTaMdB. 


In 1827 
„ 1837 
» 1847 


3,675 
5,501 

7,788 


279,362 
457,497 
644,603 


Tons. 
76 
83 

82 


19,524 
20,536 
25,200 


2,181,138 
2,333,521 
3,307,921 


Tona. 
112 
113 
131 



The colonies included in the present incjuir^ are not all that are 
referred to in the above table; but the shipping belonging to the 
North American group forms so large a proportion of the whole as to 
impart much of its own character to the aggregate; as will presently 
appear. 

I do not find any detailed return of the shipping belonging to each 
colony previous to 1836. The following table exhibits a comparison 
of the sliipping belonging to the North American colonies in that year 
and in 1846. 





lIDSf. 


istst. 




Veoels. 


Tons. 


ATsnge 

dseof 


v_ 


TOBB. 


sbeof 
TcmK 


Canada 


396 
1,709 
587 
677 
130 


35,310 
96,996 
84,425 
46,916 
6,397 


84 
56 
143 
69 
49 


604 
2,583 
730 
937 
265 


67,523 

141,093 

105,828 

59,938 

19,540 


111 


Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 

New Brunswick 

Newfoundland 


55 

145 

64 


Prince Edward Island 


73 








3,499 


270,044 


77 


5,119 


393.922 


76 



The increase as to all these colonies, in the number of vessels and 
their aggregate tonnage, and also of the average size of the vessels in 
all excepting Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, has an obvious reference 

* A ship built in the North American colonies will commonly stand for foor years 
after building in the A clsss on Lloyd's register: she cannot, by the rules, be retained 
in that class for more than five years. British-built Tessels may remain twdve yean 
in ckss A. The distinction has reference chiefly to the quality of the timber em- 
ployed. — See the Report of the Commons' Committee on British Shippinr, 1844, 
pp. 11, 12. '^^ 

t Revenue Tkbles, 1838, p. 43. t Ibid, 1846, p. 51. 
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to tbe comparative cheapness of the North American shipping, as well 
as to an increased trade. 

ThrWbst Indian Group 

consists, as already stated, of portions of the Cohimbian archipelago 
and of Central and South America. 

The whole area of the archipelago is estimated at 86,548 square 
miles. Of which is 

Squaro Miles. 
Independent HayU 25,000 



JOependent on seyen dif- 
ferent states : six Enro- 
pean and one South 
American 



Spain 46,437 

Great Britain .... 13,273 

France 1,011 

Holland 394 

Venezuela 243 

Denmark 164 

Sweden 25 



Or, dividing the whole into 
100 equal parts, 

Hayti has about 29 parts 

Spnin 54 „ 

Great Britain 15 „ 

And France, Holland, 
Venezuela, Den- 
mark, and Sweden 
the remaining 2 „ 

61,547* 100 

The total population of the archipelago, according to the latest 
accounts, appears to have heen, in 1846, ahout 3,400,000 1. 

Of these there were in Hayti, by a rough estimate 1,000,000 

In the Spanish Colonies « 1,280,000 

„ English „ 798,800 

„ French „ , 249,000$ 

„ Dutch „ 1 7,000 

„ Danish , 48,000 

„ Swedish „ 1,600 



2,394,400 
And in the islands dependent on the Republic of Venezuela 18,000 



Population— Colonial 2,412,400 

The aboriginal population appears to be nearly extinct. 278 Caribs are, however, 
noticed in the census of St. Vincent, in 1844. They are said to be chiefly employed 
in working boats through the surf on the windward coast. 

The British continental colonies are extensive, hut of undefined area. 
Huniholdt, in the ^^Essai Politique sur Tile de Cuha," published in 
1826, estimated tlie population of the English Antilles as under: — 

Slaves, — Blacks, and a few Mulattoes 626,800 

Free persons of colour, — Mulattoes and Blacks .... 78,350 
Whites 71,360 



Total 776,500 

English, French, and Dutch Ouiana he estimated together, thus: — 

Negroes 206,000 

Mixed Races 20,000 

^Tiites 10,000 



Total 236,000 

I am not aware of the existence of any other statements of the 
population of these colonies about the time referred to by Humboldt 

• See Schomburgk's History of Barbadoes, 1848. f Ibid. 

X "Patria," 1847, art. Colonics, p. 2,403. 
VOL. XII. PART IV. 2 B 
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(umI which 18 Also at the oommenoeinent of ibe period we sow Have 
particularly in view), more precise, or more to be relied apOD, that 
those found in the earlier Blue Books. From these, and from the 
most recent reports received from each colony, the following com- 
pantive statement has been compiled, as the basis of snoh an estimaU 
as can yet be made of the changes which have taken place in tbk 
respeot during the twenty years. The eensns or estimate n*de in the 
colony, at the time nearest to that required, is placed on the left^ aiy 
own inferred estimate on the right of each column. 



Colony. 


Eatinute for 1836. 


Estimate for 1846. 


BahnmM 


In 1887 .. 

Horftwn 

Aree oolo 

tion near 

Sla^-w regi 

In 1827-8 

In 1889.. 

In 1826.. 

In 1826 ... 

In 1886 .. 

In 1823 ... 
In 1829 ... 

In 1886 ... 
In 1881... 

In 1827... 
In 1886 ... 


oftlMvhitear 
nred popular 
thistnne. 
ateredinl886 


16,804 

16,800 

831,119 
360^000 

86.946 

36,000 

88.133 

88^000 

18,880 

19,000 

9,286 

10,500 

7.789 

7,600 

7,867 

7,353 

7,400 

48,868 
41.676 

48,000 

88,873 

29,000 

87.906 

88^800 

19.801 
19,886 

80,000 

16,601 

16,600 

101.257 
108,000 

71,819 

78*000 

21,808 

82.500 


In 1841 

In 1845 

In 1844. .......< 

Immisrants in 

^T^ » 

In 1844 

In 1844 


85,292 


JuMica .................. 


28,500 

*rj9oe 

877,4» 




1845 640 

1846 CBS 


hKSWAMD ISLAHDS. 

Antiffoa 


•1,146 

880,000 

86,178 


St Ettt 


- 


J7,oe8 

83,177 


Prnninifn ,.., 


•• : 


In 1844 

In 1844 


2^469 


Nem 


83,000 

9.571 


Virgin Ues 


- 


In 1841 

In 1844 

In 1844 

Inunigrantain 
« ia 

In 1844 

In 1844..., 


tiaooo 

6,689 


Mantsoml 


- 


•"— !:^ ^800 
7,865 








Trinidad 


==i 


69315 




1846 420 
1846 100 


^^^ 


tiao 

. 68;000 

88,923 


ab.vi«oiBt 


- 


ao^ooo 

87J48 


StLneia 


In 1888 ... 


- 


In 1844 


. . .. 21,001 


Tobago 


In 1884 ... 
In' 1807 ... 
In 1828 ... 




In 1844 

In 1844 

In 1841 


188,099 

18,808 


Barbadoea 


- 


'.: flS,600 

122.198 

ftfllJB 


Biitiah 6iiian« 


Demerara and Easequibo 
in 1839 .7?. 

Berbice, in 1827 T 

la 1886 ., 




E»timatcd incrcaae 
inl847b]rbirtlis.ac 8.147 
„ byimmigitttion 81,398 

181,678 

122,000 

No onsoa. PoraJation 
modi aeattercd. E&natod 
hj the Goveraor, in 1818, at 1 6,000 


HondniM 


96,500 
6,000 






— 



* S. p. 1847, 496. 

t The Govenior, in hfs Report for 1847, says, " the population amounts to about 
10,000, and is gradually iocreasing. Emigration to the other islands has nearly ceased.'' 

t S. P. 1847, 496. 

§ In tha Governor's Report ibr 1847, estimaled at " upwaida of M^OO." 

U In the Governor's Rqiort for 1847, estimated at 83,000. 

f Another census in 1847 gave 12,817 ; but this is supposed in the ooIodt to be 
inaccurate. 

^ *r V"^ ^^o^^J?*^ oonsidered the Returns of 1844 defective, and estimated die 
population at 130,000. S. P. 1845, 426, p. 7. 
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In 1896. 


In 1846. 


Bahamas 


16,200 


27,000 


Jamaica 


350,000^^ 

36,000 
23,000 
19,000 
10,500 
7,500 
7,400 


(Sugar Colonies) 
» 785,700 


380,000> 


Lbbward Islands. 
Antigua 


37,000 
24,000 
23,000 
10,000 
6,800 
7,500 




St. Kitts 




Dominica 




^evis 




Virgin Isles 




Montserrat 










103,400 


108,300 


(Sugar Colonies) 
893,800 


Windward Islands. 
Trinidad 


42,000 
29,000 
28,200 
20,000 
15,600 


62,000 
30,000 
29,000 
23,000 
13,500 


Grenada 




St. Vincent 




St. Lncia 




Tobago 










134,800 


157,500 




Barbadoes 


102,000 


126,000 
122,000 J 




British Guiana . 


95,500^ 
6,000 




Honduras 


15,000 












Totals 


807,900 


935,800 





The distinction of colour has been verv generally abandoBed in 
enumerations of the population made since the period of emancipation. 
Hence the proportion of white inhabitants cannot now be closely- 
estimated upon any satisfactory data. The only colonies in which the 
distinction has been acted upon of late years are the following. The 
date of the last census published, and the results, are added. 



Jamaica — ; Census, June 3i 1844. 



tH, V¥Reai/— Census, June 3, 1844. 
»t, lAm0 — Census, June 3> 1844. 



Bekamee ^ Cenitts, 184l« 



Whites, Male 9,289 

Female 6,487 



Whites (sex not distinguished) .... 

Whites, Male *49 

Female 490 

Whites, Male 2,992 

Female 3,070 



15,776 
1,268 



1,039 



6,062 



Total 84,145 



Aggregate population of thes6 httv celeoies, by the preceding estimate ^59,0Q0 

Proportion per cent, of white to coloured populatipn &'26 

The distinction of wa» has been adhered to, though not always 
preseiYed in the statement for particular districU, in the pK>8t recent 
enumerations for each of the West Indian colonies, except Honduras, 
where no regular census lui», apparcutly, ever been made. 

2 B 2 
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The following abstract, showing a remarkable and almost invariable 
excess of the female population, may excite either doubt as to the 
general accuracy of the enumeration, or curiosity as to a pbenomenoa 
so unusual. It will be remembered that in the white section of the 
population (see the statement last preceding) the males are generally 
greatly in excess, and that the figures below are aggregates of white 
and coloured. 



Colony. 


DateofCeiuiu. 


MalM. 


F«malca. 


Ptoportion of Males 
toFemalfla 


Bahamiiii 


1841. 
Jane 3, 1844. 

March 15, 1844. 
June 3, 1844. 

»» »» 

ft >t 
1841. 
June 3. 1844. 

»> f» 


12,623 


12,621 


Equal. 






Jamaica 


181,633 


195,800 93 to 100. 








LuwAKD Islands. 
Antigaa 


16,722 

10,523 

10,788 

4,418 

3.130 

3,336 


19,456) 


St. Kitta 


12,654 

11,681 

5,153 

3.559 

4,029; 




Domioica 




NevU 


86 to lOO. 


Virgin Isles 

Montserrat 


1 






Excess of Males. 




48,917 


56,532 


WixDWARD Islands. 

Trinidad 


30,713 


29,102 




Grenada 


13,732 

12,600 

9,871 

6,152 


15,191^ 
14,6481 
1 1.1.30 ( 




St. Vincent . . 


" 




St. Luda 


»» »» 
ff tf 

Oct. 10, 1841. 


88 to 100. 


Tobago 


7,056 J 1 






A4 to 100. 




42,355 


48,025 


Barbadoes 


56,004 
49,787 


66,191 


British Guiana 


48,346 1 VLxcesM of Males. 











In glancing over this table the eye at once detects, besides the 
instance of tiie Bahamas, in which the number of each sex is very 
nearly the same, two exceptions to the rule of excess in the number of 
females: Trinidad and British Guiana. Without entering upon anj 
inquiry into the causes of the excess, where it occurs, I may here 
draw attention to the effect of immigration, as ofFering an ob\ioua 
(and perhaps sufficient) explanation of these exceptions. In the 
Sessional Paper, No. 496 of 1847, will be found a statement of the 
number of immigrants introduced into Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad, in each of the 13 years 1834-46. It is well known that 
these immigrants are chiefly males; though the proportion of males is 
not stated in the paper I have referred to. The aggregate for Jamaica 
in the 13 years is 8,516; for British Guiana 33,852; and for Trinidad 
17,79 4. By the estimate before made, the population of these colonies, 
in 1846, was, respectively, 380,000, 122,000, and 62,000. Hence we 
may infer that the proportion of immigrants at the time the distinction 
of sex now under consideration was marked was, in the population 
of Jamaica about 2 per cent.; in that of British Guiana about 27 pet 
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cent ; and in that of Trinidad about 28 per cent. No precise returns 
have, I understand, been received in this country of the number of 
immigrants into any of the other West Indian colonies since emancipa- 
tion; but the number is not supposed to be large in any instance; and 
the comparative population returns already noticed afford evidence con- 
firmatory of this supposition : the augmentation in some of the colonies 
being nearly balanced by reductions in others, and apparently having 
reference to inter-colonial migration rather than to immigration from 
v^ithout. 

The large excess of females thus apparent in all the West Indian 
colonies in which the population has not been recently and materially 
disturbed by immigration, strongly suggests the importance of addi- 
tional care in distinguishing sex and age in any future and improved 
census of these colonies. 

It has been stated that the whole apparent increase of the popu- 
lation of the West Indian colonies in 1846, as compared with 1826, 
was from 807,900 to 935,800, showing an addition of 128,000. The 
return of the number of immigrants before referred to (S.P. 496 of 
1847) relates only to Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, and as 
to Trinidad includes only immigrant labourers introduced at the public 
expense. Inquiries in search of further information have led me to 
the inference that the immigration into the other colonies, or into 
Trinidad at private cost (of which no account has been received in 
this country), has not been considerable. The whole number returned 
for the three colonies above mentioned is 60,162. The returns extend 
over the 13 years 1834-46; but the immigration appears to have taken 
place chiefly in the last six years, thus: — 

Immigrants. 



Into Jamaica 

,, BiitUh Guiana 
„ Trinidad 



In SeTen Yean, 
1834-40. 



2,533 

6,483 
3,021 



12,037 



In Six Years. 
1841-40. 



5.983 
27,369 
14,773 



48,125 



If the whole increase by immigration be taken at 65,000, that 
arising from excess of births over oeaths would appear to have been 
about 63,000: giving an increase of only 7*83 per cent, in twenty years, 
and exhibiting a rate of increase so low as to leave us no alternative 
between distrust of the data on which such a conclusion rests, and much 
curiosity respecting the social condition of the people in question. 

The chief exports of the West Indies are generally known to be 
sugar, rum, co£Fee, and cocoa, with a little cotton, and some pimento 
and other spices; and from Honduras, mahogany and logwood. The 
chief imports are provisions and clothing ; timber, for building^ and for 
packing the produce exported; and hardwares, chiefly agricultural 
implements and tools. The islands are, for the most part, belts of 
alluvial soil surrounding interior districts more or less elevated, rugged, 
and barren ; and under their European management may be regarded 
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M sngar-farms, largely dependent, as farms commonly ate, upon 
supplies from without*. 

rhe following is a summary of the appended Tables for this Grroiip:— 







18S731. 


18»-S8. 


1S37-41. 


laiff-w. 


Bahamas. 






. 




Imports . 


£ 


179,329 


134,800 


156.269 


130.526 


Exports . 


£ 


90,652 


89,190 


98,934 


75,868 


Shipping inwards 


...tons 


36,408 


44,938 


30,655 


49,197 




... )} 


57,445 


42,556 


27,995 


47,938 


JamaioA. 












Imports . 


£ 




1,768,339 


1,924,828 


1,255,342 


Exports . 


£ 




2,975,260 


2,551,638 


1,891,469 


Shipping inwards 


...tons 


127,366 


88,122 






f, outwards . 


... o 


132,078 


101,106 




.... 


lAHTAED Islands. 














£ 


e5S,532 


346,707 


524,870 


515,574 


Exports . 


£ 


712,935 


697,461 


706,319 


645,579 


Sli%>pinf inwards .... 


...tons 


86,319 


80,860 


76,897 


90,091 


,, outwards . 


... ti 


86,700 


81,881 


75,969 


88,797 


WikDWAUD Islands. 












Imports . 


£ 


889,783 


772,631 


1,022.743 


696,094 


Exports . 


£ 


1,436.022 


1,165,109 


1,218,929 


994,660 


Shipping inwards 


...tons 


145,843 


119,319 


124,627 


132,984 




... f. 


147,249 


119,211 


125,781 


131,415 


Babbadobs. 












Imports . 


£ 


372,994 


518,013 


692,813 


636,599 


Exports . 


£ 


667,059 


621,608 


733,420 


675,619 


dipping inwards 


...tons 


52,354 


67,384 


77,651 


92,750 


„ outwards . 


..« >t 


50,998 


68,735 


76,429 


90,281 


British Guiana. 












Imports . 


£ 


865,940 


747,934 


1,046,735 


816,577 


Exports . 


£ 


2,088,355 


1,853,305 


1,606,675 


876,986 


Shipping inwards 


...tons 


108,419 


113,775 


110,760 


96,101 


„ outwards . 


... }, 


108,466 


113,475 


110,447 


94,545 


HONDVHAS. 












Import! . 


£ 


260,945 


246,077 


579,269 


261.157 


Exports . 


£ 


£92,936 


294,464 




338,030 


Shipping inwards 


...toss 


15,200 


19,150 


23,807 


26,058 


„ outwards . 


... jy 


14,753 


19,582 




24,652 



The defects observable in the accounts for Jamaica predode the formatioa of a 
summarf of the results here exhibited. 

The above table would sbow that, generally, the trade of tbo 
West Indian group has^ of late years, been decliiwBg. The apparent 
dedtne is most striking in the instance of Jamaica; but in tUi 
instance the accounts relied upon are tlie least perfect. Other evidenji 
must therefore be sought. 

Haying regard to the Yarious opinions afloat in this country on 
the subject, it might reasonably be expected that the decline thus 
^parent in the commercial condition of the West Indian colonies 
woald be, in some degree, elucidated by an analysis of the course of 
prices for sugar (their 8tiq)le produce) prevailing in this oountiy, 
almost the sole loca lity of its consumption. Fortunately for any such 

Of flottp, might at any time reduce them by blockade. 
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Crpose^ ilie priees of British West Indima Museotado sagar^ in 
ndoii) have for a loaf^ term of years been ascertained and recorded) 
hf weekly and annual ayerages founded upon actual sales. Taking 
these prices from the London Oanette, it will be faund that-^ 

Ttt the ten years 1797-1666 the average price ires 55#. 6<f. per cwt. 

la the tea yean, 1807-16 49 7 „ 



Ayerage for twenty years . 



62 6 



In the ten years, 1817-26 37 6 

„ „ 1827-36 30 6 

„ „ 1837-46 36 9 



Average fer thiHy years 84 16 

Average for fifty yeara 42 

It has lonflf been apparent that producers are distressed by two 
descriptions of change in the market value of what they produce — by 
a fttU and hy fluctuatwn. It is observable that, though the average 
price of a long period of years must, if production be maintained, be 
received as coverinor the average cost of production and leaving a 
profit, a return to the level of such an average after the prevalence, 
for a time, of prices materially higher, causes hardly less complaint 
than a decline of equal amount from the average downwards; and, 
generally, that changes in price are detrimental to the producer even 
mdependently of their relation to the average which, under ordinary 
circumstance, yields him a fair profit. The first two decennial periods 
above noticed fall, it will be observed, within or nearly within the 
the duration of the war which so much affected the commercial 
relations of these colonies. The last three are within a period of un- 
broken peace. If, in the first place, the average of the whole fifty 
^ears be taken as a standard, the deviations of the decennial averages, 
in excess or deficiency, are as follows: — 



Ist period, 1797-1806. 
2nd „ 1807-1816 . 
3rd „ 1817-1826 . 
4th ,, 1827-1836 . 
5th ,, 1837-1846 . 



Rdlatlon of the decennial avenge to 
tiiat of Um whole fl/ty years. 



InEzceas. 



32 per cent. 
18 



In Deflclenoj. 



10'7 per cent. 
27-3 
12-5 
till Ti ir • •!> 



Thus, between the first decennial period and the fouTth there was 
a tariation from 82 per cent, above to more than 27 per cent, below 
the average. In the first fout periods there was a progressive decline 
to this extent. But iu the fifth there was a movement in the opposite 
direction, great enough, in effect, to place the fifth period and the third 
nearly upon a level, in relation to the fifty years' averajte. 

But circumstances already stated [ante, p. 354] seem to justify a 
separation of the period of twenty years, 1797-1816, from the re- 
mainder, as having been affected by influences peculiar to itsell The 
ti^irty yearn 1 817*46^ have an avera|;e irf 84*. lOc^. per awt., ft! ^e 
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price paid in London for British West Indian sugar; the average in 
the first ten years having heen 37«. 6J.; in the second dOt. 6J.; and 
in the third 36«. ^d. ; and the greatest decennial deviation from the 
average (that downwards in the second period) being 14 per cent. 

Here, however, it is obviously desirable to have regard to shorter 
periods in marking the fluctuations of price. Agriculturists are 
observably affected in their operations hy annual changes of price. 
It may therefore be desirable to mark the fluctuations annually for 
the period now especially in view; and, in doing so, the average of 
the thirty years, 1817-46, appears to be preferable, as a standard, to 
that of the twenty years, 1827-46, as embracing the longer period, 
and not differing materially from that of the shorter one (d3». 8a(.}. 

The * following table accordingly exhibits the average price in each 
year, and its relation to the thirty years' average : — 





Annual Average Price 
of British West Indian 
Maaoovado Sugar per 
cwt. from the London 
Gazette*. 


Exoen. 


DefleieDey. 


Years. 


In relation to the Arerage Price for the Thirty 
Yeara 1817-48. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

• 1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


35 9 

31 8 

28 7 
24 11 
23 8 
27 8 

29 8 
29 5 

33 5 
40 10 

34 7 
33 8 
39 2 
49 1 
39 8 

36 11 
33 9 

33 8 

32 11 

34 5 


2'6 per cent. 

17-2 \\ 

12-4 

40-9 

11-4 

5-9 


.... y» 

9* per cent. 
18- 
28-4 
32- 
20-5 
14-8 
15-5 

4- 

•9 
3-3 

3-i \\ 

3-3 

5-5 „ 

11 




Average 34 10 





It will be observed that the largest variation is in exee$9 (in 1840), 
and that there were no considerable variations hetoto the average during 
the last twelve years (1835-46). 

If^ to bring this table into closer comparison with the divisions I 
have adopted for marking the progress of the trade of these colonies, it 
be divided under fuur periods of five years each, the fluctuation of 
prices will be as under: — 

Arerage in the five years, 1827-31 28*. llif. 

„ „ 1832-36 32 2 

1837-41 39 2 

M M 1842-46 34 4 



1 t_?T S«"*onal Paper, No. 400 of 1848, contains Ubular atatcmcnU of the 
importa, Import Duties, and Prices, from 1793 to 1847. 
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Average of the ten jMurs, 1827-36 30*. 6i7. 

„ „ 1837-46 36 9 

It seema obvious, then, that mere decline of price cannot, down to 
1846, be received as the cause of the apparent decay of the West 
Indian sugar trade. And even fluctuation of price does not appear 
to have operated so unfavourably of late years as formerly. The 
average for the year 1847 ^'as 28«. 3£?.; but it will be seen, on refe- 
rence to the last table, that the average of the six consecutive years, 
1829-34, was only 27<. 30?. It will also be seen, however, that from 
1840 to 1845 there was a continual fall of price, small in each year, 
but in the aggregate great, being from the scarcity price of 49^. \d. 
(in 1840) down to 32#. \\d. (in 1845)— a fall of 17*. lOd,; yet the 
price of 1845 was but Is, \\d. (or about 5 J per cent.) below the 
thirty years* average. The fall of 1847 was aggravj^ted in cfiect by 
following closely on this continuous decline, the whole difference 
between the average of 1840 and that of 1847 being 20*. lOi. But a 
careful consideration of the wliole table makes it evident that the main 
cause of West Indian distress is not to be found in any variation of price. 

A miich mortf powerful cause appears in the fact that the quantity 
of their produce available for exportation has been gradually declining 
during the whole twenty years. Protective duties have secured the 
transmission of their staple produce to this country, and the following 
figures show the extent to which the quantity received here has been 
r^uoed — 



In the five years, 1827-31. 

M 1832-36. 

„ „ 1837-41. 

„ 1842.46 

In the year 1847 



Imported into the United Kingdom i 
the Britiah West Indies. 



Annual Arenige. 



Sugar. 



cwte. 
4,006,835 
3,677,313 
2,799,787 
2,493,325 

3,199,821 



Coffee. 



lbs. 

26»670,601 

19,904,536 

13,473,389 

7,985,153 

6,770.792 



At the same time the supply of sngar and coffee from other British 
possessions has been increasing, as follows:^ 



I Imported into the United mngdom, the 
I produce of, and from, the East India Com- 
' pany '■ Terrltorlet mnd Ceylon and Hanritiut. 



In the five years, 1827-31 . 
„ 1832-36. 
„ 1837-41.. 
„ 1842 46.. 



Annual ATcrage. 



Sugar. 



owts. 

541,901 

642,537 

1,196,776 

1,836,638 



Coffee. 



lbs. 

6,868,269 

8,204,953 

12,052,971 

18,244.259 



m 






[Not. 



Thus tbe /«Ai; supply of iti|itr ftt>iii Britwh posssMioiis has been 
kept nearly upon a level; and if the annual average supply in each 
quinquennial period be compared with the average price (before stated), 
a close comei^ondefiOiB will be observed in the direction and extent of 
their variations. 



In the fire yean, 1827-31..... 

„ „ 1832-36 

,, 1837.41 

„ „ 1842-46 

Anntel Avenge for 20 years 

In the year 1847 



Total Supply from 

British Pomeaalonfc 

Annuid Ayertjse. 



4,548,736 
4,319,850 
3,996,5«3 
4,329,963 



4,298,776 



5,800,546 



ATexige Price. 



s. d. 

28 11 

32 2 

39 2 

64 4 



33 8 



28 3 



Or the relation of the supply to the price of Briti^ oolonial sugar 
may be expressed) shortly, by a comparison of the former in thousands 
of cwts. with the latter in pence pet cwt^ for each qninqneanial 

period, thuss— 





ftitttily. 


Prtce. 


Bxeeii. 




P^oda. 


Per Cent ae oompend wlOi Uie Annnal ATcnia 
of Twenty Yeara*. 


1827-31 


la thonsBiids 
ofcwta. 
4,548 
4,319 
3,996 
4,329 


In Pence, 
per cwt. 
347 
386 
470 
412 


Ofaapply. 

5-8 
•5 


Of price. 
1-9 


Ofinpply. 

.... 

7-" 


Of price. 
14-1 


1832-36 


4-4 


1837-41 




1842-46 


-7 






In the year 1847 


5,800 


339 


35- 


.... 


.... 


16- 



Thus, in the five years, 1827-31, the West Indian colonies pro- 
vided 88 per cent, of the supply from British possessions, and in the 
five years, 1842-46, only 57 per cent., the aggregate amount of this 
supply having declined in the interval in the proportion tyf 454 te 462, 
or nearly 5 per cent. 

* It may be objected to any inference fk'om the contents of tbia table, that two 
impoi-tant elements in the relation of price to supply are not here brought into Tiew 
— I mean the increase of population, and the extension of the habitual use of sngar. 
I admit the validity of the objection. But, as the present question is not one re- 
quiring for its discussion a very refined analysis of the relation referred to, the 
omitted elements would seem to be sufficiently represented by an equable (bat small) 
increase, during the whole period, of the price due to a given supply ; and, on an 
inspection of the table with this in the mind, it becomes apparent that tiie introdnc- 
tion of any such change would only render closer the oorrespondence between ti^ 
British supply and the price through the entire period. 
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It may also be observed, without entering; npon any qtkeaition of 
party politics touchinji; the admission of a foreisn supply, that the 
fluotuations of price here marked, down to and inoTuding that of 1847, 
appear to be tolerably well accounted for by the variations in the 
aggregate amount of the colonial supply alone. 

So much for the western sugar colonies as a group. But it will 
already have suggested itself to the reader that, among fourteen or 
fifteen colonies scattered over a space including some seventeen degrees 
of latitude, and each subjected to powerful internal influences of its 
own, it is anything but improbable that there were material variations 
of individual conditions affecting the production of sugar during the 
period in question, independently of those shared by the whole; and 
that no conclusion deduced f^om the general statements already made 
respecting the causes of the latter class of variations can be deemed a 
safe one, till it is in some degree confirmed by an examination in 
detail. 

The annual accounts of imports, exports, and shipping, as to each 
colony (see the appended tables) afford some, though very inadequate, 
means of instituting such an examination; and the following tables, 
compiled from returns of the quantity of sugar imported from each 
colony into the United Kingdom, during each of ihe fifteen years 
1882-46, will further aid this purpose. 

WiNDWAKD IftLANIM. 

Si^ar imported from, into the United KInfidom. 





Trinidad. 


OmuidA. 


St. Vinoent. 


StLadA. 


Tobago. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


cwta. 
312,266 
286,303 
339,615 
289,393 
312,141 


owts. 
188,231 
204,074 
194,542 
170,280 
156,311 


ewts. 
186,812 
194,889 
213,017 
195,057 
186,482 


ewtfl. 

47,966 

46,548 

63,306 

54,744 

38,084 


owta. 

111,522 
86,527 
79,018 
77,260 

117,643 




1,539,718 


933,438 


976,257 


250,648 


471,970 


1838 

1839 

1840 

184l..„.... 


295,367 
286,247 
268,669 
245,778 
281,606 


161,922 

156,798 

117.260 

88,982 

84,270 


201,191 
194,182 
151,899 
101,020 
110,205 


51,430 
61,691 
50,215 
37,667 
51,115 


90,803 
71,621 
66,244 
51,548 
48,164 




1,377,667 


609.232 


758.497 


252,118 


328,380 


1842 

1843 

1844. 

1846 

1846 


286,005 
323,360 
274,558 
364,152 
353,293 


83,836 
85,935 
78,590 
71,252 
76,931 


127,269 
132,846 
135,637 
132.673 
129,870 


65,564 
54,299 
69,383 
71,250 
63,566 


46,913 
45.838 
49,317 
62,709 
38,822 




1,001,368 


896,544 


658,295 


324,062 


243,599 
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Leeward Iblawdb. Su^r impwrMfircm^ into the UnUed Kimgdcm, 





AntigoA. 


St. Kitts. 


Dominica. 


Not!«. 


Virgin Uanda. 




1832.. 
1833 
1834... 
1835 .. 
1836... 


cwto. 
143,:i36 
129.519 
257,177 
174,818 
135,482 


cwta. 
80,602 
80,390 
105,355 
87,614 
64,810 


cwts. 
58,270 
47,372 
54,876 
25.014 
35,213 


cwt. 
39,848 
42,287 
59,748 
39,637 
24,723 


cwts. 
14,999 
14.969 
21,926 
13.821 
13,510 


cwts. 

20,856 
15.507 
26,631 
16,261 
11.760 




840,332 


418.771 220,745 


206,243 


79,225 


91.015 


1837. 

1838.... 

1839... 

1840.... 

1841... 


62,170 
203,043 
222.689 
203,071 
144,103 


73,270 
93,597 
135,541 
94,390 
63.936 


33,724 
48,290 
29.385 
34,673 
42,342 


24,269 
25,410 
36,731 
27.857 
12,124 


13,534 
7,279 
5,249 
7,366 

8,3y7 


5,695 
10.413 
13,443 
12,205 
10,839 




835,076 


460,741 


188,414 


126,391 


41,825 


52,595 


1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846.... 


147,414 
173,401 
225,150 
210,013 
102,644 


95,634 

77,360 

119,710 

122,773 

91,022 


55.278 
46,118 
52,803 
57,883 
52.700 


23,853 
24,649 
29,590 
30,858 
- 26,714 


5,866 
6,750 
2,454 
7.177 

6,786 


13,683 

8,913 

12,547 

11.265 

5,316 




858,622 


506.499 


264,782 


135,664 


29,033 


51,726 



Jamaica, Barbadobs, and British Guiana. 
Sugar imported from^ into the United Kingdom. 





Jamaica. 


Barbadoes. 


British Guiamb 




Demeran. 


BeiWce. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


cwts. 
1,431,689 
1,256,991 
1,256,253 
1,148,760 
1,054,042 


cwts. 
266,465 
384,971 
394,527 
344,689 
373,428 


cwts. 
736,562 
754,122 
687,282 
760,376 
864,134 


cwts. 
134.036 
101,736 

90,699 
126,485 
213,714 




6,147,735 


1,764,080 


3,802,476 


666,670 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


904,299 
1,053,181 
765,078 
518,541 
528,585 


445,713 
473,587 
395,109 
207,484 
257,108 


792,852 
655,173 
440,132 
486,487 
415,261 


150.536 

180,127 

126.720 

93,157 

90,063 




3,769,684 


1,779,001 


2,789,905 


640,603 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


779,149 
659,633 
529,935 
742,867 
572.883 


312,568 
349,048 
328,708 
351,485 
302.496 


375,318 
434,808 
447,817 
499,102 
252,449 


89.922 
85,175 
95,810 
120,575 
73.307 




3,284,^67 


1,644,305 


2,009,494 


474,789 



[S. p. No. 438 of 1847 
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Greater in 1842-46 than in 1832-36, 

From Trinidad by 4* percent, 

St. Lucia 29*6 „ 

Antigua 2'1 „ 

St. Kitta 21- ,, 



The leading points of these tables may be expressed thus :— • 

Impwrtcaions. 

Lets in 1842-46 than in 1832-36. 

From Grenada by 57'5 per cent. 

St. Vincent 326 „ 

Tobago 48-4 „ 

Neris 34* ,, 

Virgin Islands 63*5 „ 

Montserrat 43*1 „ 

Jamaica 46*5 „ 

Barbadoes 6*8 „ 

Demerara 47*1 m 

Dominica 20* „ Berbice 28*8 „ 

The diminution between 1832-36 and 1842-46 upon the importations from all 
these colonies, taken together, was 32*1 per cent. 

The aprgregate quantity of sugar imported from Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, in the five years, 1832-36, amounted 
to 3,270,214 cwts.; forming 17'7 per cent, of the quantity imported 
from all the West Indian colonies during the same period. The quantity 
imported from these five islands in the five years, 1842-46, was 3,555,333 
cwts. ; forming 28*4 per cent, of the importations from the AVest Indian 
colonies. It will at once be observed that the two most important 
islands in this apparently fortunate list, Trinidad and Antigua, are 
those which exhibit the smallest increase. The remaining three, how« 
ever, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, and Dominica, yielded, in 1 832-36, an aggre* 
gate of 890,164 cwts., and in 1842-46 one of 1,095,343 cwts. 

The greatest variation in any particular group is, obviously, that 
observed in the Leeward Islands: the importations from Antigua, St* 
Kitts, and Dominica, having increased from 1,509,751 cwts. in five 
years, to 1,689,183 cwts., while those from Nevis, the Virgin Isles, 
and Montserrat, fell from 376,483 to 216,423 cwts. The increase in 
the larger (Leeward) islands did not make good more than about half 
the deficiency in the lesser ones; but it appears probable that, by a 
close comparison of these islands with each other and with those the 
importations from which have most fallen ofiT, the main causes of the 
general decline would receive additional illustration. 

It would not be proper, even in so cursory a review as the present, 
to omit all notice of the peculiar conditions under which labour and 
capital are applied in the West Indies. The climate precludes the 
employment of the labour of Europeans in the field; and the same 
cause, combined with the social advantages of a residence in England, 
also tends strongly to make the British proprietors absentees. The 
French West Indian proprietors formerly, and the Spanish at present, 
are much more accustomed to reside on their plantations; but it is 
apparent that both the causes of absenteeism alluded to bear somewhat 
less strongly upon them. The medium latitude of Spain is about 
40° N., that of Cuba 22^ N.; giving a difierence of only 18^ The 
medium latitude of England is about 53^ N., that of Jamaica about 
18° N.; giving a difference of 35°; and the other British sugar colonies 
stretch from the latitude of Jamaica, in close succession, southwards to 
near the line*. It would, however, be erroneous to associate the 

* But as it is well known tbat latitude ia only a rough indication of the thermal 
conditions of climate, it may be worth while to compare the countries mentioned 



obvioufl uioonveniepoe« of climate, thus indicated, with ^ conespoBdi^ 
degree of insalubrity. The actual effect of the climate of the We^ 
Indies on the health of Europeans seems to vary nnoch^ %nd not to be 
goyemedy in any appreciable degree, by mere latitude. According to 
tne returns of the mortality of the British troops stationed theie 
during the twenty yeara 1817-36, confirmed, generally, by othef 
evidence, the most unhealthy of the colonies are Tobago, Dooaioica, 
St. Lucia, and Jamaica; and the least so, Antigua, Montserrai, the 
Virgin Isles, and Barbadoea; the climate of those last named beings 
apparently, not much less favourable to the health of white men than 
that of England; while, in the former^ the average annual mortality 
per 1,000 was three and four times as great. 

It ia impossible heie to enter, to any good porpeasi^ upoa the 
question of the comparative value of free and slave labour, which 
aeema to lie at the root of the competition now instituted between the 
British and Sp^ni^ oolonies. Nor would th^ necessary limits i4 
this paper admit even of an atten^pt adequately to enumetate the 
yarioas considerations which must enter into any just estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantages to West Indian oommeroe arising fropi 
time to time, during the twenty years in view, from the legislative 
festrictions of the parent country. The abolition of slavery, however, 
as a speeific act of piuamount impoHanoe, seems to demand pariioulw 
notiee; especially as it was accompanied by the payment of a large 
sum from the imperial treasury by way of compensation^ whi^, as a 
material modification of the capital of the proprietors^ may abo be 
supposed to have had a considerable effect on their eommeroial opera- 
tions. The abolition of slavery (from Ut August, 1834) was effected 
by the Act S and 4 Will. lY. c. 73; children under six yeaia of age 
being declared free at once; the prcsdial slaves, or those employed in 
agriculture, to become apprentices until 1st August, 1838, and the 

with reference to actual observations. According to the temperature tables com* 
piled by Professor Dove, and published in the TransactioBS of the British AascMsa- 
tion for 1847 (p. 273, et seq,)f the mean annual temperature of London is 5(y°'83 
Farenheit; and that of Kingston, Jamaica, 78^*77, of St. Kitta, 81°-27, and of 
Demerara, 80''*71. Schomburgk states that of Barbadoea at 81^-32. Tliis giTCS a 
difference between the annual mean of London, and the average annual mean of these 
four oolonies, of about 30°. Dove states the annual mean of Madrid at 58^*16 ; and 
that of Havannah at 77''' 17, a difference of onlj 19^ With reference to the effect 
of temperature on the cultivation of sugar, there is much force in the following pas- 
sage from the Edinburgh Review for April, 1849. '*This plant (sugar), aocordxng 
to Humboldt, will thrive where the mean temperatnre is fi>om 64^ to 67*^. It naj 
be cultivated with advantage where this mean is not lower than 67^ or 68^, but it 
thrives best where the mean temperature is 76° or 77°. Other things being equal, 
therefore, those countries which enjoy the latter mean temperature wiU nltimatelj 
beat all others out of the market. Now the map of isothermal lines shows that 
southern Spain enjoys a mean temperature of 64° to 67°; it has long ceased, there- 
fore, to supply sugar to foreign markets. Northern Africa is a little below 70^, and 
the Canary Islands a little above 70°, and the sugar culture has, in oonseqaence, 
also forsaken them. Barbadoes, Jamaica, Demerara, and Surinam, have all a mean 
temperature which exceeds 77*^ — the most favourable degree of warmth. But Cuba, 
and the more favoured parts of north-eastern Brazil, abput Pemambuoo, enjoy the 
precise temperature which is most propitious to this special crop. AH other fkin^ 
oeing equal, therefore, these countries — provided only that they can supply the 
demand — must ultlmaU;ly drive the other sugar producers we have named out of the 
markets of the world." 
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li<m*pi€edial tUl 1st AnjB^ust, 1840. Va» l^giili^iufe of Ax^\fp^% de- 
clared the slaves in that island eutivelj fiee from l9t Aiiguft, IftSi; 
aad> ultimately^ the proadial labourers^ with the real^ weie &eed on 
Ist Au^st, 1838. The aumber of slaves for whotn compensation was 
allowed, the average value per head, and the amount awarded to each 
of these colonies, are stated in the followincr table. 





No. of SUrei. 


Average Vain* «f 

a Slave between 

l«»an41S3S. 


Bum awarded. 


Jamaica , 


311,692 


£ #. d. 

44 15 8 

47 1 3 

105 4 5 
59 6 
58 6 8 
56 18 7 

45 12 

32 12 10 
36 6 10 

43 8 r 

39 3 11 
31 16 1 
36 17 10 

114 11 5* 

120 4 7 
29 8 9 


£ 
6,161,927 








82,807 


1^721,345 






Windward Islands. 
Trinidad 


22,359 
83,536 
22,997 
13,348 
11.621 


1,039,119 


Granada 


616,444 


St. Vincent 


592,508 


St. Lucia 


335,627 


Tobago 


234.064 








93,861 


2,817,762 


LUWAUD lavAMDiu 

Antigua 


29,537 

20,660 

14,384 

8,722 

5,192 

6,355 


425,866 


St. Kitta 


331,630 


DominiM 


875,923 


Kavls 


151,007 


Virgin Isles 


72,940 


Montsemt 


103,558 








84,850 


1,360,924 




84,9)5 


4,297,117 






Totals for the Sugar Colonies 


658,125 


16,359,075 






Hondnras..... .,.io.... ••.■ 


1,920 
9,705 


101,958 


pahamas 


128,340 






Totals for all the West Indian Colonies 


669,750 


16,589,373 



The commercial effect of the payment of the compensation money 
may be assumed to have been important from a comparison of its 

* The rerjr great difference in the sale-value of slaves observable in the different 
colonies previous to emancipation was chiefly the result of a law passed for the regis- 
tration of slaves, and which forbad their transfer from one colony to another, — a 
measure framed in a beneficent spirit, but the wisdom of whidi was very questionable. 
In the Bahamas, where the slave population was redundant, labour was necessarily 
dieap, and the value of those by whom it must be performed was low. In Guiana, 
^D the other band, and in Trinidad, where there was an abondance of fsrtUe land to 
fas reolaimed, the number of labourers was quite inadequate, and their valne proper. 
tionaUy high. There would have been great advantage to the owners, and, uiidav 
proper regulations, no hardship upon the negroes, to have removed them from plaoe« 
where their labour was not needed to colonies where it could be profitably employed. 
—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1847, p. 812. 
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amount witli the annual value of the exports of these colonies, asbefbve 
stated, during the five years 1832-36. 



Barbadoes 

Windward Tslands 
Leeward Islands.... 
British Gaiana .... 

Honduras 

Bahamas 



Expoffs, ATenfe 

Annual Tains, 

1839-36. 



£ 
2,975,260 

621,608* 

1,165,109 

597,461 

1,853,305 

294,464 

89,190 



7,596,397 



Money awarded in 
July, 18SS. 



£ 
6,161,927 
1,721.345 
2,817,762 
1,360,924 
4.297.117 
101,958 
128,340 



16,589.373 



The changes made in the duties levied on the importation of the 
sugar of the West Indian colonies into the United Kingdom will he 
considered in dealing with Mauritius, a comparative view being in 
some degree requisite to render ohvious the effect of these changes. 

Besides the sugar colonies, there are, in the West Indian group, 
the Bahamas and Honduras. The trade of the former has but little 
importance. 

The Bahamas may be described as a group of islands, several hundreds in nwn- 
ber, composed chiefly of coral rocks, and few of them inhabited, extending some 700 
miles, N.W. and S.E. from the coast of Florida to that of Hayti— between 21'' maA 
27^ N. lat. Chief export, salt. A large number of the inhabitants are employed in 
cruising about in flat-bottomed sloops, rescuing vessels endangered (or saving thdr 
crews and cargoes when wrecked) in the intricate channels through these nlands 
which form the principal passage between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexko. 
They also carry on a part of the transit trade between the West India IsUnds and 
the United States, and the North American colonies. See McCnlloch's Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, art. Bahamas. 

Honduras is little more than a coast settlement for facilitating the 
cutting and exportation of mahogany and logwood from the forests 
wliich cover the eastern coast of Central America between lat. 10^ 
and 18° N. 

Till near the close of the period in view, mahogany and lo«rwood 
from this quarter were admitted for consumption in Uie United King- 
dom under protective duties. 

On Mahogany t the Import Duties were, from 1826 to 1831 : — 

£ #. rf. 
Of Bermuda or the Bahamas, cr imported directly from the 

Bay of Honduras 2 10 per ton. 

Imported from Jamaica 4 „ 

Otherwise imported 7 „ 

* This amount is doubtless somewhat less than it would have been under ordinaiy 
circumstances, in consequence of the hurricane of 1831, the most destructive ever 
sustained in Barbadoes. It is said that 2,500 persons were killed ; and that the 
pecuniary loss reached an aggregate of 2,500,000/. sterling. See McCttUodi's 
Geographical Dictionary, I., 293; and SchombuiKk's History of Barbadoes, p. 
52 et »eg. 
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From 1832 to 1838:— £ $, d. 

Of Bermuda, &c., &c 1 10 per ton. 

From any other British possession 4 „ 

Otherwise imported 7 10 „ " 

From 5th Jnlj, 1838, the duty on Foreign was reduced to 5/. per ton. 

From 9th July, 1842, the duties were reduced to 

Colonial 5 „ 

Foreign ^ 10 „ 

And from 19th March, 1844, both duties were repealed. 

The quantity of mahogany imported from the British "West Indies 
into the United Kingdom, in the three years 1827-8-9, was 43,360 
tons; giving an annual average of 14,453 tons. In the same years 
the whole quantity retained for home consumption was 54,520 tons, 
or an annual average of 18,173 tons. The protection, therefore, was 
effective in increasing the general price to the consumer; and, like 
the similar duties on Canadian timber, gave a preference, in the 
market, to an inferior article*. In 1844-5-6 the quantities imported 
from the British West Indies were 

In 1844 17,423 tons. 

1845 21,357 „ 

1846 24,071 „ 

Average 20,950 

So the supply increased after the total loss of protection. 

The quantity retained for consumption in the United Kingdom 
after the abolition of the import duties cannot be ascertained; but in 
the three years 1842-3-4 the aggregate was 64,813 tons; the supply 
from the British "West Indies in the same period being 45,233 tons. 
The total quantity imported, colonial and foreign, was, in 1845, 38,350 
tons; and m 1846, 41,689 tons. The chief competitors with our own 
colonies in the supply of the British market, hitherto, have been Hayti 
and Cuba. 

On Logwood, the Import Duties were, from 1825 to 1842 : — 

£. #. d. 

Colonial 3 per ton. 

Foreijrn 4 6 „ 

From 9th July, 1842, was imposed an uniform duty of... 2 „ 
And from 19th March, 1845, the duty was abolished. 

The quantity of logwood imported from the British West Indies 
into the United Kingdom in the three years 1827-8-9 was 24,080 
tons; giving an annual average of 8,026 tons. In the same years 
the quantity retained for home consumption was 25,308 • tons, or an 

* That which is imported from the islands is called Spanish mahogany ; it is not 
so large as that from Honduras, being generally in logs from 20 to 26 inches square, 
and 10 feet long, while the latter is usually from 2 to 4 feet square, and 12 to 14 
feet long, but some logs are much larger. * * * Like the pine tribe, the timber 
is best on dry rocky soils, or in exposed situations. That which is most accessible 
at Honduras grows upon moist low lands, and is, generally speaking, decidedly 
inferior to that brought from Cuba and Hayti ; being soft, coarse, and spongy ; while 
the other is close-grained and hard, of a darker colour, and sometimes strongly 
figured. Honduras mahogany has, however, the advantage of holding glue admirably 
well ; and is, for this reason, frequently used as a ground on which to lay veneers of 
the finer sorts. — ^McCuUoch's Commercial Dictionary, art. Mahogany. 
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annual average of 8,436 tons. In subsequent years the excess of tl« 
home consumption over the colonial supply increased; and during ibe 
first sixteen years of the twenty now in view, while the piotcictiTc 
duty was continued, was always sufficient to render tho additiooal 
duty effective upon the price. In 1844-5-6, the qiuintities imported 
from the British West Indies were — 

In 1844 11,013 tons 

1845 9,219 „ 

184fi 7,335 „ 

ATerage 9,555 », 

The quantity retained for consumption iu the United Kingdom, 
after the abolition of the import duty, cannot be ascertained; but in 
the three years 1842-3-4 the aggregate was 56,916 tons, the supply 
from the British colonies iu the same period being only 25,099 tons. 
The whole quantity imported, colonial and foreign, was, in 1845, 
23,020 tons, and in 1846, 28,105 tons; showing a rapid increase after 
the abolition of the duty. Mexico and Hayti have, hitherto, been 
the chief competitors with our own colonies in tbo supply of the 
British market. «..,___^ 

The West Indian group has also lopg afforded to our merchants 
pertain facilities for carrying on the trade betweeu England and some 
neighbouring countries; aud so may be regarded as the mediuni of a 
transit trade, considerable in the earlier years of the period now in 
view, and not yet extinguished. In particular, as depots for British 
manufactures intended for the suppliy of the South American conti- 
nent, the position of the West Indian colonies has been changing ever 
since the Spanish American states achieved their independence (in the 
four or five years immediately preceding 1827), and thus became open 
to a legitimate, as before they were approachable only by a contraband 
trade. Had the continental colonies of Spain, like those of England 
forty years before, settled down to the pursuits of peace aa soon as 
their independence was secured, it is manifest that the indirect trade 
previously carried on with the United Kingdom would much more 
rapidly have assumed a dureot character, to the profit of both parties. 
But, as is well known, their civil contentions have, down even to the 
present day, not only much checked the development of their pro- 
ductive resources, but have also attached considerable risk to the 
embarkation of capital in the arrangements necessary to a direct trada 
Hence the change lias been so slow that, at the end of a quarter of a 
century, the British West Indian colonies still retain a remnant of the 
transit trade. The precise extent of this trade is difficult to ascertain^ 
But as some portion of the British produce exported to these colonies 
has hitherto, undoubtedly, been re-exported, and the portion so dis- 
posed of is known to have been diminishing during the period now in 
view, it is obvious that the extent of the trade referred to is a material 
consideration in any estimate of the commercial progress of these 
colonies from returns either of their aggregate exports and in^)OTt8» 
?* ^ *^®*' ^^^^^ with this country. I am not aware of the existence 
m England of means by which the distinction here suggested may be 
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drawn with any degree of certainty*; but the following tables may 
aid the conception of a general idea sufficiently accurate to corrool 
some of the fallacies occasionally current in discussions of the sulject. 





Declared Value of BritLih Produce 
Exported to 


Yews. 


Declared Value of British Produce 
Exported to 


Years. 


Cuba. 


Columbia 


Peru. 


Chili. 


Cuba. 


Columbia 


Peru. 


Chili. 


1827.... 
18-28.... 
1829.... 
1830.... 
1831.... 


£ 
378,768 
270,444 
371,618 
371,670 
366,561 


£ 
213,972 
261,113 
232.703 
216,751 
248,250 


£ 
228,466 
374,615 
300,171 
368,460 
409,003 


£ 
100,134 
709,371 
818.950 
540,626 
651,617 


1887 .. 

1838 ,. 

1839 .. 
18^10 .. 
1811 .. 

Averages 

1842 .. 
1848 .. 

1844 .. 

1845 .. 

1846 .. 

Averages 


£ 
599,145 
651,652 
158,145 
514,782 
592,546 


£ 
170.451 
174,338 
267,112 
359,743 
158,972 


£ 
476,874 
412,195 
685,058 
799.991 
536.046 


£ 

625,545 

418,647 

1,103,078 

1,334373 

438,090 


Averages 


351,812 


234,557 


336,144 


624.189 


563,252! 226,128 


571,982 


788,045 


1882.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 
1835.... 
1836.... 


247,218 
819,751 
530,802 
487,964 
612,808 


283,568 
121,826 
199,996 
132,242 
185,172 


275,611 
387,524 
299,235 
441,824 
606,832 


708,193 
816,817 
896,221 
606.176 
861,903 


866,253 
624,871 
657,214 
695,479 
844,112 


281,711 
878,521 
261,688 
890,149 
472,007 


684,818 
659,961 
658,880 
878,708 
820,585 


950,466 
988,959 
807,688 
1,077,615 
959,822 


Averages 


429,706 


184,560 


402,005 


777,862 


687,565 


847,415 


740,179 


946,799 



[Vide Seflflional Paper, No. 656 of 1847. 

Summary. 









1827-81. 


1832-36. 


1837-41. 


1842-46. 


Ouha 


£ 
351,812 
234,557 
336,144 
624,189 


£ 
429,706 
184,560 
402,005 
777,862 


£ 
563,252 
226,123 
571,932 
783,045 


£ 
637,565 


Columbia 


347,415 


Peru 


740,179 


Chili 


946,799 






Average Exports to the Britishl 
West Indian colonies in the> 
same periodg j 


1,546,652 
3,182,681 


1,794,133 
2,939,282 


2,144,352 
3,383,151 


2,671,958 
2,644,028 


General affirreirate 


4,729,333 


4,732,415 


5,527,503 


5,315,986 







Thus, thouffh the diminution of the exports to the British West 
Indies be traceable mainly to internal causes, it is at least highly probable 

* The reader may, however, refer with advantage to the Commont' Sessional 
Paper, No. 679 of 1846, containing detailed returns of exports and imports into 
and from the West Indian colonics from 1835 to 1844. For instance, H is sUted, 
at page 325 of this return, that the value of the " British cotton maaufactnres" re- 
exported from Jamaica to Columbia, and to the foreign West Indiea, in 1835-6- 7 1 
and in 1842-3-4, was as follows :— 



In 1835 je413,250 

1836 251,954 

1837 240,317 



Average 301,840 



In 1842 ^^216,140 

1843 208,132 

1844 142,836 



Average 18M3« 

2c2 
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that a portion of it, especially in tlie last qninquennial period, is due 
to an extension of the direct trade with South America. 

The following; table confirms the general inference that the oom- 
merce of the West Indian group has declined during the latter half of 
the period in view, showing that though the number of vesseU belong- 
ing to these colonies has increased, their average tize^ and their aggrtr- 
gtUe tonnage has decreased considerably. 

Shipping registered as belonging to the West Indian Colonies, 





1838*. 


1846t. 




Vessel*. 


Tons. 


III 


Veoda. 


TVmi. 


ATcncB 
siaof 


llnhflmAA .T...... 


140 
120 
175 
145 
34 
50 


4,181 
5,584 
3,047 
6,442 
1.477 
2,491 


Tons. 
29 
46 
17 
45 
43 
49 


157 

98 

192 

159 

42 

79 


3,637 
3.411 
2.180 
4,679 
1,666 
3,216 


Tons. 
23 


JamaicE 


^4 


Leeward Islandfl 

Windward Islanda .... 
Barbadoes 


11 
23 
39 


BritUh Guiana 


40 








664 


23.222 


34 


727 


18,789 


25 



The African Group, 

as here formed, consists of the settlements on the western coast, and 
the Cape colony. The former are between the tropics, and are little 
more than trading stations; the latter lies a few degrees south of the 
tropics (in the same latitude as New South Wales) and is a colony, 
properly so called. Excepting their situation on the same continent, 
there is no reason for classing them together. 

The Coast Settlements 

Of these there is little to be said, except to mark their positions. 

Of the whole western coast-line of Africa — extending about 7,000 miles— the 
first 500, it will be remembered, are occupied by the Atlantic frontier of Morocco, 
and about the next 1,000 arip closely backed by the great desert, along the soatfa- 
western extremity of which flows the river Senegal, -the most northerly of the great 
streams falling into the sea from this coast. The next of these rivers, at a farther 
distance of about 200 miles, is the Gambia^ (}&t, 13*^ 13' N.), about nine miles wide 
at the mouth ; and at the entrance of the river on St. Mary's Island, near the main 
land, on the south side, is Bathurst, the most northerly of the English setdementa, 

* Revenue Tables, 1838, p. 43. 

t Ibid, 1846, p. 61. ' 

t The country between the Senegal and Gambia rivers has long been the principal 
seat of the French settlements on this coast, and the source of the Gum Senegal^ 
During the last war we held these settlements as conquests. In 1814 we restored 
them ; but reserved right to settle on the Gambia. Our present settlements were 
then formed; and gave us a part of (he gum trade, which, however, has not been 
retained without several disputes with the French settlers. In lat. 18*^ 6' N. (abonC 
160 miles north of the Senegal) is the Moorish coast-town of Portendic, in the gum- 
trade of which we participate with France, under treaty. Claims for losses sustained 
by an alleged violation of our treaty -rights by France in 1834-5 have recently been 
discussed in the House of Commons. See Sessional Paper, No. 117 of 1848; also 
a volume of papers presented to Parliament in 1845. 
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Aboat 300 miles up the river ii another settlement, on Macarthy's Island ; and 
between these are sereral' others. 

About 500 miles (by the coast) further south, is the settlement of Sierra Leone : 
a mountainous but fertile peninsula (between the rivers Sierra Leone and Cama- 
ranca), about 18 miles by 12. This settlement was formed in 1786, with free 
negroes, and chiefly at the instance of Granville Sharp. The river Sierra Leone 
appears to be merely an estuary, about seven miles wide, into which a river de- 
bouches. It is said to be easy of entrance. On the south side of the entrance is a 
good bay, on which Freetown, the centre of the settlement, is built. On the neigh- 
bouring coasts are several branch settlements, or factories; the principal being on 
the (three) Isles de Los, about 60 miles north of Sierra Leone, and fire or six from 
the coast. 

The third, and most southerly, of the coast settlements is that of which Cape 
Coast Castle (lat. b° 6' K.) is the centre — having the branch settlement of Anamaboe 
at a distance of about 10 miles, and Accra of about 70 miles to the east ; and Dix 
Cove about 50 miles to the west. 

From Sierra Leone to Cape Coast is about 700 miles. From one extremity to 
the other, therefore, these settlements include between them about 1,200 mih4 of 
coast, or about one-sixth of the entire coast line from Tangier to Cape Town. 

The official returns of the population of the settlements on the 
Gambia relate only to St. Mary's and Mac Carthy's Islands. The area 
of St. Mary's is said to be five square miles; and it contained in 1^33, 
whites 36 (including 5 females), blacks 2,704; total 2,740: and in 
1846, whites 50 (including 7 females), blacks 3,639; total 3,689. 
Tlie area of Mac Carthy's Island is said to be 7 square miles; and the 
last account of its population is dated 1836, when it contained 7 
whites (all males) and 1,155 blacks. The chief article of trade is the 
gum Senegal. 

The population of Sierra Leone was estimated by the Governor, in 
May, 1847, at 45,000*. 

The chief imports into Sierra Leone are, from Great Britain, 
cotton manufactures, hardwares, spirits, &c. ; from the United States, 
tobacco, lumber, and coarse cottons; from the Hanse Towns, cottons 
and miscellaneous articles; and from Portugal, some coarse pottery. 
The exports are, teak and other timber, palm oil, ground-nuts (as 
yielding an oil now much in demand for lubncating machinery), ginger, 
pepper, arrow-root, and other tropical produce most readily raised by 
a people nearly destitute of capital and agricultural skill f. But it 
appears that the official accounts are far from presenting the true quan- 
tities or values of either the imports or the exports; that, as to the 
importiy large quantities of goods are taken to factories on the neigh- 
bouring rivers, in order to escape the custom-house at Sierra Leone; 
and, as to the ea^Dorte^ that these are commonly collected from such 
factories, brought into the harbour of Sierra Leone, and there trans- 
shipped into outward-bound vessels; so that the true amount of the 
imports of the colony is greater, and of the exports less, than the 
amounts returned ;(. It is also to be observed that of one valuable 
article exported from these settlements, gold dust, no account is taken, 
either there or at home. It was estimated, for Sierra Leone, in the 
year 1847, at a value of from 16,000^. to 20,000/. 

* B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 138. See, also, a very full report on the state of the 
Settlement, by Acting-Governor Pine (dated Oct. 27, 1848), in B. B. (printed) 1647, 
p. 187. 

t B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 187. t IJ.B. (printed) 1846, pp. 141-2. 
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Of the population of the territory more or less distinctly Attached 
to Cape Coast and the neighbouring settlements (estimated in 1847 it 
6,000 square miles) no census has ever been made. The latest esti- 
mate (December, 1847) gives a total of 275,000; the number of 
whites at Cape Coast being 40, including 7 females. The trade much 
resembles that of Sierra Leone. The Governor, in his last report, 
states that the population has much increased of late years, that the 
habits of the people have improved, and that they are rapidly 
increasing their consumption of furniture and clothing of Europeaa 
manufacture*. 

The following is a summary of the official returns comprised in 
the appended tables. It applies only to Sierra Leone and Gambia; 
there being no returns from the Cape Coast settlements. 









1827-31. 


1833-56. 


1837-41. 


1S43-46. 


Imports £ 

Exports £ 

Shipping inwards tons 

if outwards „ 


136,589 

116,570 

26,179 

25,183 


158,815 

157.059 

30,683 

30,224 


196,396 

207,040 

31,647 

31,194 


201,478 

250,530 

39,686 

39,98i 



After making due allowance for the defective nature of the returns, 
the steady increase here exhibited of the trade brought under official 
cognisance may be regarded as affi^rding some evidence of considerable 
and regular progress in the extent of the entire commerce of the Coast 

settlements. 

As these settlements have also facilitated the operations for suppressing the Slave 
Trade, the most lucrative branch of the native commerce, I may state the number of 
slaves captured and landed alive, on which bounty has been paid to the o^>ton by the 
British Government daring the period in view. 





In 107-^1. 


In 1832-38. 


In 18S7-4I. 


InlSlBuHL 






5,393 
2,928 
5,091 
7,666 
3,308 


2,325 
3,169 
2,984 
6,899 
5,748 


8,652 
4,384 
7,188 
2,364 
5,139 


1,332 
6,520 
3,219 
4,930 
2,086 






24,386 


21,125 


27,727 


17,087 






Total 90,325. Bounty paid: 527,606/. 





The greater number were landed at Sierra Leone, and located there. For further 
particulars, see S.P. 116 of 1847. 

The following table affords a comparative view, for the years 1836 
and 1846, of the shipping registered as belonging to the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone settlements. There are no returns of shipping belonging 
to the settlements about Cape Coast. 

♦ B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 203. 
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Itethnnt (Oftmbla.) 


81 crra Leone. 




Namberof 
Ships. 


Ag8x«g»te 
Tonnage. 


Averftga 

Size. 


Nnmber 

OfSllilM. 


Aggregate 
Tonnage. 


ATeiago 

Size. 


In 1836 


n 

52 


969 
1,922 


56 
37 


15 
13 


1,654 
693 


116 
53 


In 1846 





[R.T. 1838, p. 43{ 1846, p. 51. 
The Cape Colony, 

at the southern eztreraitj of the African continent, is stated to have 
(AV. of the Keiskanna river) an area of about 130,000 square miles. 

The colonial territory is divided by three ranges of mountaina into as many irre- 
gular belt-like plateaus or terraces, following, generally, the line of the coast. The 
lowest and most fertile of these, next the coast, varies from 20 to 60 miles in width, 
and has a comparatively mild and equable climate. The surface of the next more 
elevated has aoout the same mean width, but is more rugged, less fertile, and has a 
less favourable climate. The third is said to lie at a mean elevation above the sea of 
about 3,000 feet; and its soil and climate render it, for the most part, an unprofitable 
desert. Generally, the most level and fertile districts are in the south and east ; the 
least so in the north and west of the colony. The harbours are few for the length of 
coast; and the interior communications have hitherto been rendered difficult by the 
extreme ruggedness of the greater part of the country, the small number of the 
population scattered over its surface, and the expense of constructing permanent 
roads. Since 1844 several new lines of road have been constructed by the govern- 
ment tbroogh the most fertile and promising districts. 

It is estimated that about two-fifths of the whole area of the 
colony are unfit for either agricultural or pastoral purposes; and the pro- 
portion well adapted for agriculture is said to be small. The whole 
quantity of land granted in the colony, up to the 31st of December, 
1846, was 41,391,377 acres; being about half of the entire area, or 
fiye-sixths of what is supposed to be capable of use*. 

In the B.B. returns the total population is stated to have been, in 
1823, 116,205; of which there were returned as Christians (white and 
free coloured) 48,699, free blacks 32,538, and negro apprentices and 
slaves 34,968. In 1836 the total was stated to be 150,110; com- 
prising 114,014 free persons, white and coloured; and 36,096 appren- 
tices. In the B.B. for 1847 the total population is stated at 169,963; 
and this is divided into 71,113 white, and 75,977 coloured. But this 
division leaves more than 21,000 of the total unaccounted for. If tho 
returns of sex are to be relied upon, the females were to the males, in 
1823, as 85 to 100; in 1836 as 95 to 100; and in 1847 as 93 to 100. 
The large proportion of Dutch among the white inhabitants is roughly 
marked by a return obtained in 1846 of the number of persons 
attached to christian con^egations of the chief religious denominations 
in the colony. The whole number returned was 112,058; of which 
there were whites 70,310; and of these no less than 51^848 belonged 
to the Dutch reformed church t. 

* B.B. (printed) 1846, p. 165. 

t The return wiU be found in the B.B. (printed) for 1846, p. 159. There has, 
hitherto, been but little commanication between the English and the Dutefa Mtlets 
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It would appear that the population of the Cape was but little 
affected by imroigration from Europe during the period in view. The 
returns available for the years 1841 to 1844 inclusive, relate only to 
the arrivals at Port Elizabeth; and these state the total number of 
immigrants to have been, in 1841, 55-, in 1842, 184; in 1843,367; 
and in 1844, 270. By the Customs' returns the number of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom to the Cape were, in 1845, 496; in 1846, 
545; and in 1847, 445*. 

The number of slaves upon the Colonial Register, when the Act of 
Emancipation passed, was 38,427. The average value of a slave 
during the years 1822-30 was ascertained to have been 73/. 9j:. llrf. 
And tlie amount of compensation awarded was 1,247,401/. 

The following is a summary of the appended tables referring to the 
Cape Colony. 





<^iilnqueiinlal ArBxafsa. 




I8i7-3l. 


1832-^. 


1837-41. 


ua-4& 


ImporU £ 

Exportsf ,....£ 

Shipping inwards tons 

„ outwards „ 


373,775 

273,285 

67,997 

65,399 


508,550 
340,204 
107,894 
106,071 


1,019,188 
619,808 
156,269 
166,387 


837,661 
419,516 
166,387 
160,991 



This colony has a great advantage in its position in the track of 
all the European trade with India; and this has already undoubtedly 
given it a value much beyond what is due to its soil and climate alone. 

The excess of both imports and exports apparent in the third period (1837-41) is 
traceable to the operation of the British import duties on coffee; and does not, 
properly speaking, indicate any increase of the commerce of the Cape. From 
September, 1835, to July, 1842, we levied three rates of import duty on coffee: 
1. If grown in a British colony, 6<7. per lb. 2. If brought from (though not the 
growth of) any British possession within the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, ^d, ; and 3. Otherwise imported, 1«. ZtL per lb. The difference betweoi 
the second and third of these duties was found more than sufficient to eover the cost 
of sending coffee grown in Brazil, Cuba, Java, and elsewhere, into British territoriei 
under the charter, for trans-shipment to Great Britain ; and the Cape was selected as 
the most convenient part of these territories. The operation of these duties upon the 
imports from the Cape is seen in the following statement of the quantities of coffee 
imported thence into the United Kingdom between 1835 and 1843. 

* 

of the interior. This has been attributed to dislike of the English by the Dutdh ; 
but there are more obvious causes in the scattered condition of the popniation, the 
small number of English settled in the interior, the want of roads, and the almost 
universal inability of the Dutch fiEurmers to speak the English language. That Uie 
difficulty of governing and improving the colony has been much increased by this 
estrangement cannot be doubted. See Bunbury's Journal of a Residence at &e 
Cape of Good Hope, 1848, pp. 85, 182, 234. The Dutch inhabitants have little 
intercourse with Europe ; and what they have is chiefly with Holland. 

* Eighth Report of the Land and Emigration Commissioners, p. 32. 

t The value of the exports from this colony falls greatly short of that of its 
imports, the balance being provided by bills of exchange drawn by the oommissaiiat 
department at the Cape upon the Lords of the Treasury, to meet the expenditure 
incurred on account of the government. The produce of the Cape does not offer 
that variety of articles from which large cargoes can be assorted for the markets 
either of Europe or of India. Some part of the exports at present made consists of 
the produce of India and China,— Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1847, p. 781. 
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In 1835 338 lbs. 

1836 32,540 „ 

1837 742 „ 

1838 506,874 



In 1839 15,126,670 lbs. 

1840 27,882,978 „ 

1841 11,633.259 „ 

1842 1,572,027 „ 



In 1843 540 lbs.* 

The chief exports of the colony are wine and teool, with some hides, 
tallow, and salted beef, goat-skins, and corn and butter. The pro- 
Tisions are sent chiefly to Mauritias and to South America. The 
exports of wool are increasing rapidly, those of wine decreasing. Both 
have been, and the latter still is, encouraged by protective duties in 
this country. 

Daring the five yean, 1827-31, the wine of the Cape paid, on importation into 
the United Kingdom, a duty of 28, bd, per gallon ; French wines paying 7«. lOd., 
and other sorts At. lOd. per gallon. In the five years, 1842-46, the duties were, on 
Cape wine, 2«. 9d., and on all other sorts bs. 6d. per gallon. The quantities of 
Cape wine imported in each of the two periods sufficiently prove th|it the protection 
has not been sufficient to maintain the growth. 

Cape Wine imported. 



In 1827 744,129 gallons 

1828 758,916 

1829 967.363 

1830 544,982 

1831 428,154 



In 1842 303,223 gallons 

1843 116,570 „ 

1844 423,336 „ 

1845 446,714 „ 

1846 185,062 „ 



Average 688,708 „ Average 294,981 

A similar comparison touching the exports of wool affords a very different result. 
During the five years, 1827-31, colonial wool was imported free of duty; but foreign 
was taxed, if of the value of It. per lb.. Id., and if not of that v^ue, ^d, per lb. 
The same arrangement existed in 1842-46, down to June, 1844; but after that date 
the duty on foreign wool was abolished. 

Wool imported from the Cape* 



In 1827 44,441 lbs. 

1828 29,326 

' 1829 37,619 

1830 33,407 

1831 47,868 



In 1842 1,265,768 lbs. 

1843 1,728,453 „ 

1844 2,197,143 „ 

1845 3,512,924 „ 

1846 2,958.457 „ 



Average 38,552 „ Average 2,332,549 

The imports consist chiefly of tropical produce, and of materials 

for clothing, earthenware, hardwares, and soap and candles. 

The shipping registered as belonging to the Cape Colony has 

always been of small amount, but has increased considerably of late 

years. The following comparative statement is taken from the Bevenue 

Tables for 1838 (p. 43), and for 1846 (p. 51). 

Asgregate AvemgeSIae, 

Bhlpa. Tonnago. Tons. 

In 1836 16 1,555 97 

In 1846 34 4,089 120 

The Eoit Indian Group, 

Mauritius, 

on account of its comparative proximity to Africa, is classed by geo- 
graphers with that continent. Commercially and politically it shares 

* Revenue Tables for each year. 



rnadi of illi^ cberacter of the W^t Indies; and it maj be regarded asaa 
appendage to Hindoostan, on the ground that about one-third of ifs ]k>- 
pukttion during the last ten years have been migratoiy natires of Uni 
country, and almost entirely dependent upon their native soil for food. 

MauritiuB lies about 500 miles E. of Madagascar, and 90 N.E. of BaarboB; and 
forms an irregular oval about 36 miles long, with an average width of 22. It may 
be compared with Jamaica, as having a similar physical aspect-^a low, levd, aUuviad 
coast territory, watered by numerous streams from a mountainous interior — and bes^g 
about as far S. as that island is N. of the Equator. Its area is said to be wbtraX 
500,000 acres, therefore, about one-tenth that of Jamaica, or four times that of tbe 
Isle of Wight. Its climate, however, contrasts with that of Jamaica, as betaig 
(according to Col. TuUoch) unfavourable to the negro constitution ; while it does not 
appear to have any decidedly evil influence on that of Europeans. Like tlie West 
Indian islands, it may be regarded as a sugar-farm, the inhabitants of which import 
the greater part of their food ; obtaining animal food from Madagascar and the Cape, 
and grain, chiefly rice, from India. It differs from its western competiton chieflj 
in its much more recent devotion to sugar culture, and in the greater command <^ 
free labour resulting from its proximity to India. Hie white inhabitants are chiefly 
French; and, on the strength of national predilection, France still retains a large 
share of the trade of the island. 

The population of Mauritius, hy a census taken in 1827, appeared 
to be 93,631, viis.: white 8,111, and coloured 85,520. Another 
census, in 1832, gave a total of only 89,616, the whites not being 
distinguished. By the census of 1836 the total appears to have been 
89,207 ; but this is stated to include 4,337 Indian labourers (immi- 
grants) and 670 European aliens. In the Blue Book for 1845 the 
population is stated as follows : — 

Colonial population Males 76,020 

Females 52,626 

128,646 

Immigrants — ^Nati^es of India Adult Males 38,982 

Females 6,127 
Children 2,884 

47,993 

I, „ China and the Malay Coast Males 561 

Females 

561 

y, ,y Madagascar Males 157 

Females 

157 

1?7,357 
Aliens and resident strangers, sei not distinguished 2,163 

179,520 
Thus, it would seem that among the 174,473 persons whose sex is 
distinguished, there were only 51 females to every 100 males; a dis- 
proportion rather greater than that existing in New South Wales. But 
this, like every other colonial census yet taken, is liable to mach doubt. 

Immediately on tbe abolition of slavery*, tbe planters began to import coolies 
from India. Between 1834 and 1839 tbe whole number introduced was 25,468, of 
whom 24,566 were male labourers. In 1839 this immigration was stopped by the 
Government, as tending, substantially, to a renewal of some of the evils of slavery f. 

* The Act abolishing Slavery did not come into operation in ^fauritius till 
1st February, 1835. 

t For a short history of these operations, see the Sixth General Report of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, p. 20. 
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Id 1843 (under an Order in Council, dated 15th January, 1842,) this immigfation 
was resumed, under regulations; and down to the 30tk November, 1847, the numbers 
introduced were as follows :«- 





Adnlte. 


Childreii. 






scales. 


Females. 


Total. 


In 1843 


26,888 

11,496 

7,677 

4,847 

4,403 


3,373 
1,803 
1,462 
1,150 
518 


997 
853 
1,146 
792 
288 


31,258 
14,152 
10,285 


1844 .. .. 


1845 


1846 


6,789 


1847 to 30th November 


5,209 




55,311 


8,306 


4,076 


67,693 



It is supposed that few, if any, of the immigrants before 1843 remained in the 
colony in 1847. On deducting from the total number of immigrants between 1843 
and 1847, the number of deaths (6,498) and of departures (6,866), it would appear 
that the immigrants in the colony in 1847 numbered about 55,000, with not more 
than 17 females to 100 males. [For further particulars, see the Eighth General 
Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1848.] 

The extent to which the popnUtion of the island has, of late years, been dependent 
upon foreign supplies for subsistence may be inferred from the following statement 
of the quantity of rice imported in each year since 1834. 



1835 34,019,070 lbs. 

1836 33,465,777 „ 

1837 55,942,495 „ 

1838 53,210,943 „ 

1839 44,254,180 „ 

1840 46,555,374 „ 



1841 79,099,608 lbs. 

1842 44,380,548 „ 

1843 71,658,063 „ 

1844 58,714,643 „ 

1845 59,854,368 „ 

1846 88,424,896 „ 



The other provisions imported were, in 1844 (which did not differ materially 
from the average of previous years), bacon and hams, 1,002 cwts.; beef and pork, 
16,951 cwts.; beer and ale 135,142 gallons; butter and ghee 6,398 cwts.; cheese 
2,838 cwts.; wheat and other grain, besides rice, 303,704 bushels; floor and meal 
18,118 barrels; fish, cured, 35,641 cwts., 1,400 barrels, and 86 boxes; and fruit to 
the value of 2,621/. ; all which, added to the rice imported in the same year, cannot be 
estimated at less than 85,000,000 lbs. of solid food; giving to a population of 180,000 
about 472 lbs. per head per annum, or 1| lbs. per day. (S.P. 696 of 1847.) 

The following is a summary of the contents of the appended tables, 
as to Mauritius. 





Quinquennial Averages. 




1887-31. 


1838-96. 


1837-41. 


184S.46b 


Imports £ 

Exports £ 

Shipphig inwards tons 

„ outwards „ 


748,150 

658,461 

90,249 

87,274 


673,740 

739,057 

76,468 

74,445 


1,090,884 
804,807 
109,619 
100,975 


1,041,162 

1,113,167 

123,341 

121,280 



During the earlier years of the period in view, Mauritius was 
receiving large supplies of capital from without; and in the later years 
a numerous immigrant population. 

The exports of Mauritius consist almost entirely of sugar; the 
imports are principally food, as stated above, manufactured articles of 
various kinds from England and France, and bags (for packing the 
sugar) from Bourbon and from India, 
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The period referred to by the present paper has been, in many 
respects, an eventful one for the commerce of Mauritius. Before 1823 
the sugar of this island was classed in the British tariff with that of 
the East Indies, and paid an import duty of 37^. per cwt., that of the 
West Indies paying only 27«. In 1 825 Mauritius was phiced in the 
same class with the West Indies; and large investments of Briti^ 
capital in the growth of sugar in the island immediately followed. 
The first ventures proving eminently successful, the trade expanded 
rapidly, and assumed a speculative character. Then the agitation 
attending the discussion of the slavery question, followed by the 
payment of upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling as compensation for the 
slaves emancipated *, and the introduction of large numbers of immi- 
grants from India, the stoppage of this inunigration, in 1839, on 
account of its abuse, after it had been going on for four or five years, 
its renewal in 1843, and finally the commercial crisis of 1847, which 
ruined the chief mercantile houses in this country connected with 
Mauritius, have successively disturbed the commerce of the colony, 
and given to it, throughout, an unhealthy and feverish aspect f. 

The daties levied on importation into the United Kingdom of unrefined svgv 
from the West Indies and Mauritias, were, during che period in view: — 

From 1825 to 1830, July 5th £l 7 per cwt, 

1830, July 5th, to 1840, May 15th 1 4 „ 

1840, May 15th, to 1845, March 14th, (an addition of 

5 per cent, made to customs duties in general) .... 15 2]^, 
1845, March 14th, to the end of the period here in 
view: — 

If equal to " white clayed " 16 4 „ 

If not equal ^ 14 „ 

From 1819 to 1830 the duty on East India sugar was 1/. 17«. 0<f. per cwt. In 
1830 it was reduced to 1/. 12«. Qd.\ and in 1836 to 1/. 4«. 0<i.,as to such British 
possessions in the East Indies as should prohibit the importation of foreign sugar; 
the old duty remaining as to the rest. In 1840 the addition of 5 per cent, was 
applied to these in common with all other duties on sugar. And in 1845 the same re- 
duction and distinction of quality were applied to East as to West Indian sugar ; soch of 
the former as should be imported from places not prohibiting the importation of fordga 
sugar being charged 2\8. 9d, and ISs. Sd,, in lieu of 16*. 4d. and 14#. as above. 

The quantities of unrefined sugar imported into the United Kingdom and reiamid 
fir cofuupiption in each of the twenty years in viewj, were : — 



1887-31. 


183S-a6. 


1837-41. 


1843-46. 




cwU. 


owts. 


cwts. 


cwta. 


1827 .... 


3,539,860 


1832 .... 3,879,808 


1837 ....4,048,663 


1842 .... 3,868,437 


1828 .... 


3,879,250 


1833 .... 3,766,405 


1838 ....4,021,240 


1843 .... 4,028,307 


1829 .... 


3,809,706 


1834 .... 3,928,556 


1839 .... 3,830,390 


1844 ....4,129,443 


1830 .... 


4,057,224 


1835 .... 4,022,841 


1840 .... 3,594,407 


1845 .... 4,856,624 


1831 .... 


4,076,251 


1836 .... 3,593,137 


1841 .... 4,057,878 


1846 .... 5,220,248 


Average 


3,872,238 


Average 3,838,149 


Average 3,910,515 


Average 4,420,611 



* The number of slaves emancipated was 68,613. The average value of a aUve 
in the eight years, 1822-30, was found to have been 69Z. lis. 3<f. And the amount 
of compensation awarded was 2,112,632/. ; or nearly three times the average annual 
value of the exports in 1832-36. 

t Much valuable information respecting the general condition of Mauritius, 
during the year 1847. wiU be found in the Sessional Ptoer, No. 61 of 1848, 

t S. P. 1848, 400. 
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And if the following statement* of the qnantities imported from Maaritins be 
compared with the prerious statement as to the West Indies [ante p. 373], the extent 
to which the produce of the fontaer has aided in making up the deficient supply from 
the latter will be at once apparent. 



1897-31. 


1832-^. 


1837-41. 


1842^. 


1827 .... 

1828 .... 

1829 .... 

1830 .... 

1831 .... 


CWti. 

204,344 
361,325 
297,958 
485,710 
517.554 


1832 .... 541,770 

1833 .... 529,352 

1834 .... 555,860 

1835 .... 558,237 

1836 .... 497,303 


cwta. 

1837 .... 537,961 

1838 .... 604,671 

1839 .... 612,586 

1840 .... 545,009 

1841 .... 716,635 


owts. 

1842 .... 689.335 

1843 .... 476,923 

1844 .... 540,620 

1845 .... 716,173 

1846 .... 845,198 


Average 


373,378 


Ayerage 536,524 
In 1847 


Average 603,372 
... 1,193,871 cwts. 


Average 653,649 









The following is a comparison of the shipping registered as belong- 
ing to Mauritius in 1836 and in 1840. 

Kamber of 
Ships. 

In 1836 94 

In 1846 125 



Aggregate Average Siae, 

Tonnage. Tona. 

7,898 84 

10,020 80 

[R.T. 1838, p. 43; 1846, p. 51. 



A valuable collection of documents illustrative of the condition of the labouring 
population of the British sugar colonies in the latter years of the period here in view, 
will be found in the Sessional Papers, Nos. 642 of 1845, and 691 of 1846. 

Ceylon 

may, perhaps, be justly regarded as the most important of our inter- 
tropical colonies. Its ntucUiany at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India (resembling that of Sicily with reference to Italy), 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean, and in the track of all the Euro- 
pean trade through the straits of Malacca to the Eastern Archipelago 
and China; its area, nearly that of the main land of Scotland t; its 
fot7, fertile and various in quality; and its c/tmoto, decidedly salubrious, 
for a tropical and partially cultivated country, combine to iix attention 
upon it as a fit site for plantations adapted to share the rapid progress 
of the British colonies springing up on the extra-tropical coasts and 
islands of Australia. 

The information we yet have as to the population of Ceylon, except 
in the maritime districts, is obviously imperfect: some parts of the 
interior being seldom visited by Europeans. A census taken in 1832 
(B.B.) states the total population at 1,009,008, divided into 998,289 
natives and colonists, and 10,719 aliens and resident strangers $. The 
sexes are distinguished only as to tlie former; the number of males 
being 524,052, and of females 474,237; or about 90 females to 100 
males. The whites were said to be 6,367; the males being 3,213, and 
the females 3,154; showing 98 females to 100 males, and leading to 

♦ S. P. 1848, 400. 

t The area of the island, as computed by the Surveyor-General, in 1846, from a 
plan in which the coast line appeared to have been taken from a marine survey, is 
24,700 square miles. B. B. 

t Chiefly immigrant labourers from India. 
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the inference tbai the excess of males was almost entirely amon^ ibe 

coloured population. In the B.B. for 1847 is an enumeration givbg 
a total population of 1,507,326. Comparing this with the statement 
of 1832, there would appear to have been an increase of 49 per cent, 
in fifteen years, or at least twice what is probable, apart from immi- 
gration. It appears, however*, that no census has actaally been 
taken since 1843. The census of that year gave a total of 1,421,631; 
but it was believed to be imperfect. The statement made up (appa* 
rently by estimate) for 1847 gives 5,572 as the number of whites; ike 
males being 2,942, and the females 2,630. The number of the 
coloured population is stated at 1,501,756; being, males 775,916, and 
females 725,840, Whence it would appear that the white popuhg^^on 
was smaller in 1847 than in 1832; and that among them there weie 
(in 1847} only 89 females to 100 males; while the coloured population 
had 93 to 100. A more perfect ceosua ia mucb ia he dewed* 

l%e rapid extension of the oofFee plantations of Ceylon^ dnifeg the last eigkt or 
ten years of the period in view, has led to a laiige annual immignticni of labow«ra 
from the neighbouring coasts of India. It is said to be the habit of the immigzants, 
generally, to remain in the island only a few mont^a and then to return home with 
their earnings. A few come by sea to Colombo ; but the greater number cross by 
the imperfect isthmus between India and Ceyloi\» called " Adam's Bridget." The 
returns relating to this periodical immigration do not, howerer, afford yery satisfactoTy 
data on which to estimate the addition thus made to the population. The foUowiag 
table is compiled from statements contained in the Appendix (No. 26) to the Eighth 
General Report of the Land and Emigration Commissioners, pp. 80, 81. 





ArriTed. 


]>eparted. 




Han. 


Woiuen. 


GhUdrea. 


TutoL 


Maa. 


Wo^ 


ChfldMB. 


MaL 


1839 .... 
From April, 


} 2,432 


188 


99 


2,719 


1,956 


161 


85 


2,2m 


1840 .... 


3,326 


307 


181 


3,814 


3,464 


256 


153 


3,873 


1841 .... 


4,523 


363 


164 


5,050 


4,243 


274 


117 


4,634 


1842 .... 


9,025 


279 


166 


9,470 


10,691 


345 


228 


11.264 


1843 .... 


6,298 


162 


248 


6,708 


18,977 


694 


482 


20,153 


1844 .... 


74,840 


1,181 


724 


76,745 


38,337 


825 


535 


39,697 


1845 .... 


72,526 


698 


177 


73,401 


24,623 


145 


36 


24.804 


1846 .... 


41,862 


.330 


125 


42,317 


13,833 


48 


23 


13.904 




214,832 


3,508 


1,884 


220,224 


116,124 


2,748 


1,659 


120,531 




Excess of Arrival 


s.,.., 


98,708 


760 


225 


99,693 













It will be observed that the arrivals, as here stated, were, in the five years 1839-43a 
only 27,761, while the departures in the same period were 42,126; and that in the 
last three years, 1844-46, the arrivals were 192,463, and the departures only 78,405. 
It would appear tbat in the two years 1842-43 the departures exceeded the arriTab 
by no less than 15,239; which, as the arrivals of the three preceding years bad only 
exceeded the departures by 879 (a proportion scarcely larger than what might be 
attributed to mortality), suggests either that some large previous immigration had 
taken place, or that the returns are imperfect. I am inclined to believe that there is 
a material error in the statement of arrivals in 1843. 



* B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 199. 

t Eighth General Report of the Emigmtion CoBuniaaionari, p. Sd. 
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The following is a summary of ike appended tables^ as they lelate 
to Ceylon: — 



Imports £ 

Exports £ 

Shipping inwards , tons 

„ otttwarcU M 



Quinquennial Averages. 



1827-^1. 



324,176 

218,363 

67,711 

60,179 



1832-a6. 



3.61,616 

174,028 

72,012 

70.334 



1837-41. 



656,496 

357,001 

98,221 

97,719 



1842-46. 



1,217,874 
535,035 
168,965 
1W.17; 



The cliief imports and exports are, in the order of their Tsv!ue> as 
estima^d in the island for the year 1845; — 

Imports, 

Grain ^^466,192 

Bullion and coin 441,156* 



Cotton goods 234,643 

Haberdashery, &c. 27,859 

Machinery, mill work & tools 23,774 



EvpOfie. 

Colfee ,... #»«8,259 

Cinnamon ,... 40,821 

Areoa nuts. 11,838 

Tobaoco 16,826 

Cocoa-nut oil 15,936 



The commerce of Ceylon waa ^atly increased^ an4 ^hanged in 
eharacter, during the last ten years of the period in view. It has been 
remarked that, in 183$, tke quantity of coffee imported iiita the 
United Kingdom from this oelo^y was only 1,870,1 4dlbSb> and that 
in 1845 it was 16,657,239 lbs.; and in 1846, 18,350,341 Ibs-f The 
principal cause of the increase is seen in the equalization of the British 
import duties on coffee from the East and from the W'^st Indies, in 
1835. 

From 1826 to 1835, the import duty o& West Indian ooflba was e<l. per lb. f Md 
on East Indian 9d, From 1835 to 1842, both paid 6<f. } and after 1842, 4d, per lb. 

The quantity of land brought under coffee cultivation by ]pluropea9 
capitalists between 1834 and 1847 is supposed to have approached 
100,000 acres; and 400,000 acres more, intended to be so used, were, 
in the latter year, in process of preparation;^. And it has been esti- 
mated § that, between 1841 and 1846, European capital flowed into 
the colony for investment at the rate of nearly one million sterling per 
annum. Consequently, Ceylon has been to the coffee planters of the 
AVest Indies^ much what Mauritius has been to the sugar planters|t. 

* This item is not, as might be supposed, merely exceptional. The valuQ of the 
"specie'' imported through the Custom-house during the six years, 1839-44, was 
1,430,917/., giving an annual average of 238,486/.— See S. P. 696 of 1847, p. 76. 

t B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 204. This statement, however, is a little overcharged. 
The supply of 1 835 was much below the average of previous years (see post, p. 396) ; 
and the quantity received in the United Kingdom in 1846, according to the Custom- 
house returns, was 17,735,000 lbs. But the supplies of 1847 and 1848 have more 
than realised any anticipations likely to hi^ve been induced by the statement referred to 
in the text. 

t Ibid, p. 205. 

§ Report on the Colonial Revenue of the Island of Ceylon, by Sir J. ^, Tennent 
(October 1846), p. 9. 

II It will already have been noticed thai the recent ^mmercial progress of Ceylon 
also closely resembles that of Mauritius in its means — the introduction of an ample 
supply of capital from Britain, and of labour from India. The slaves in Ceylon were 
declared free in 1845, as a consequence of the repeated neglect of the proprietors to 
obey the law requiring their registration. 
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The dfect of this branch of the competition between the planters of the East wad 
the West is apparent in the following fi^ires: — 

CoffM imported into the United Kingdam. 





The growth of, and from 


In 1837 ..., 

1838 .... 

1839 .... 

1840 .... 

1841 .... 

ATerages 

1842 .... 

1843 .... 

1844 .... 

1845 .... 

1846 .... 

Averages 


The growth of, and fton 




TheBriUA 
Wwtlndlet. 


The East Indies* 
Ceylon and 
Maurittna. 


The British 
West Indies. 


The East Indlci, 
OeyloD.and 
Manitfn. 


In 1827 .... 

1828 .... 

1829 .... 

1830 .... 

1831 .... 


lbs. 
29,189,746 
29,840,785 
26,862»528 
27,429,144 
20.030,802 


lbs. 
5,872,511 
7,380,492 
6.335,647 
7,066,199 
7,686,500 


lbs. 
15,577,888 
17,588.655 
11,485,675 
12,797,039 
9.927,689 


Ifaa. 

9,806.191 

7.756,588 

9,920,071 

16.885,990 

15.958,230 




26,670,601 


6,868,269 


13,473,389 


12,065,414 


1832 .... 

1833 .... 

1834 .... 

1835 .... 

1836 .... 


24,673.920 
19,008,375 
22,081,490 
14,855,470 
18,903,426 


10,970,026 
6,218,299 
8,876,662 
5,426,152 
9,533,626 


9,491,646 
8.530,110 
9,290,278 
6,355.970 
6,267,764 


18.275,523 
14,407.909 
19,502.879 
21.741,212 
21,071,250 


Averages 


19,904,636 


8,204,953 


7,985,153 


18.999,754 



[Rerenne Tablea ; and S. P., 1847, 438. 

It is here shown that, thongh the quantity of coffee imported from the East was 
increased in 1836^ no very considerable change took place till 1840; and that the 
supply from the West Indies fell off greatly in 1835, and again in 1839. And if it 
be added that the consumption of coffee in 6i-eat Britain was then steadily increasing, 
and that the short supply in these years raised the price of colonial coffee in bond, in 
England, in 1836, and again in 1840, about 50 per cent.t, it becomes obrious that 
the effect of the equalisation of the duty, in substituting tiie produce of the Eastern 
for that of the Western colonies, in tlie home market, was aided very materially by 
failure of the usual supplies from the latter. 

The shsre of Ceylon in the above-stated supply from the East, whidi is here more 
particularly in viewj, was as follows: — 

Coffee imported from Geyhn, 



lbs. 

In 1832 2.824,998 

1833 2,535,954 

1834 3,537,391 

1835 1,870,143 

1836 5,026,504 



Average 3,158,998 



lbs. 

In 1837 7,389,921 

18.'i8 4,946,356 

1839 4,097,493 

1840 8,244,816 

1841 7,098,543 



In 1842 11,154,024 

1843 9,515.619 

1844 14,971,965 

1845 16,657,464 

1846 17,735,406 



Average 6,355,425 Average 14,006,895§ 

[S.P., No. 178of 1849. 



* Excluding the imports from the Cape of Good Hope. See ante, pp. 388*9. 
t History of Prices, vol. ii., 399, and iv., 427. t S. P. 657 of 1847. 

§ The receipts in aid of revenue from sales of Crown Lands in Ceylon illustrate 
the origin of the increased supply in the last ten years. These were — 

In 1837 £b,46b In 1842 ^^25,956 

1838 7,474 1843 29,600 

1839 8,239 1844 26,534 

1840 19,994 1845 37,946 

1841 29,712 1846 13,054 

[Revenue Report, 1846, p. 89, and B. B., 1846. 
The imports of coffee from Ceylon into the United Kingdom amounted in 1847 to 
27,190,024 lbs., and in 1848 to 30,621,810 lbs.— See S. P., 178 of 1849. 
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The total qoantity of coffee, forei^ tnd colonial, imported into tKe United 
Kingdom in 1846 was 51,813,000 Iba.; of which were retained fpr consumption* 
36,754,578*. 

Another chief article of export is cinnamon, for the production of 
which it would appear that Ceylon has some peculiar advantages. 

Under the Portngnese, and the Dutch, its cultivatioa was monopolised by the 
GoYemment; and the monopoly was maintained by us, with some changes, down to 
1832. The trade was then thrown open. But a duty of 3«. or 2«. per lb. was 
imposed on all cinnamon exported, according to quality. In 1837 the duties were 
reduced to 2a, 6d, and 2s, ; in June, 1841, to an uniform duty of 2«.; and in 1843 
to U.; at which rate it remained to the end of the period in viewf. The import 
duties payable on its entry for consumption in this country were, previous to 1829, 
2«. 6d, per lb. on colonial, and Ss. 6d, on foreign cinnamon. In 1829 these duties 
were reduced to U. and 6d, per lb.; and in July, 1842, to 6d. and 3^. per lb. I^ 
the first years of the period in view, therefore, the export and import duties together 
imposed a tax of &s, 6d, per lb. on the consumption of Ceylon cinnamon of medium 
quality, in the United Kingdom ; and in the last three years (1844-46) this tax 
amounted only to It. 3d, per lb., a gradual reduction having taken place in the 
interval. But the quantity of cinnamon consumed in this country has always beeii 
small; and, taking into account the increase of the population, has not varied materially 
with the reduction of price $. Tlie average quantity imported exceeds half a million 
pounds per annum ; but nearly the whole is re-exported : four-fifths of it going to 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, and the West Indies. Tlie following figures show how small 
a proportion of this part of the produce of Ceylon has, hitherto, found consumer^ 
at home. 

Oinnamofi%, 







Retained for 






detained for 




Export«Ml 


Consimipiion in 




Exported 


Consumption in 




from Coylon. 


the 
United Kingdom. 




from Ceylon. 


the 
Unitad Kingdom. 




lbs. 


Ibi. 


lbs. 


Iba. 


1834 


329,110 


11,686 


1841 


323,460 


15,410 


1835 


330,321 


16.604 


1842 


121,244 


16,658 


1836 


724,364 


17,038 


1843 


1,085,701 


16,706 


1837 


558,110 


14,856 


1844 


1,057,838 


18,462 


1838 


398,176 


16,652 


1845 


378,133 


23,143 


1839 


596,588 


16,343 


1846 


301,233 


23,465 


1840 


389,373 


15,461 


1847 

Averages 


440,974 


18.075 


Averages 


475,148 


15,520 


529,797 


18,845 



It is, however, requisite to observe that there is another and cheaper tropical 
product, cauia Hgnea, sufficiently resembling cinnamon in its qualities to be widely 
substituted for it in use. This we import chiefly from India, and also largely froni 
the Philippine Islands; re-exporting the greater part to Germany and Italy, but 
retaining for consumption much more of it than of cinnamon, as the following figures 
wiU show: — 



* R. T. 1846, p. 97. 

t It was further reduced to 4d. per lb. from September, 1848. 

X The price of cinnamon of medium quality in bond in London has, of late yeart^ 
been from 3t. to 4f . per lb. 

§ B. B.— Sir J. E. Tennent's Revenue Report, October, 1846, p. 96.— S.P., 696^ 
of 1847, p. 77, and R. T. 
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Ttm, 

1842 119.470 

1843 134^99 



Ibi. 

1827 42,984 

1828 55,787 

1029 (>2,252 

1830 ^ 65,705 

1831 61,162 



287,890 



Ibt. 

1832 72,339 

1833 77,067 

1834 100,182 

1635 98,313 

1836 89.396 



437,297 



1837 105,485 

1838 100.837 

1839 106.388 

1840.. 74,<^0 

1841 83,034 



469,794 



1944 112,128 

1845 149343 

1846 137,855 



653,695 
PLT. 

The Britkh import duty on cassia H^pim w«s, from 1825 to 1829, 1«. per !!».» 
eolonisl and foreign. In 1829 the duty on oolonisl was redooed to 6«{. ; aad in 
Jul J, 1842, the duties were reduced to 3<i. foreign and Id, colonial, whidi r«ties weve 
continued during the remainder of the period in Tiew. 

The other chief exports of Ceylon are areca nuts (cKewed with the 
l>etel-leaf hy the natives of India), and the cultivation of which ja 
entirely in the hands of the natiyes, tobacco, pearls^ and the oil and eoir 
of the cocoa nut. 

The tobacco, about 2,000,000 lbs. per annum, is exported to India. The peail- 
fishery is held by the Govemmentj as a source of reTcnue; but its produce is 
extremely variable. In the ten years 1827-36 it yielded, net, 198,177/.; but in the 
ten years 1837-46 the expenditure exceeded the receipts by 5,375/. The caltivrntioa 
of the cocoa-nut palm has of late years been undertaken by Europeans; about 
20,000 acres of land having been surveyed and sold for this purpose between 1S42 
and 1847*. The returns of exports do not, however, afford evidence of extending 
production. 

Easpofiedfrom Qylon. 





CocoA-Nrr On. 






Coim. 






Oallont. 




Oallona. 




Cwta. 




Cwti. 


1837 .. 


.. 688,677t 


1842 ... 


. 475,967 


1837 .. 


., 36,737 


1842 


.... 26430 


1838 . 


.. 242.680 


1843 ... 


726,206 


1838 .. 


.. 24,995 


1843 


.... 22,187 


1839 . 


.. 357,543 


1844 ... 


. 443.301 


1839 .. 


.. 22,195 


1844 


.... 25,977 


1840 .. 


.. 475.742 


1845 ... 


. 282,186 


1840 .. 


.. 23,440 


1845 


.... 19,540 


1841 . 


.. 321,966 


1846 ... 


. 123,981 


1841 .. 


.. 21,643 


1846 


.... 23,197 



The large and regular importation xA grain (chiefly rioe) dnkws 
attention to the singular fact that, though the soil of Ceylon is said to 
be well adapted for the growth of rice, and appears, in time past, to 
have supported a much larger population, the inhabitants, for more 
than three centuries, have reued upon considerable supplies from the 
neighbouring coasts of India j:. 

The imports have increased with the immigration of Indian labourers.. ISnoe 1839 
they have been as follows: — 





Ri 


CI. 






Fahiit. 










{met m the kufk.) 




boshels. 




Buriiela 




Buahela 


fb^M^ 


W39 .. 


.. 884,925 


1843.. 


.. 1,591,337 


1839 .. 


.. 637,770 


1843 .... 672,806 


1840 .. 


.. 1,041,863 


1844 .. 


.. 1.685,314 


1840 .. 


.. 777,055 


1844 .... 607,252 


1841 .. 


.. 1,194,792 


1845 .. 


.. 2,170,585 


1841 .. 


.. 606.842 


1845 .... 944.865 


1842 .. 


.. 1,206,414 1846.. 


.. 1,978,848 


1842 .. 


.. 804,825 


1846 .... 574,882 



♦ B. B. (printed) 1847, p. 276. It appears that this plant wiU thrive only on a 
light sandy soil, near the sea, and where fresh water is abundant. 

t Besides 8,076 casks. 
, i This has been attributed to excessive taxation of the culture; and also to the 
4eoay«rf the ancient means of irrigation. It appears to date too far back to be joit^ 
ascribed to European influence. 
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The quantity of Bhippin^ re^stered aa belon^n? to Ceyion has not 
inoreased of late years so rapidly as mip^ht haye oeen expected; and 
the average tonnage of its vessels, small in 1836, was even smaller in 
1846:^ 

BUpt. Tonnace. Tons. 

In 1836 . 672 26.404 46 

1846 689 30,828 44 

[R.T. 1838, p. 43: 1846, p. 51. 

Farther particular! of the commercial condition of Ceylon, daring and at the dote 
of the period in view, will be found in the following documents, recently printed and 

Presented to Parliament:— Report on the Colonial Revenue of Ceylon, bv Sir J. E. 
'ennent, dated 22nd October, 1846; transmitted in Sir Colin Campbelrs despatdi 
of 4th NoTember, 1846, and presented to Parikment in the session of 1847. — 
Despatch from Sir J. E. Tennant, administeiing the Government of Ceykm, to Earl 
Grqr, dated lOth May, 1647; B.B. (printed) 1846, p. 199.— Despatch from ViaooaBt 
Xorrington to Earl Grey, dated 4th July, 1848; B.B. (printed) 1847> p. 264. 

The Australian Group 

included, at the commencement of the period in view, onl^ the penal 
settlements of New Bouth Wales and Van Dieman's Land. Western 
Australia was added in 1829; South Australia in 1836; and New 
Zealand in 1839. 

The settlement of New South Wales, the first made by white men on the oonti- 
nent of Australia, was b«|pin in Jannaiy^ 1788, on the shores of Sydney Cove, by a 
party of about 1 ,000 persons, including upwards of 700 convicts. Formed as a 
penal settlement* It retained that character till near the end of the period in view. 
The territory of the colony, including the district of Port Phillip, now extends from 
the lith parallel of S. latitude, where it adjoins the projected ookmy of North 
Australia, to tha aouthera coast, in the 39th parallel; and ito aatremc inland or 
western boundary is fixed by the eastern limits oi South Australia f.' This ineludes 
an area of about 480,000 square miles, nearly twice that of Germany. 

Tan Dieman's Island, about 150 miles from the south-eastern extremity of tho 
Australian continent, and having an area of about 24,000 square miles (Holland and 
Balglum, together, have 25,000) was first settled in 1808, as a place of transportation 
from New South Walca. Until 1813 it was so used exclusively ; all eommunioation, 
except with England and with New South Wales, being ibrbiddeii. Free immigrante 
first landed in 1821. 

The Swan River settlement (Western Australia) was begun in 1829$, as a frtt 
eolony, intended to include all that portion of Australia westward of longitude 
129^ E., a space, apparently, of about 600,000 square miles, equal to the united 
areas of France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy, and the greater partoC 
which is still unesplorad. 

South Australia waa first settled m 1834 S| alao aa a free colony, and intended to 
include so much of Australia as lies south of the tropic of Capricorn, and between 
132^ and 141^ E. longitude, a space of about 330,000 square miles, equal to the 
united areas of France and Italy. But the greater part of this, too, is unexplored. 

New Zealand was partially settled before it was formally annexed to the colony 
of New South Wales ia 1839. Siaoe April, 1841, it has been a separate colony. 
The entire area of the colony, iududing the smaller ialands, is variously estimated; 

* Under the Act 27 Geo. III. c. 2. 

t In two maps appended to the Eighth General Report of the Land and Eau- 

Sation Commissioners, the territory of New South Wales, with the district of Port 
rilip, is laid down in detail, including the new counties to be proclaimed in 1848.. 
X Under the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 22. 
§ Under the Act 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 95. 

2d2 
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bot would appear to exceed 90,000 aqaare miles, which U about the urea of ^be 
United Kingdom, excepting Ireland. 

It would appear, from the experience hitherto had, that the continental oolooias 
have a peculiar climate, two or three years of increasing drought followed by one ia 
which no rain falls, occurring at regular intervals of ten or twelve years. These 
droughts are suceeeded by heavy rains, and a recurrence of the ordinary coarse of the 
seasons. Van Dieman's Land is comparatively little affected by this pecaliarity ai 
the Australian climate; and New Zealand, still further removed, seems to be wholly 
exempt from it. The various effects are already visible in the commerce of the 
several colonies. Not only is New South Wales largely dependent upon foreign 
supplies for grain food, but the colony has experienced severe commercial embairafls- 
ments, traceable mainly to the periodical visitations of drought. 

An attempt was made to enumerate the population of New South 
Wales in 1828; but the result was considered in the colony to be very 
inaccurate, much opposition having been given to the enumerators in 
consequence of doubts as to the use the government intended to make 
of it. It gave 36,598 as the total; the males being 27,611, and tlie 
females 8,987. The number of convicts under sentence was 15,668; 
and those free by servitude or pardon 7,530: so that nearly two-thirds 
of the total number apparent had been transported. 

In 1836 another enumeration gave as the total 77,096, of which 
there were convicts under sentence 25,254^ or nearly one-third. The 
whole number under fourteen years of age at this period was stated at 
14,171, or about 1,840 per 10,000 of the whole. 

In 1846 the total population of the two districts of New South 
Wales and Port Philip is stated to have been 187,413, or including 
the crews of colonial vessels, 189,609*. The number of children 
(under fourteen) had then increased to 65,388, or about 3,490 per 
10,000. At the same time the number of persons of sixty years of 
age and over was stated to be, males 2,799, females 942; total 3,741, 
or about 199 per 10,000 of the whole copulation t. In the Port 
Philip district, in 1846, the population under fourteen was rather less; 
being 3,212 per 10,000, marking the partial exclusion of children finom 
the emigrating bodies forming the new settlement. Still more marked 
was the apparent exclusion of aged persons; the proportion of persons 
of sixty years of age and over, in the Port Philip district, being only 
62 per 10,000, or less than one- third of the proportion in the entire 
colony. The proportion of females to males, of all ages, in 1846, in 
the entire colony, was about 66 to 100; and in the district of Port 
Philip about 63 to 100. 

In South Australia, the white population veas estimated, at the end 
of 1846, at 25,893, the females being 11,182 and the males 14,711, or 
nearly as 76 to 100. The coloured population within the borders of the 
iBettlement seems to vary greatly ; having been estimated at 1,600 in 
March 1846, and at 3,680 m December 1847. 

In Yan Dieman's Land the population in 1826 appears to ha^e 
been 15,312 ; 6,762, or nearly half, being convicts under sentence. The 
proportion of females to males, for the total, was then as 31 to 100. In 
1836 the population had increased to 43,895 ; and the females were to 

* By a cenaus taken on the 2nd of March, 1846. In the B.B. for that year the 
population is stated to have been in Dec. 196,704. 
t Vide ante, p. 352, 
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the males as 40 to 100. And in 1847 the total was 70,164* ; and the 
females to the males as 46 to 100. 

Upon these data we may assame that the following table exhibits nearly the actual 
growth of the white population of this group during the twenty years in view : 

PopulaHon of the Australian Qnmp at Different Periods. 



I>few South Wales... 

South Australia .... 
Western Australia 
Van Dieman's Land 
New Zealand 



In 1886, or 
ttaereabooti. 



36,598 



15,312 



51^910 



Authority. 



B. B. 

census in 

1828t 



B.B.1826 



In 1836, or 
thereabontB. 



Authority. 



77,096 B.B.1836 



2 040 i ^•^•^3^» 



43,895 



123,031 



B.B.1836 



In 1846. or 
thoreabouts. 



189,609 

25,893 
} 4,547 
70,164 
18,171t 



Authority, 



B.B.1846 

B.B.1846 
B.B.1846 
B.B.1847 
B.B.1844 



308,384 



And the following figures exhibit the chief sources of this rapid increase :— 

Omvicte Transported from the United Kingdom to New South Wates^ and 
Fan Dieman*s Land. 



1827 2,642 

1828 3,271 

1829 4,023 

1830 4,133 

1831 3,971 



18,040 



1832 4,229 

1833 4,551 

1834 4,920 

1835 4,399 

1836 4,273 



1837 4,068 

1838 3,805 

1839 2,732 

1840 2.573 

1841 2,926 



1842 4,166 

1843 2,993 

1844 3,279 

1845 

1846 



22,372 16,104 

[S. P. Nos. 699 of 1838, p'. 322, and 356 of 1845, p. 84. 

JSmigrants from the United Kingdom to the Australian Colonies and New 

Zealand. 



1827 715 

1828 1,056 

1829 2,016 

1830 1,242 

1831 1,561 



6,590 



1832 3,733 

1833 4,093 

1834 2,800 

1835 1,860 

1836 3,124 



1837 5,054 

1838 14,021 

1839 15,786 

1840 15,850 

1841 32,625 



1842 8,534 

1843 8,478 

1844 2,229 

1845 830 

1846 2,347 



15,610 83,336 17,418 

[Eighth Report of the Emigration Commissioiiers, p. 40. 



* B. B. Between April, 1846, and June. 1848, en»igration took place >^om 
Van Dieman*s Land, chiefly to Port Philip and South Australia, to the number, in 
the aggregate, of 10,012.— B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 234. No emigrants left the 
United Kingdom for Van Dieman's Land in 1846, and only eight in 1847. — Eighth 
Import of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 10. 

f This cannot be relied upon. The census of 1828 was opposed by the colonists; 
and the returns are said to be inaccurate. 

X Exclusive of 109,550 of the aborigines included in the census of 1844. 

$ Transportation to New South Wales was diminished after 1836, and has almost 
entirely ceased since 1840; the number of oonyicts sent to Van Dieman's Land 
having been proportionately increased. 
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Already it will have been obaerred thai, as a rule, the imports of 
the extra tropical colonies exceed their exports. One cause of thi& 
applicable, more or less, to all the colonies, is obvious in the share oi 
their government expenditure defrayed from the treasury at home. 
Another, already adverted to, but applying only to some of the colonies, 
is seen in the influx of capital brought by immigrants. And a third, 
peculiar to New South Wales and Van Diemana Land, and suggested 
by the figures just stated, is the expenditure by the home government 
in the restraint, correction, and maintenance of a large number of 
convicts : which may be regarded as a branch of the administration of 
justice in the United Kingdom transferred to these colonies. The first 
year in which the amonnt issued from the Exchequer on account of the 
maintenance^ &c. of convicts in New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land appears to be separately stated is 1838, and the sums so issued 
since have been as under* : 



In 1838 ;^244,948 

1839 234,771 

1840 76,729 



In 1841 ^^270,649 

1842 264,642 

1843 387,357 



In 1844 ^^429.307 

1845 185.982 

1846 2a4,710 



Total in nine yean, £2,329,095. — Annual average j^58,788. 

The expenditure of the home government within the twenty yean 
now in view, in connection with the founding and early growth of the 
free colonies of Western Australia, New Zealand, and South Anstraliaf , 
(exclusive of the ordinary revenue and expenditure of the colony) is 
also to be considered, as tending to the same e£Fect. 

In Western Australia there was expended by the Crown, from ths 
date of the first settlement in 1 829 to the dlst of March 1847, 162,8482.; 
besides grants made by Parliament, during the ten years 1838*47| 
amounting to 69,814/. : making a total of 232,662/. 

In New Zealand there was expended by the New Zealand 
Company, between the 2nd of May 1839, and the 5th of April 1847, 
(exclusive of dividends to shareholders) 636,131 /.J ; and the grants 
made by Parliament during the five years 1841-46 amounted to 
128,223?: making a total of 764,354/. A considerable sum was also 
expended by the home government in the maintenance of military and 
naval forces. 

In South Australia there was expended, in eleven years, from 1885 
to 1845, Parliamentary grants 225,382/. — ^from prooeeds of sales of 
land, 298,270/, — and loans from England 85,800/. : making a total of 
609,452/. But there was little or no military or naval expenditure in 
South Australia during this period. 

New South Wales, the oldest of these colonies, has never produced 
food enough for its inhabitants; but of late years it has been weU 
supplied from Tan Dieman s Land. The colonial trade in grain food, 
since 1835, is exhibited in the following tables. 

* Finance Accounts for each year. 

t S.P. 737, II.. 1847. 

% During the same period the Company received, for land sold, 284,584/. 
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Nbw South Walxi. 


Yam Dibman'c Land. 




Imports. 


Rxporti. 


laporte. 


Bx|Mffta. 




Qnin. 


Flour 
and Meal. 


Gnia. 


Flow. 


Grain. 


Flour 
andlfeaL 


Grafak 


ftour. 


1835.... 
1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841.... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 


Bqthelf. 
122,444 
229,114 
114.248 
123,507 
189,484 
300,297 
301,382 
234,991 
310,128 
253,537 


Bamla. 

3,824 

12,617 

6,271 

9,226 

9,943 

23,610 

76,675 

31,801 

39,157 

22,079 


Binbeto. 

4,020 
22,443 
11,130 
24,841 

6,682 
22,996 
31,053 

6,196 
23,930 
45.684 


Bamda. 

2,487 
5,200 

11,219 
5,337 
4,647 

16,980 
3,460 

16,172 
5.138 
3.383 


Buahate. 

5,040 
24,983 
15,810 
20.745 

7,336 
15.091 
33,179 

3.734 

6,773 
17,475 


Bamla, 

4.783 

3.826 

1,794 

426 

2,114 

,8,998 

9,163 

4,215 

627 

181 


Bwhflis. 

84,470 

109,203 

80.996 

84,440 

161.326 

133.805 

112.553 

154.726 

300.915 

280,141 


BarnOa. 

2.171 

2.960 

4,504 

11,198 

17,721 

25,323 

28,462 

33,470 

28,819 

32,626 









[S. 


P.. 696, 1847. 




Bovra AuanALiA. 


Naw Zbalaitd. 




Yaluo of Onin. Floor. Meal, aa4 


Valve of GniB, Floor, Meal, and 




Biscuit. 


Biacuit. 




Importod-Yalne. 


Ezported-Valoe. 


Iniportad*Ya]ue. 


Bvported-Valne. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


4 


1839..^.... 


40.611 


270 


m ,••• 




1840 


62,456 


2,477 




.... 


1841 


57.593 


253 


e,87« 


190 


1842 


26,020 


79 


34.565 


680 


1848 


381 


10.711 


19.d55 


1,175 


1844 


1.095 


20.303 


12.150 


390 



[S. p., 696, 1847. 

Aeoording te the B. B. retarna. the ▼&!«« of the exeen of importi of grain. Ace., 
into New South Wales was. in 184.S, 98,901/.; in 1844.53.210/.; in 1845. 25,924/.; in 
1846. 51.506/. ; and in 1847. 35,796/. It would therefore appear to be decreaang. 

In the earlier jenn mentioned in tbe above table, the imports into New 0outh 
Wsles were principally from India, and from Mexico and South America — in th^ 
later years, almost entirely from Van Dieman's Land. The exports, throoghoat, were 
chiefly to Van Dieman's Land, New Zealand, and Maoritius. 

The imports into Van Dieman's Land were prinoipalLy frem the United Kingdo^i 
and New South Walen; and the exports almost entir4jr to tl^s neiglibouring Australian 
settlements. 

The relative condition of New South Wales and Tan Dieman's Land, 
as exhibited in these tables, may be stated thus : Taking the year 1844 
as an example, if the barrel of flour or meal be assumed to contain 250 
pounds, and eight bushels of grain, or 330 pounds of flour, be allowed for 
the average annual consumption of one person, then the excess of exports 
from Van Dieman*s Land being in 1844» 262,666 buehek of grain and 
82,445 barrels of flour, was equivalent to a year's supply of such food 
to about 57,000 perstms; — and the exoesa of imports mto New South 
Wales, being 207,853 bushels of grain and 18.686 barrels of flour, wM 
equivalent to a year's supply to about 40,000 penons. As the wfaolo 
(white) population of this group, excluding that of Van Dieman's Land, 
did not, probably, in 1844, exceed 220,000, more than a fourth part of It 
would appear to have been supplied with grain food by exports fronoi 
that cokmy. It will be eeeo that afi^er l^iSt Smith Aast»Ua pasted into 
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the list of exporting colonies ; and it has apparently since continoed a 
that position*, notwithstanding the rapid increase of its popnlatioo by 
immigration. It seems, then, that New South Wales and New Zealand 
produce cosiderably less, and Van Dieman's Land and South Au^zalis 
considerably more, grain food than they require ; and that the ^rfaole 
supply (in the group) is nearly on a level with the whole consamptioa. 
A summary of the contents of the appended tables as to this gn>np 
affords striking evidence not only of the rapid progress of its commeroe, 
but also of the effect of immigration in disturbing the test of progress 
derived from the returns of imports and of shipping. 





(^ainqaeniilal Average*. 




1897-^1. 


imi-se. 


1837-41. 


ia4S-l6L 


Imports £ 

Eiports £ 

ShippiDg inwards tona 

„ outwards , 


764,463 

392,560 

57,211 

53,707 


1,296,392 

789,135 

97,723 

94,911 


2,766,593 

1,709,872 

208,816 

198,483 


2,189,982 

1,931.132 

268.555 

257,781 



The imperfect state of the shipping returns for this group in the period 1837-41 
causes the summary of the tonnage inwards and outwards to appear less thaa tlie true 
amount. See Appendix, pagie 439. 

The staple product of these colonies is wool — a coincidence with the 
early growth of the commerce of our own island not unworthy of 
remarft". The progress of this branch of their export trade^ during Uie 
period in view, is suflRciently described by the following figures : — 
JFool Exported from New Souih Wak8%. 



1827 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 



lbs. 
407,116 
834,343 

1,005,333 
899,750 

1,401,284 



1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 



Ite. 

... 1,515,156 
... 1,734,203 
... 2,246,933 
... 3,893,927 
... 3,693,241 



1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



lbs. 

. 4,448,796 

. 5,749,376 

7,213,584 

8,610,775 

8,390,540 



1842... 9,428,036 
1843.... 12,704,899 
1844... 15,542.173 
1845... 17,364.734 
1846... 16,479^20 



Average 829,365 Average 2,496,692 Average 6,882,614 Average 13,904,272 

Thus the exports in the second period were 201 per cent, greater 

than in the first — in the third 176 per cent, greater than in the second — 

and in the fourth 102 per cent, greater than in the third. In 1847 the 

quantity exported was 23,379,722 lbs. 

Wod Exported from Van Dieman's Zand§, 



lbs. 

1832 1,333,061 

1833 1,454,719 

1834 1,372,668 

1835 1,833,653 

1836 1,727.258 



Average 1,544,271 



lbs. 

1837 2,638,250 

1838 2,839,512 

1839 3,080,920 

1840 3,019,340 

1841 3,408,360 



Average 2,997,276 



1842 3,297,360 

1843 3,376,080 

1844 3,740,400 

1845 3,820,320 



Average 3,558,540 



* See B. B. (printed) 1847, pp. 249, 250, for a sUtement in detail of the exports 
from South Australia, during the years ending 4th April, 1845,1846, 184 7, and 1848. 

t " For the two first centuries after the conquest our English towns made some 
forward steps towards improvement, though still very inferior to those on the oontineDt 
Their commerce was almost confined to the exportation of wool, the great staple com- 
modity of England, upon which, more than any other, in its raw or manufactured state, 
our wealth has been founded. "-^Hallam. Middle Ages. Chap. IX., Part II. 

t Progr^ of the Nation, and B. B. $ Progress of the Nation, R.T., and B. B. 
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tr The different capabilities of New South Wales and Van Dieman's 

r Land are here well marked by a comparison of their exports in 1832-36, 

I and in 1842-45. 

- The exports of wool from South Australia were, in 1839, valued at 350/. ; in 1840, 
:: at 8,740/. ; in 1841 , at 36,226/. ; in 1842, at 29,749/. ; in 1843, at 45,569/. ; and in 1844, 

at 42,770/.* For the last three years they were, in quantityf — 

r In 1845-^1,325,113 lbs. In 1846—2,042.195 lbs. In 1847— 1,114,862 lbs. 

This sketch of tlie recent growth of our supply of wool from 

- Australia would hardly be complete without some reference to its effect 
*upon the total supply we have, during the same period, received from 

' abroad. In the ^ve years 1 827-31 there were imported into the United 

Kingdom, from all parts, 144,625,000 lbs. of wool ; of which there came 
from Hritish possessions 8,388,000 lbs., or less than #ur parts in 100. 
In the five years 1842-46 the whole quantity imported was 302,907,000 
lbs. ; of which 123,330,000 lbs., or more than forty parts in 100, come 
from British possessions:^. More than half of the foreign supply comes 
from Germany. The quantity of wool retained for consumption in the 
United Kingdom cannot (in consequence of the abolition of the import 
duty) be stated for any year after 1844. In the five years 1840-44 the 
i quantity retained was 261,981,000 lbs.: giving an annual average of 

52,396,000 lbs. But we are yet far from being independent of a foreign 
supply. Were the produce of the British possessions to increase as 
rapidly during the next as during the last twenty years, they would 
not, in 1866, yield more than about the quantity we now import and 
retain for consumption. 

For some years past these colonies have afforded facilites for carry- 
ing on a portion of the southern whale fishery by British subjects. 1?he 
foSowing table [see the next page] may serve to mark the progress of 
this branch of industry down to 1844. 

The decrease as to New South Wales is obvious ; and, if the first 
five years be compared with the last five, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that in Van Dieman's Land, also, the fishery is declining. 
South Australia may be said to share, as a colony, most of the 
characteristics of New South Wales ; and there, too, the whale fishery 
seems little likely to prosper. It api>ear8 from the B.B. retums§ that 
the exports, from New South Wales in 1845 were 1,352 tuns of sperm, 
and 571 tuns of black whale oil ; and in 184G, 1,064 tuns of sperm and 
^44 tuns of black : which would be equivalent to an aggregate export 
of 484,596 gallons in 1845, and 354,816 gallons in 1846. According 
to the same returns, the exports of 1847 were equivalent to 389,346 
gallons : so that the quantity annually exported was nearly stationary 
during the five years 1843-47. 

The use of value instead of quantity as the measure of the exports 
of South Australia and New Zealand precludes a summary of the 
export trade in oil from the entire group ||. If, however, the oil be 

* S.P. 696, 1847. 

t R. T., and B. B. 

X S. p. 306, 1844, (in which will be found a detailed statement of the imports and 
exports of wool from 1816 to 1843 indusive) and R.T. 
. § B. B. (printed) 1847, p. 220. 

II As already stated, no retams haye been receiTed from New Zealand since those 
for 1844. 
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valued at 8#. per gallon^, the quantity exported from theoe two oolonies 
was, in 1841 about 101,000, and in 1844 about 345,000 gallons— IIm 

increase in the interval being gradual, and occurring in New Zealand* 
A general comparison on the same basis gives an aggregate export from 
the four colonies, in the three yeare lK35-6-7» of d,867>214 gallons ; and 
in the three years 1842-3-4 of 2,913,559 gallons. It is apparent that 
a continuance of the increase exhibited in the exports from New 
Zealand, if unaccompanied by any further decline as to the oth» 
colonies, virould soon make good the deficiency. But vsbether this 
increase will continue for many years may be reasonably doubted, not 
only upon fiicts already stated with regard to the other colonies, but in 
view of the history of the whale fishery wherever it has been carried on^- 
the fish invariably retreating from, and the produce diminishing in, any 
given locality in proportion to the extent and vigour of the pursuit. 

Sperm tmd TSram Oil Anmualfy EwpmUi, 





1S3S. 


1896. 


1837. 


183B. 


183B. 


From 

N«w South Wales 

y«i Dienuui's Land.... 


Gallona. 

818.327 

478,545 


GallonJi. 

685,286 

515,475 


Qailona. 

836.824 

532,757 


Qalloaa. 
997.549 
1,013,152 


GallKM. 
755,109 
813,140 


Totals 


1,296,872 


l;200,751 


1,369,581 


2,010,701 


1,568,309 


South Australia, value 
New Zealand „ 


.... 


.... 


.... 


••♦• 


£ 
8,309 


Tottla 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


-• 




184a 


1841. 


1848. 


1843. 


1844. 


Froui 
New South WalM........ 

Van Dieman'f Land. .. 


Oattona. 

941.052 

741.789 


Oallona. 

518,051 

786,042 


Oallons. 
467,238 
295,489 


GanoDS. 
384,24f 
278.905 


OaBoiia. 
357,960 
539.540 


Totals 


1,682,841 


1,304,093 


762,727 


663,152 


897,500 


South Auf tiulia, value 
Nev Zealand „ 


£ 
5,500 


£ 
2.870 
7,280 


£ 
4,673 
7,905 


£ 

4,669 

17,260 


£ 

3,071 
£0340 


TotaU 


.... 


10,150 


12,578 


21,929 


24,511 



New South Wales, like the Gape of Good Hope, has added the 
cultivation of the vine to the grow^th of woo). By the returns of 1840 
{[B.B.3 there were 648 acres so planted; which produced in that year 
62,210 gallons of wine and 1,433 of brandy. And in 1847 the extent 
of the- vineyards was returned at 1.000 acres; the wine produced at 

* The price of black whale oil of the Southern fishery, per tan, iu Lotidoo was, 
in January, 1840, 24/. to 26/.; in January. 1841, 26/. to 30/.; in January, 1842, 
82/. to 36/.; in January, 1843, 37/. to 41/.; in January, 1844, 34/. to 371.; iu 
January, 1845, 27/. 10«. to 33/.; in January, 1846, 24/. lOf. to 28/.; and iu Jaauary, 
1847, 28/. to 31/.— " Tooke's HUtory of Prices," vol. iv., p. 330. Twa ahiUingi 
P^ 0«Uon, the aaaumed average Talne ou exportation fiom the colony, would be equal 
to 25/. 4*. per tun, which would allow for a proportion of the higher priced spcna sO. 
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Stk,3S5 ffBllons, and the brandy at 1,432 gallons. Bat it may yt\ 
reasonably be doubted whether the wines of the southern hemisphere 
will ever compete with those of the south of Europe. 

Mnch more important are the late mineral discoveries in Australia. 
The character of the principal commodity — copper — thus added to the 
list of exports may be regarded as peculiarly fortuniite. There are few 
articles the value of whicn is so much increased by being brought into 
contact with powerful and costly machinery, such as can only be 
worked to advantage, at present, in England. Hence their copper oro 
is even more sure to come direct to our furnaces and forges than their 
wool to our looms*. 

The quantities of copper ore imported from these colonies into the 
United Kingdom in 1846, were, from South Australia, 3,303 tons; from 
New South Wales, 719 tons; and from Van Diemans Land 20 tons. 

The exports of Western Australia have, hitherto, been of but small 
value. They consist chiefly of wool, flsh-oil, and whalebone: the 
produce of the sea forming about three-fifths of the whole annual value 
exported. 

New Zealand exports chiefly flsh-oil and timber; and these seem 
not unlikel;^ to form the staples of its export trade. 

The shipping registered as belonging to ports in this group has 
increased in proportion to the commerce; and the diminution of the 
average size of the vessels agrees with what has been observed as to 
most of the other colonies. 

¥««•(•. Aggregmte Tonnage. 



1836 
1846 



139 
574 



12,586 
89|853 



Avtrage Biaeof Yeneli. 

Tom. 

90 

69 



Thb Commebcial Colonies ab consitmebs of British produce. 

In the following tables are the official returns of the declared value of 
British produce and manufactures exported to the colonies enumerated, 
and also to the East India Company s territories, during the period in 



Tiew. 



Es^porU o/BrUith Manujaetures and Produce to British Colonies, 
1827-31. 



Groapt. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1830. 


1831. 


ATeragw. 


North American 
West lodiaa .... 
Afriottn 


£ 
1,397,350 
3,583,222 

372,317 
3,857.725 

340,130 


£ 

1,691,044 
3,289,704 

409,501 
Not statec 

446,326 


£ 
1.581,723 
3,612,085 
501,754 


£ 
1,857,133 
2,838,448 
582.159 


£ 
2,089,327 
2,589.949 
491,013 


£ 
1,723,815 
3,182,681 
471,348 


Eutlndianf.... 
AustralUn 


apart from 
311,526 


the export 
316,073 


B to China. 
403,223 


363,455 



* Thefe it hero another coioadeaoe with the early commerce of England. It 
would appear that in the 12th century copper and lead, from the mines of Cornwall 
and Devon, were among our chief articles of export. — " Macpherton's Annals," i., 
344. It is curious to <%serre that late in the same century the export of iiavet was 
•tUl carried on, and thai ** the resolution of the Irish, (a.d. 1172,) who had hitfaeite 
been great purchasers of English slaves, to buy no more, sad to set at liberty those 
they had, guve a great obeck to that inhumau trade."— Ibid. 

t The " East Indian " group here should, to accord with the arrangement pre- 
Tiouly adopted, include only Ceylon and Mauritius ; but in the official returns the ex- 
ports to Ceylon and to the Bieat Indm Companj'a territories are not atated sepanUdy^ 
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CNOT. 



ExpcrU &f British Manufacturti ^ Prwktee to British Gobmies. — ContiiiiKiL 

1832.36. 



Groups. 



1832. 



1833. 



1835. 



1830L 



North American 
West Indian 
African 

East Indian 

Australian .... 



£ 

2,075,725 

2,439,808 

582,466 



£ 

2,092,550 

2,597,589 

675,407 



Not stated apart from 

the exports to China. 

467,814 j 559,308 



£ 

1,671,069 

2,680,024 

630,865 

2,727,888 

716,014 



£ 

2,158,158 

3,187,540 

619,461 

3,389,251 

699,032 



£ 

2,732,291 

3,786,453 

949,501 

4,546,6S4 

835,637 



£ 

2,145.958 

2,938,282 

691,548 

3,554,607 

655,561 



1837-41. 



Groups. 


1837. 


1838. 


1830L 


1848. 


1841. 


ATsnsaa 


North American 
West Indian .... 
African 


£ 
2,141,035 
3,456,745 

801,752 
3,962,463 

921,568 


£ 
1,992,457 
3,393,441 
1,036,677 
4,343,538 
1,337,757 


£ 
3,047,651 
3,986,598 
932,500 
4,960,338 
1,702,849 


£ 
2,847,913 
3,574,970 
909,219 
6,349,004 
2,051,625 


£ 
2,947,061 
2,504,004 
795,372 
5,935,140 
1,336,626 


£ 
2,595,223 
3,.'t83,lol 
895,104 
5,110,096 
1,470,085 


East Indian .... 
Australian 







1842-46. 








Groups. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1840. 


1848. 


ATeragn. 


North American 
West Indian .... 
African 


£ 
2,333,525 
2,591,425 

828,761 
5,414,810 

958,952 


£ 
1,751,211 
2,882,441 
1,093,186 
6,662,533 
1,307,062 


£ 
3,070,861 
2,451,477 

882,565 
7,981,316 

791,994 


£ 
3,555,954 
2,789,211 
1,180,777 
7,048,837 
1,244,121 


£ 
3,308,059 
2,505,587 
902,599 
6,744,687 
1,495,364 


£ 

2,803.922 
2,644,028 
977,577 
6,770,436 
1.159,498 


East Indian .... 
Australian 



Summaiy, 



Groups. 




1827-31. 


183836. 


1837-41. 


1842-46. 


North American 


£ 
1,723,315 
3,182,681 
471,348 

363,455 


£ 
2,145,958 
2,938,282 

691,540 
3,554,607 

655,561 


£ 

2,595,223 
3,383,151 
895,104 
5,110.096 
1,470,085 


£ 

2,803,922 

2,644.028 

977.577 

6,770,436 


West Indian 


African.... 




Australian 


1,159,498 






Total 


.... 


9,985,948 


13,453,659 


14,355,461 





By these figures it appears that the increase to the North American 
group was continuous through the whole period, though slower in the 
later than in the earlier years; and that the average of 1842-46 was 
nearly 68 per cent, ahove that of 1827-31. 

To the West Indian group there was a decrease in the second period, 
and one, more marked, in the fourth ; and the net result is a falling off 
of nearly 17 per cent, in the average of 1842-46, as compared with that 
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of 1827-31. This is partly attributable to an increase of the imports 
into this group from other countries, particularly the United States; 
and partly, also, to a reduction of the quantity of ^oods imported from 
the United Kingdom for re-exportation (ante p. 382). 

The African group shows an increasing importation of British 
produce through the entire period ; but the increase was small between 
1837-41 and 1842-46. (See remarks on p.^ 385.) The increase of the 
quinquennial average between the first peifod and the fourth was, 
however, more than 107 per cent. 

To the East Indian group the increase is greater than to any of the 
three before-mentioned ; and though the annual variations were con* 
siderable, the quinquennial averages show a very steady rate of progress, 
amounting to more than 90 per cent, between 1832-36 and 1842-46. 

The British exports to the Australian group increased between 
1827-31 and 1842-46 by no less than 219 per cent.; but there was a 
decrease, between the third and fourth periods, of 21 per cent. This 
decrease is explained partly by the emigration returns, (ante p. 401) but 
chiefly by the fact that in the two or three years ending with 1840| 
when the imports of British produce reached their highest amount, there 
was much speculative trading in these colonies, (at Sydney in particular) 
which was, in due course, succeeded by extensive commercial embarrass- 
ments, and A much diminished demand for manufactured commodities. 

It is not unworthy of remark, in connection with this part of the 
subject, that another maritime power — France — has colonial possessions 
in ever^ part of the world in which we have them, except one : 
Australia. To balance the exception, however, France has her recently 
acquired possessions in the Pacific (the Marquesas and Tahiti), where 
there is no English settlement. This remarkable correspondence in th^ 
local distribution of the colonial possessions of the two powers suggests 
a comparison in other respects, and may justify a short digression for 
that purpose. 

^ The North American Colonies of France consist of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miqaelon, near the mouth of Fortune Bay, on the southern coast of Newfoundland. 

Her West Indian Colonies are, like ours, partly insular and partly continental ; 
and consist of Guadaloupe, one of the Windward Islands, with the dependent isles of 
Marie Galante, Les Saintes, La D^sirade, and two-thirds of the island of St. Martin, 
(the remainder being held by the Dutch) — of Martinique, another of the Windward 
Islands — and of French Guiana, the most eastern and smallest of the three diyisiona 
of that country. 

The French territorial possessions in Africa are confined to the Senegal settle- 
ment, comprising several islands and small portions of the continent between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers. There are also one or two small trading posts on the 
Gold Coast, and in the Bight of Benin. 

In the Indian Ocean, France holds the island of Bourbon, about 90 miles W.S.W. 
of Mauritius ; and also several islands (St. Marie, Nossi B^» and several others) 
near the north end of Madagascar. 

The Fk«nch settlements on the peninsula of India are, Pondicherry, on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, about 83 miles S.S.W. of Madras; Chandemagore, in Bengal; 
Yanaon, in Orissa; Mah^, in Malabar; and Karical, in the Camatic. 

The following tabular view of the respective latitudes and areas of these posses- 
sions (excepting those in India) and of their population, is compiled partly from an 
elaborate article by M. Chasserian, in the " Patria" for 1847, partly fipom Mr. 
McCulloch's Geographical Dictionary, and, as to the population in 1826, from a 
statement published in the ** Annual Rfgister" for 1830, the authority for which, 
however, is not there referred to. 
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NOBTH AmKIICAV. 

Saint Pierre 

Miqudon 

West Ihoian. 

Martinique 

OuadakniM 

Marie QaiaBte 

Degrade 

Lui Saiutea 

Saint Martin 

FNoehQuiana 

AMcan Settlements .... 

In DUN Ociaw. 

Boarbon 

St. Marie de Madagascar 
Noaai-Be, ftc 

Pacific Ocban. 

Marqueaaa 

Tahiti 



Ladtttde. 



46»4«'H. 
47«/>'H. 



(Fort Royal,) 14* 86' R. 
(Pbiiil»4.Pilra) 16* 14' M. 
16««8'N. 
16« 10' w. 
15*50'H. 
18* «'N. 
l«20'lo«*M'ir. 

18«»»0'tolC». 



(Saint Denia) 30<> 6V t. 

IT'S. 
(HdlTille,}18*2a't. 



(N«Mikft HlTa,) 8* f7' a. 
(Pointe V6aas,) 17«»29' a. 



Aim 

(aj^rttsiioatiT*.) 



Heelaraa. 
23^00 



109.000 

160,600 

16,400 

2.600 

1,500 

UnMined. , 

SfiOOfiOO 

Undefined. 



260,000 
16,000 
69,800 



119,800 

196,500 



PopaUtM^ 



Is 1696. InVML 



::} 



101JB65 

126,361 

21^481 
16,600 

84,700 



::} 



18;B64 
10M24 



42U41 



Ej^^wU of Drench Produce and Manufwiurti to IWmcA Ge^mv*. 

1827-31. [Expressed ia thomuids qf frsaei,] 



Oroupa. 



IW7. 



108. 



16S». 



1890. 



m. 



North Amerioan 

West Indian 

African 

BsstliidkQ 

Algeim 



fr. 

607 

45,300 

3,579 

9,754 



fr. 

335 

43,304 

2,415 

8,971 



fr. 

429 

44,480 

2,637 

16,613 



fr. 

396 

25,549 

2,271 

11,277 



jNot brought into the offlcisl •ecoimtsl 
t till 1831. i 



fr. 

393 

28,219 

1,528 

3,801 



4,810 



fr. 

432 

37^70 

2,486 

10,167 



50,445 







1832-36 


[Expressed in thousands of francs.] 


Gnwpe. 


Mn. 


ins. 


18S4. 


18V. 


MM. 


AveiaiaB. 


North American 

West Indian 


fr. 

2,717t 

43,695 

2,203 

5,201 

9,238 


fr. 

4,800 

26,829 

2,202 

6,751 

15,520 


fr. 

4,814 

30,938 

2,580 

8,836 

8,219 


fr. 

4,595 

34,020 

2,565 

7,867 

7,282 


fr. 

3,617 

37,687 

2.963 

7,401 

9,512 


fr. 

4.109 

34,633 


African 


2,502 


East Indian 


7,211 








48.455 


Algeria 


9,954 



* " Tableau g^^ral dm oommei>oe de la France avee aes eoloDies et Ics pufMSiicwi 
^trang^res.'^ for each of the years inferred to. 

t The great increase here shown requires explanatism, Sm U» piwioos ymn. 
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Baiport$ ^jFWneA /VoJuet m%d Ma t u ^ k € twtm H Frtmck Cafo^M.-^otttiniied. 

1837-41. [Biprasied in thouatnds of fr«B«.] 



Ozoups. 


1837. 


1838. 


1830. 


1840. 


1841. 


Averages. 


North American 

West Indian 


fr. 

4,102 
37,949 

6,708 
10,987 

11,800 


fr. 

5,600 
33,802 

5,428 
14,076 

17,962 


fr. 

6,677 
33,607 

5,334 
6,430 

16,371 


fr. 

5,021 

39,936 

4,837 
10,889 

22,095 


fr. 

4,403 
38,108 

3,573 
16,614 

29,630 


fr. 

4,960 

36,680 


African 

Eaat Indian ,. , ., 


5,176 
11,799 








58,615 


Algeria 


19,571 



1842-46. [Expressed in thousands of francs.] 



Ofovpi. 


1842. 


1849. 


1M4. 


1845. 


1848. 


AT€ffttgM» 


North American 

West Indian 


fr. 

5,746 
33,303 

3.614 
17,105 


fr. 

5,573 
46,500 

4.284 
18,226 


fr. 

4,892 
46,097 

5,639 
15,235 


fr. 

6,187 
42,434 

8,846 
14,266 


fr. 

5.340 
45,325 

9,147 
15,428 


fr. 

5,547 
42,731 


African 


6,306 


1?Mt Indifln 


16,052 








33,595 


41,421 


63,424 


89,353 


94,490 


70,636 


AlMTift 


64,456 







[Expressed in thousands of francs.] 







Oronpa. 


182731. 


1832-96. 


1837-41. 


l842-48» 


North American 


fr. 
432 
37,870 

2,486 
10,157 


fr. 

4,109 

84,633 

2,502 

7,211 


fr. 
4,960 

56,680 

5,176 

11,799 


fr. 
5,547 


West Indian 


42,731 


African 

£ast Indian 


6.306 
16.052 






Total 


50,445 


48,455 


58.615 


70.636 







If the aboTe Munmary be compared with that framed for the 
English colonies (ante p. 408), and if the blank which renders the latter 
imperfect as to the East Indian gronp, for the period 1827-31, be filled 
np b7 the sum of 8,000,000/. — and if, further, the French returns be 
reduced to sterling at the rate of 25 francs to the pound, the general 
yesnlt will be as follows : — 

Value of British produce exported to the British colonies annually, £ 

on an ayerage of the fi?e years 1827-31 8,740,799 

The like on an aTerane of the five years 1842-46 14,355,461 

Difference (showing an increase of 64 per cent.) 5,614,662 

Value of French produce exported to the French colonics annually, 

on an average of the five years 1827-31 2,017,800 

The like on an average of the five years 1842-46 2,825,440 

DifiTerence (showing an increaie of nearly 40 per cent.) 807,640 
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Inference from this comparison is, howeyer, checked hy Tanovs 
considerations. The French exports to the French colonies in Noctfa 
America appear, hy their official returns, to have increased so enor- 
mouslj between 1831 and 1833, without apparent cause, as to saggja^ 
the probability of some material change in the official method of state- 
ment, and that the annual amount above stated for the period 1 827-31 
should be at least 100,000/. higher. 

Then it would seem that the whole population of the French 
colonies here alluded to was in 1826 about 400,000, and in 1842 did 
not much exceed 420,000. On the other hand, the details already siTen 
(ante p. 351) lead to the conclusion that the British colonies particmailj 
referred to in the present paper (and which took the whole of the 
exports above stated, excepting those sent to the East India Company's 
territories) had a total population, in 1 826, of about 3,800,000, and in 
1846 of about 5,500,000 : and that at the latter date this number 
comprised a white population numbering, in the aggregate, abont 
2,460,000, about one-third of which had been made up by emigration 
from the United Kingdom during the preceding twenty years*. The 
French colonies appear to have received, during the same period, 
scarcely any addition to their population hy immi^ation. 

Also, it will be borne in mincL that British prcMiuce exported to the 
colonies is not necessarily consumed there. For instance, British 
cottons sent direct to the United States have during this period been 
heavily taxed : if sent to Canada, and smuggled over the frontier, they 
have escaped the tax ; and part of our exports to the West Indies have 
passed into South America. Of course this remark is applicable, in 
some degree, to the whole range of our exports. Hence, comparisons 
in gross of the value of our exports to different countries, in proportion 
to their population, are often ^llacious as tests of the relative extent to 
which the inhabitants of those countries consume our produce. 

Comparative proffrea of Emigration and of Exports of British jproduct. 
The following is a parallel statement, from the Revenue Tables of 
the Board of Irade, and the Reports of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, of the declared value of British produce 
exported, and the aggregate number of emigrants registered, in each of 
ihe twenty years included in this enquiry. 

There are here four nearly equidistant periods distinctly marked by 
the occurrence of maximum numbers in each column : that is to say, if 
we select the two highest numbers for each occurring in the first five 
or six years, and proceed in the samer way to the end, we find the 
exports at a maximum in 1830 31, in 1835-6, in 1839-40, and in 
1844-5t : and, similarly, emigration at a maximum in 1831-2, ii^ 
1836-7, in 1841-2, and in 1846-7. 

* The registered emigration to the North American colonies in the twenty yeais 
1827-46 amounted to 605>069, and that to the Australian colonies to 122,954: total 
728,023. To this is to be added the emigrants not r^tered, and those to other 
colonies not distinguished in the returns. 

t And if the comparison here suggested be instituted with a close regard to the 
basis of the figures relied upon, the excess of yalue exported in the years mentknied 
in the text will become still more striking. The excess occurred, in each instance, 
after a considerable fall of prices, and before they had again reached an average; 
this being dednced from their level in the years immediately prior and subsequent. 
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Britbh Fkt)diioe 
exported. 


Emigranto. 






£ 








1827 


37.181,000 


28,003 






1828 


36,812,000 


26,092 






1829 


35,842,000 


31,198 






1830 


38,271,000 


56,907 






1831 


37,164,000 


83,160 






1832 


36,450,000 


103,140 






1833 


39,667,000 


62,527 






1834 


41,649.000 


76,222 






1835 


47,372.000 


44,478 






1836 


53,368000 


76,417 






1837 


42.070,000 


72,034r 






1838 


50,062.000 


33.222 






1839 


53,233.000 


62,207 






1840 


5L406i000 


90743 






1841 


51,634,000 


118,502 






1842 


47.381,000 


128,344 






1843 


52.279.000 


57,212 






1844 


58,584,000 


70,686 






1845 


60,111.000 


93,501 






1846 


57.786,000 


129,851 






1847 




258,270 





The munds of this coincidence are not, I conceive, to be fully 
developed without reference to topics quite beyond the scope of the 
present paper. I may, however, be permitted to invite attention to 
one circumstance affecting the subject which has a particular bearing 
on our reUtioDS with the colonies. It is especially remarkable of the 
foreign commerce of Britain that it involves the investment of capital 
abroad to an extent not only absolutely, but proportionately, much 
greater than is usual in the commerce of any other country. The 
British producer often remains unpaid for his goods until after the^ 
have been sold in a foreign market, and consumed. While payment la 
deferred, interest accrues ; and the interest must be paid in the price. 
But though we commonly give, it is comparatively seldom that we 
take, credit. In other words we commonly furnish the capital 
embarked in the transit of commodities between Britain and other 
countries. To direct and superintend the use of this capital is the 
business of numerous British residents abroad ; and to the due protect 
tion of the persons and property thus risked under the shadow of the 
British flag it will be observed that all the colonies afford some, and 
not a few of them essential facilities. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the various causes which occasionally 
produce a material excess in the home supply of manufactured com- 
modities, as compared with the demand. It is generally agreed that 
the chief causes are of home grototh ; and that during this period they 
have occurred at tolerably regular intervals. When such an exoesfli, 
occurs, it is obvious that the practice of supplying foreign markets ia 
anticipation of the demand greatly facilitates the discharge of the excess 
in that direction — the requisite channels being already open, and an, 
abatement of price always leading to 9oms increase of demand. Henoei 
a tendency to periodical maxima in the annual value of British com* 
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xnodities exported. These, so produced, would indicate pressure on the 
holding capitalist. Production being thus limited at home, the pressure 
reaches the labourer, who foils to obtain employment, and an additional 
impulse is giren to emigration — an increase of which makes ite 
appearance in the years immediately following. It is clear that this 
only partly explains the particular fluctuations exhibited in the column 
of exports between 1827 and 1846. But the periodicity and the 
coincidence observed are remarkable enough to suggest the propriety of 
further enquiry into the actual connection of the several phenomena. 

. The scope of the present paper does not permit me to pursue the 
subject ; but to those who may be disposed to do so, the following 
table, in which the successive fluetuations in each column are marked 
with some degfte of precision, may possibly be useful. 

[For the ExporU the millions are capitiMed as units; and for the Emigrants d^ 
thousands are so expressed.] 





Escporta 


Exosii. 


Average of 3 yrs. 1828-30 
2 yrs. 1831.32 

Average of 3 yrs. 1833-35 
2 yrs. 1836-37 

„ 2 yrs. 1841-42 

Average of 3 yrs. 1843-45 
2 yrs. 1846-47 


Emi- 
gnatsL 


RBoaaa 


Average of 3 yrs. 1837-29 
2 yrs. 1830-31 


£ 

36-5 
37-7 


1-2 


38- 
931 


55-1 


Ayerage of 3 yrs. 1832-34 
2yrs.l835.3« 


39-2 
&0-3 


111 


61- 
73-7 


12-7 


ATerag»of 2 yrs. 1837-38 
„ 2 yrs. 1839-40 


46* 
52-3 


6-3 


62- 
123-4 


61-4 


Arerage of 3 yrs. 1 84 1 -43 
,, 2 yrs. 1844-45 


50-3 
59-3 


9- 


73-7 
194- 


121-3 



There is a manifest want of agreement in the excesses of exports and smigntian 
as here shown for the second period : the excess of the former being greater, and tfcat 
of the latter less^ .than in any of the other periods. This may be explained by 
veference to facts apart fron the influences here paiticnlariy adverted to. With 
fefereoce ta the extraordinary ftiecss of exports, there was in the two yean 1835-36 
a large and exceptional addition made to the nsatak amowst of t^ exports of Brilisii 
produce to the United States^ and elsewhere, upon credit, in connection with extanaive 
speculations in the purchase of foreign produce, arising from a generri anticipation of 
high prices^. The annual average (declared) value of the British produce exported 
to the United States \ca 1832-33-34 was 6,630,000/; and in 1835-36 it rose to 
11,496,000/. There were also large additional exports to the East Indies and China 
isunediataly after the o peni n g of the trade in that direction in 1834. And the snaU 
excess in the number of emigrants in 1836-37 is to be Ukfaok in eonnecdom with the 
faot that the prioe of food were unusually low in 1834-35-36> and not very high in 
1837. 

Summary. 

No araflable standard of progress seems to be alike applicable to all, 
or eren to a considerable part of the colonies enumerated. Any attempt^ 
therefore, to state their progress summarily, during the period in riew, 
either together or as compared with eaoh other^ must be open to 
bbjection. 



♦ History of Prices, ll., 252. 
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With reference to the appended tables, any eoUeetiye statement of 
either Imports or Exports would be defectiye for the period 1827*d], 
in consequence of the imperfect state of the accounts from Jamaica ; 
and the accounts of shipping inwards and outwards are similarly 
defectiye for the periods 1837-41 and 1842-46. But the stated Talues 
of the Imports and Exports of all the colonies enumerated may be 
compared collectively for the quinquennial periods 1832-36 and 1842- 
46, as in the table subjoined. 

Quinquennial Awragee. 



GroiQiw 


Xmp«rte. 


Bi9*ttii 


1838-96. 


1842-46. 


issias. 


184i-40. 


North American 


£ 
4,218,294 
4,534,501 
657,365 
1,035,356 
1,296,392 


£ 
4,847,995 
4,511,649 
1,039,139 
2,259,036 
2,189,982 


£ 

3,313,965 

7,596,397 

497,263 

913,085 

789,135 


£ 
4,188,077 
5,496,211 
669, 84& 


WMiliv^iftQ ,, 


African 


F.Ri»t Tpdian 


1,648,202 
1,931,132 


Anstrelian 




Totals 


11,741,908 


14,847,801 


13,108,845 


13,933,469 





These were both periods of comparatiyely low prices ; and were in 
other respects commercially similar. But the comparison thus insti- 
tuted cannot (even assuming the perfect correctness of the accounts 
forming its basis) be received as afPording an accurate indication of the 
commercial progress of the colonies referred to. As before stated, there 
are several disturbing influences to be allowed for : 1. A part of the 
Imports of each of these colonies represents expenditure by the home 
government* ; and this part has been greater in some colonies (in pro- 
portion to their commerce) than in others; and has also variea in 
amount from time to time. 2. Into several of the colonies importations 
of capital of large (but unascertained) amount have taken place. And 
3. The population of each group, without exception, has during the 
period in view, been augmented, m different degrees, by immigrationt ; 
the North American and Australian from the United Kingdom ; the 

* The amount of thia expenditora may bo aaamned not to IbB iluMrt, on a« 
avarage, of 2,000,0001. per a&aum. Boring the yean 183&-36 and 1843-44, It 
i^pears from official returns to have been as andst: 

InlSSS-aOL Inl84344« 

£ £ 

In the Nortk American Coloniea 382,734 736,691 

„ Weat Indian Cokmiea 60»,6W »93,894 

„ African Coast Setdementa 38,347 51,421 . 

„ Cape Colony ^ «. 242,907 300,566 

„ Mauritiua „ 78,283 92.302 

„ Ceylon 133,804 112,152 

„ Australian Colonies (including Convict expenditure) 546,246 545,350 

2,027,990 2,432,316 
[S.P. 632 of 1840; and 680 o€ 1846. 
t At the same time the number of white inhabitonts of the intertropical colonies 
would appear to have been decreasing; but the doubtful character of the earlier 
returns, and the imperfection of those obtained of late yean, leave Ihia part of the 
subject somewhat doubtful. 

2 B 2 
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West Indian from India, Africa, and Madeira ; the East Indian (Ceylon 
and Mauritius) from India, and even the African to some extent : the 
Ck>ast settlements from the interior*, and the Cape coloay from 
Europe. 

As a rule, it would seem that in the intertropical colonies the Ex- 
ports exceed the Imports, notwithstanding the addition made to the 
mtter by the expenditure of the home government ; but in Ceylon and 
Mauritius it was not so, either in 18d2-d& or in 1842-46, apparently in 
consequence of the importation of capital, and of supplies of food for 
immigrant labourers. 

In the colonies without the tropics, immigration, the importation of 
capital, and the expenditure of the home government combine to canse 
the Imports to exceed the Exports ; and to this rule the only exception 
exhibited in the appended tables is Newfoundland ; which is rather a 
fishing station than a colony. 

Also, it is not unworthy of notice that both the Imports and tbe 
Exports of the colonies vary greatly in value from year to year ; that 
the variations are greatest in the intertropical colonies ; and that during 
the period in view they have been most remarkable in the West 
Indies. 

The shipping accounts would, at the first glance, seem to afford 
more satisfactory results than those of Imports and Exports. As to 
Canada, we find the annual quantity of shipping inwards, which 
averaged 226,600 tons in 1827-31, at an average of 520,000 tons in 
1842-46. And a similar comparison for each of the colonies in the 
North American group gives nearly the same result — except as to 
Newfoundland, where, though the Imports and Exports have increased 
most rapidly, the shipping inwards and outwards has increased most 
slowly. Here, however, we are reminded that the shipping entering 
and clearing at the ports of this group affords a very imperfect index to 
the extent of its commerce: the exportation of vessels built in the 
colonies, and the entry of vessels bringing immigrants, much disturbing 
the accounts ; besides that the trade over the land frontier, from ports 
in the United States, has been partially supplanting that carried on by 
sea. 

The shipping accounts for Jamaica are too imperfect to ai&rd 
ipround for any inference whatever. For the rest of the sugar colonies 
in the West Indian group we find the shipping inwards increased 
between 1827-31 and 1842-46 only from 392,900 to 411,000 tons; and 
in the latter period there were some immigrant vessels included. But 
the shipping inwards to the Bahamas increased in the same interval 
from 36,400 to 49,100 tons— 4tnd to Honduras from 15,200 to 26,000 
tons. 

The shipping engaged in the trade of the African coast settlements 
has apparently increased rather less than the value of the trade itself. 
That entering at and clearing from the Cape appears to have increased 
rapidly, but with considerable variations, which may be attributed 
mainly to the effect of the coffee duties at home between 1838 and 
1842 (ante p. 384). 

pp.* 9^^203 ^^ ^^ capture and re-landing of sUtcs, And see B.B. (printed) 1847, 
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For Ceylon, and Mauritius, as weU as for the Australian Colonies, 
the shipping accounts are materially affected by immigration during 
the latter half of the period in view ; but allowing for this disturbance 
of the test, it confirms, in each case, the inference of commercial 
progress, more or less rapid, deduced as to each from the accounts of 
Imports and Exports. 

But though a precise general statement, or comparison, of the 
commercial progress of these colonies is precluded by the absence of 
data essential alike to its accuracy and its completeness, enough has 
been stated not only to show that during the period in yiew each group 
had a different rate of progress, but also to indicate, in each case, the 
nature and (though roughly) the comparative extent of the difference. 

It is apparent (1) that the period in view has, throughout, been, for 
the older colonies, 'one of transition, painful and embarrassing in propor- 
tion to their reliance upon protective legislation ; and that their ad- 
Tancement has thus, for the time, been materially retarded — (2) that in 
the progress of this transition the intertropical colonies of the west have 
been gradually supplanted in the home market by those of the east^— 
(3) that the most recent extensions of our colonial empire have been suc- 
cessful beyond all precedent — and, generally, (4) that there is a remarks- 
able coincidence of the condition and rate of progress of the colonies 
enumerated with the order of their arrangement as suggested by mere 
geographical position. Omitting the West Indian sugar colonies, as 
being (whether we regard their recent depression as indicative of a state 
of transition or of one of decline) in some degree exceptional, the least 
rapidly progressive group, during the twenty years in view, has 
obviously been the North American, and the most so the Australian: 
these occup3ring, respectively, the north-western and south-eastern 
extremities of the chain. There is also a notable contrast between these 
two groups with respect to their natural resources, and the means of 
their progress. The contrasts of climate, soil, and produce have already 
been adverted to. The only article obtained from the soil of the North 
American group and largely exported has been timber, and the expor- 
tation of that has been maintained, for the most part, by British pro- 
tective duties. On the other hand, the staple produce of the Australiaa 
group— wool — can scarcely be said to have derived any encouragement 
from British protection. Down to 1844 it was admitted free of duty, 
while foreign wool bore a small tax ; but since that year there has been 
entire freedom of competition, and the prosperity of the Australian wool 
trade has, since, not only continued, but increased in such a manner as 
to assure every observer of its perfect independence of legislative aid. 

Leaving the Australian Colonies, and looking to the west and norths 
we find Ceylon next in locality, and also next in the order of its recent 
commercial progress. And a comparison of the data given as to 
Mauritius, and the Cape, respectively, with those relating to Ceylon, 
will, show that these, too, fall into the same order of progression. 

As the practical value of accurate statistical records shall become 
more apparent to the local governments of these various communities, 
"we may hope to see the rate and method of their progress, and the true 
conditions of their commercial prosperity, more fully and clearly 
developed. 
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APPENDIX. 



F<irtart6n pf Tetnperatwrt in ^e British Ooianiet. 

T%e following t&ble, compiled from the Temperature Tables of Frafeoor Dove 
{publiahed in the transactions of the British Association for 1847), exhibits die mean 
annaal temperaturei and the difference between the hottest and coldest mondia, as 
liitherto obsenred in most of tmr colonies. It may be hoped diat in the oonrse of a 
ffew yean tbe materiab Ibr «ocli a ctatomeBit will become more perfect ' 
wthy. 



Colony. 



Longitude. 



Mean 
Annual 



I>iff. 
H.aadC, 
UoDtba. 



lfo.of 
Teais 



NDVKfieetk 



Quebec „ 
Montreal 
HaKftJc .. 



Tortola ..« 

Jamaica ..« 

St. Kitt's 

St. Vinrcent 

Barbadoes 

British Guana , 



Falkland Islands .... 

Sierra Leone 

St. Helena 

Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon 



l<iew SowCk Wales 
'SoiriSi Aicrftnlia.... 

Port l*hilip 

yaaJ)i«Dn'sXittMl 



Kingston ... 

Kingstown .... 

Demerara ... 
RioBertrioe 

Freetown ... 

Cape Town... 

Colombo 

Kandy 

PMt Jackson 

AdcuBue 

Melbourne .... 
HobnrtTown 



46 48 N. 
45 31 N 
44 S9k. 

32 Wn. 
18 27 N. 
18 N. 
17 44 N. 
IS 6n. 
13 4n. 

6 45 M< 
6 29n. 

52 8, 
8 30 N. 

15 55 a 

33 56 « 

6 57 N. 

7 17 N. 

33 5« 8 

34 35 8. 
38 18 6. 
42 53 8. 



7117W. 
73 35W. 
€33ew. 
«4 5«w. 
64 40W. 
77 w, 
64 49W. 

60 37W. 
59 37w, 
58 2w. 
5€ w. 

61 w. 
13iew. 

5 43w. 

iee8«. 

8t) E. 

80 49 k. 
15110 b. 
138 45 k. 
144 30 k. 
14^ 28 b. 



41-85 

45-76 

40-06 

67-4D 

79-40 

78-77 

81-27 

80-25 

8l-32t 

80-71 

81*56 

47-23 

79-33 

61*40 

^•47 

80'75 

72-78 

65-81 

68-45 

5704 

52-374: 



60-75 

58-56 

5S- 

19-98 

5-87 

5-94 

617 

S-73 

4-52 

6-50 

5-94 

18-59 

5- 

9-17 
18-39 
6-48 
3*98 
2I««9 
30-lt 
18-93 
22-89 



....♦ 
10 

t 
1 
3 



H 

I 
I 

» 

1 

s 

U 

1 

2 

1 



] * Sfllhnan's American Journal. 

t Scfaomburglk'B History t>f6aibadoes, p. 30. F^om 487 obserratians. 

X The mean annual temperature of London, as established by daily obserrmtionay 
.continued for fifty years, is 50'''83 Far. ; and the mean difVerence between the lK>ttest 
and coldest months 26°* 74.— Thompson's Annals, 1818. For Edinbui^h (by 17 
years* daily observation) the annual mean is 47°'13 ; and the variation 21°*31. — ^Dore. 
And for Dublin (by 6 years' daily obserration) the annual mean is 49'*-05; and the 
VnlMien 19*-74*--Cocte. Obserrations not carried over at least five years coo^ 
tmuoualy, are of course to be regarded as somewhat doubtful. 
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[Abbreriatums used in references to authorities: B.B. for Blue Sooki — S.P. for 
Senional Puptr-^, T. for Mmfmue Tablei. ] 

NORTH AMERICAN GROUP. 
Canada. 

Commerce. 1827-31. Shipplnp, 





Imports. 


Bacports. 


1827 .... 

1828 .... 

1829 .... 

1830 ... 

1831 .... 

Averages 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 




Qiiebeo. 


Mimiiiil 


ilnebee. 


MoBtraaK 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£ 

1,686,1«6 
1,233,907 
1,504,914 
1,703,626 


£ 

1,447,485 
1,155,404 
1,195,516 


Tons. 

188,481 
236,565 
223,005 
263,523 


Not a 

port of 

entry tUl 

1831. 


Tons. 

191,199 
240,399 
225,515 
255,858 


Not a 

entry ti]| 
1831. 


Averages 


1,532,153 


1,266,135 


226,643 


228,242 





[B.B. 



1832-36. 



[B.B. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 .... 

1833 .... 

1834 .... 

1835 .... 

1836 .... 

Averages 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 




Quebec. 


Montreal. 


Quebec. 


HontraaL 


1832* .... 

1833 

1834 

1835 


£ 
1,567,719 

1,665,144 

1,063,643 

1,601,503 

2,031,769 


£ 
952,463 

965,026 

1,018,922 

1,023,609 

1,212,980 


Tons. 
261«915 
246,071 
296,550 
324,142 
357,148 


Tons. 
27,453 
30,754 
20,259 
22,873 
22,289 


Tons. 
262,846 
248,933 
298,860 
327,097 
365,454 


Tons. 
27,864 
30,754 
21,136 
22,601 
22,701 


1836 


297,165 


24,725 


300,638 


23,011 


Averages 


1,585,955 


1,034,600 


321 


890 


825 


649 



[1832.3,R.T. 1834, S.P. 727,11., 
1847. 1833-6, S.P. «70, 1844k 



[1832-4, R. T. 1835-0, S. P. 679, 1846. 









1837-41. 










Imports. 


Exports. 


1837 .... 

1888 .... 

1889 .... 
1640 .... 
1841 ... 

Averages 


Inwards. 


Outwardu 




Quebec. 


Montreal.' 


4iWbeo. 


%ntreaL 


1837....... 

1838 

1839 

1840 


£ 

1,660,253 
1,534,276 
2,229,927 
1,994,917 
2,022,521 


£ 
1,012,843 

1,091,345 

1,217,554 

1,739,055 

1,998,818 


Tons. 
326,014 
844,077 
369,185 
441,818 
440,371 


Tons. 
22,668 
14,441 

24,811 
31,266 
50,277 


Tons. 
333,330 
352,707 
368,349 
460,974 
448,839 


Tons. 

23,234 

15,500 

24,619 

81,857 

51,789 


1841 


384,208 


28,392 


395.839 


29,399 


Averages 


1,888,378 


1,411,927 


412 


885 


425 


238 _ 

jj— 



[6. P. 679, 1846. 



[S. P. 679, 16^ 



* The accounts of 1832, for the Port of Quebec, particularly as to the exports, 
appear to be defective; and this is ascribed to an interruption of businesi by the 
prevalence of the cholera at the port in that ^ear. 
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Commercial Proven ofihA 



[Not. 



CvMflMrM* 



Canada. — Om/miie<f. 
1842-46. 



ShytptH^m 





ImportiL 


Bxporti. 


1842 .... 

1843 .... 

1844 .... 

1845 .... 

1846 .... 

Averages 


Inwards. 


Ontwarda. 




Qoebeo. 


MontreaL 


Qodwo. 


MoBlmL 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


£ 
1,984,545 

1,243,111 

2,493,458 

2,639,678 

2,510,869 


£ 

M12,022 
1,441,936 
1,809,844 
2,282,998 
2,151,679 


Tons. 
308,806 
450,168 
460,480 
576,541 
568,225 


Tons. 
43,156 
35,682 
49,635 
51,848 
55,566 


Tons. 
307,622 
457,128 
464,306 
584,540 
572,373 


Tom. 
44,424 
36,048 
48,956 


1846 


472,844 


47,177 


477,193 


- 


Averages 


2,174,332 


1,819,695 


520,021 





[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 
1845.6, B. B. 



[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B. B. 



Nova Scotia and Capb B&bton. 
Commerce. 1827-31-. Shippinff, 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Averages.... 


Inwards. 


Ontwaidi. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£ 

985,430 
1,405,254 
1,529,912 


£ 

549^811 
713,162 
901,074 


Tons. 
129,027 

135;i26 
186.716 
216,053 


Tom. 
153.813 

144^528 
218,707 
254.967 


Averages .... 


1,306,865 


721,349 


166,730 


188,003 






[B.B. 
1832 


-36. 




[B.B. 




Imports. 


Bxports. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Averages.... 


Inwaids. 


Ovhmdi. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


£ 

1,537,606 

1,097,635 

710,628 

725,092 

1,043,029 


£ 
982,789 
962,380 
895,951 
858,251 
826,324 


Tons. 

216,083 

271,995 

194,246 

234,614 

327,427 


Tons. 
222,374 
302,201 
206,398 
243,796 
344,659 


Averages.... 


1,022,798 


905,139 


248,873 


263,885 



[1832-33, B. B. 1834, S. P. 737, II., [1832-34, B.B. 1835-6, S.P. 679, 1846. 
1847. 1835-36, S. P. 679, 1846. 



* No return of tonnage outwards is given in the B. B. for these years. 
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Nova Scotia and Cape BaETON.^-(7on/fn»«(7. 
Commerce, 1837-41. Shipping, 
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1837.... 
1838.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 

Averages 



Importa. 



£ 
989,422 
1,164,003 
1,511,080 
1,564,505 
1,680,658 



£ 

827,674 

974,221 

1,160,233 

1,193,068 

1,343,079 



1,381,933 1,099,655 Averages. 



1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 



Inwards. 



Tons. 

297,112 

283,199 

302,998 

305,980 

333,939 



304,645 



Outwards. 



Tons. 
314,318 
340,260 
327,283 
333,531 
350,840 



333,246 



[S. P. 679, 1846. 

1842-46. 



[S. P. 679, 1846. 



1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 



Averages . 



Imports. 



£ 

1,213,859 
943,774 

1,056,055 
827,179 
880,262 



984,225 



Exports. 



£ 
947,061 
755,115 
743,686 
662,465 
729,655 



1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845. 
1846.. 



767,596 Averages... 



Inwards. 



Tons. 

329,246 

311,782 

320,280 

373,576 

569,130 



380,802 



Ontwsrdi. 



Tons. 
333,620 
319,654 
329,865 
386,857 
418,054 



357,610 



[1842-46, S. P, 679, 1846. 1845-6, B, B. [1842-44, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B. 



Nxw Brunswick. 





Commerce, 


1827-31. 


Shipping, 






Imports. 


Exports. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Averages.... 


Inwards* 


Outwards. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£ 

643"311 
638,076 
693,561 
603,870 


£ 

514,219 
570,307 
427,318 


Tons. 

234,952 

316,733 

249,754 

351,174 

257,616 


Tons. 
252,970 
286,015 
309,429 
348,546 
266,634 


Averages .... 


644,704 


492,424 


282,043 


292,718 



[B.B. 

1832-36. 



[B.B. 



1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1826.. 



Averages .... 



Imports. 



£ 
704,059 
694.599 
781,167 
898.764 
1,207,059 



857,129 



Exports. 



£ 

541,800 
558,527 
578,787 
657,544 
681,355 



603,602 



320,662 I 336,203 
[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. [1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. ?. 679, 1846. 



1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836. 



Averages... 



Inwards. 



Tons. 

310,395 

304,892 

277,581 

353,983 

356,459 



Outwards. 



Tons. 
315,277 
316,300 
300,864 
380,100 
370,478 
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(kmimMriAd Pro^rm ^ A$ 



INor. 



New BKoirswicx. — Omtkmti* 
Commerce. 1837-41. giJBptwy. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1837- 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Avemees.... 


lawaids. 


Onttrarda. 


1837.. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


£ 

1,006,478 
1,056,525 
1,365,517 
1,134,086 
1,107,019 


£ 
718,196 
817,047 
909,641 
742,634 
777,950 


Tons. 
348,735 

381,913 
399,610 
399,469 
357,604 


Tons. 
366.S41 
390466 
442,116 
451,3^ 
405,702 




1,133,925 


793,093 


377,466 


411,242 




[S. P. 679, 1846. 

1842-46. 


[S.P. 


679, 1846. 




IsBports. 


Exports. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Average!.... 


I»wa»]& 


Ontmudi. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


£ 

467,570 

570,454 

815,738 

1,084,151 

1,036,016 


£ 
439,051 
541,707 
603,196 
787,624 
886,7«3 


Tons. 
274,024 

378.773 
432,850 
466,227 
549,083 


Tons. 
299,642 
384,325 
439,177 
499,480 
588,135 


AveDtigei .... 


794,785 


651,668 


420,191 


442,151 


[1842.4,8.1 


\ 679, 1846. 1845-6, B. B. [1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846, 
Ommmtm. 1827^1. Bkiptrimff. 


18454, B.B. 




ImpoHs. 


Exports. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831., , 

Averages.... 


LawaidL 


Ootireras. 


1827....... 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£ 

819;399 
768,417 
829,354 


£ 

690i309 
685,682 
803,534 


Tons. 
90,380 

83^090 
94,423 
96,564 


Tons. 
88,963 

897193 
92,382 
92,496 


Aynn^S^ .... 


805,723 


726,508 


91,114 


96,764 






[B.B. 

1832-36. 




[B.B. 




Inporti. 


Exporte. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


XBHWdiL 


Outwuds. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


£ 
763,623 
664,076 
612,441 
643,930 
651,079 


£ 
709,589 
618,992 
706,620 
773,032 
837,711 


Tons. 
92,344 
95,842 

102i'997 
99,598 


Tons. 
86,304 
90,960 
98.422 
100,799 
97,582 


Averages .... 


667,029 


729,188 


97,695 


94,813 



[1832-4, B. B. 1835.6, S. P. 679, 1846. [1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846 
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1837-41. Shipping. 





Iinportfl. 


Escportt. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Averages.... 


Inwardk 


Outwards. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

184t) 

1841 


£ 

791,249 
645,557 
711,183 
773,308 
772,708 


£ 

911,267 
790,373 
904,559 
975,526 
969,474 


Tons. 

106,666 
94,961 
91,738 

113,216 

113,815 


Tons. 

105,737 

93,762 

91,930 

108,346 

111,368 


Averages .... 


738,801 


910,239 


104,079 


102,228 




[S.P 


. 679, 1846. 

1842.46. 


[S.P. 


679, 1846. 




&n»«4.. 


Exports. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Averages.... 


bwards. 


Outwards. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


£ 
757,212 
756^968 

881,597 
801,330 
802,247 


£ 
858,838 
961,054 
915,826 
939,436 
759,103 


Tons. 

118,639 

127,131 

180,220 

130,147 

135,900 


Tom. 
110,359 
119,298 
122,261 
124,102 
131,420 




788,870 


885,251 


128,407 


121,488 


[1842.4, S. I 


>. 679, 1846. 1 


B45.6, B. B. [1842.4, S. 

Princb Ebwabb Island 
1827-31. 


P. 679, 1846. 
SMppUig. 


1845.6, B. B. 




imports. 


Exports. 


1827. 

1828 

1829 

1838 

1831 

ATsroges • . . . 


ntwards. 


Outwards. 


1827 

1828 

1829... 

1880 

1831 


£ 

6S"«15 
46,015 
56,429 
88,886 


£ 

€2,165 
86,348 
83,588 
42,535 


Ton*. 

13,818 
17,556 
18,530 
16,123 


Tons. 

20i5&9 
17,880 
19,990 
22,085 




67,471 


43,659 


16,381 


20,128 






[B.B. 

1832.36. 




[B.B. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Averages.... 


Inwards. 


Ontwaida. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


£ 
70,068 
93,336 
111,595 
61,146 
90,773 


£ 
31,739 
35,064 
41.191 
47.215 
46,973 


Tons. 
14,782 
17,699 
22,730 
11,792 
13,762 


Tons. 
18,680 
21,668 
26,240 
13,636 
14,264 


Averages .... 


1 85,883 


40,486 


16,153 


18,897 



[1832^, Bw B. 1835-6, S. P. 679t 1646. [1832.4, B. B. 188^6, 8. P. €», 1846. 
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Commercial Progreu of the 



tNoT. 



Primcb Edwakd Uland. — Camtmiud. 
Comumve, 1837-41. Skgfph^^ 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1837... 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Averages.... 


lavwds. 


Ovtwarda. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


£ 

82,907 

94,213 

132,973 

139,903 

126,671 


£ 
35,741 
59,438 
72,780 
59,507 
70,690 


Tons, 
15,306 
27,780 
23,889 
32,082 
28,729 


Tons. 
16,9M 
31,3^ 
33.643 

38,161 
34,66J 


Avcragea .... 


115,333 


59,631 


25.557 


30,»57 




[S. 
Imports. 


P. 679, 1846. 

1842-46. 


[S.P. 


679, 1846. 




Exports. 


1842 

1843 

1844.. 

1845 

1846 

Averages... 


Inwards. 


Oatwards. ~ 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


£ 
101,311 
108,659 

94,090 
121,937 
127,920 


£ 
59,596 
55,938 
59,048 
70,204 
74,551 


Tons. 
34,367 
32,972 
37.574 


Tods. 
39,115 
37,981 
40,263 


Averages .... 


110,783 


63,867 


34,971 


39,119 


[1842-4, S 


.P. 679, 1846. 
Commerce, 


1845.6, B.B. 

WEST INDIAN GROUP 
Bahamas. 

1827.31. 


[S.P. 


679, 1846. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Averages.... 


Inwards. 


Oabvards. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


£ 
231,384 
338,700 

97,150 
137,853 

91,561 


£ 

129,393 

122,426 

76,977 

49,808 

74,658 


Tons. 

8,435 
52.389 
47,946 
24,507 
48,765 


Tons. 
9,352 
52,129 
48,978 
22,506 
54,264 


•Averages .... 


179,329 


90,652 


36,408 


37,445 






[B.B. 
1832-36. 




£B. B. . 




Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Averages.... 


.Inwards. 


Ootwarte.. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


£ 

117,759 
123,735 
142,039 
136,798 
153,671 


£ 
71,173 
75,875 
92,204 
112,980 
93,721 


Tons. 

46,251 

28,377 

34,150 

56,576 

59,339 


Tons. 
36,570 
36,713 
31,697 
54,502 
53,299 


Averages .... 


134,800 


89,190 


44,938 


42,556 



[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. [1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846, 
* Noretumof tonnage Inwards or Outwards in the B.B. for tfacteyous. 
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Bahamas. — Qmtmued, 





Commeree. 


1837-41. 


Shij^nff. 






Imports. 


Exports. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Ayeragcs.... 


Inwards. 


Outwsrdsw 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


£ 
210,136 
165,367 
149>253 
138,371 
117,949 


£ 
110,934 

91,034 
100,891 

92,441 

99,370 


Tons. 

25,064 

23,526 

24,205 

40,685 

39.798 


Tons. 

23,894 

23,317 

24,499 

38,943 

29,312 


Avenges .... 


156,269 


98,934 


30,655 


27.993 



[S. p. 679, 1846. 

1842-46. 



[S. P. 679, 1846. 





ImportSi 


Exports. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


iBWWdSL 


Outwards. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

184e. 


£ 
138,204 
117,877 
112,758 
144,074 
139,718 


£ 
72,006 
66,085 
85.867 
86,453 
69,233 


Tons. 
36,194 
31,254 
67,373 
68.504 
52.662 


Tons. 

34,659 

30,450 

54,429 

63,940 

56,214 


Aversfes .... 


130,526 


75,868 


49.197 


47.938 


[1842-4. S. I 


\ 679, 1846. 1 


845-6, B. B. 


[1842-4. S. I 


>. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.fi. 



Jamaica. 
The Blae Books from Jamaica are more defective, particularly in the earlier years 
of the period in view, than those from any other colony. I cannot find any statement 
of the values of the Exports prior to 1832; but the following table compiled from the 
Supplement to Part VI, of the Revenue Tables (p. 31) exhibits the quantities of the 
staple produce of the island returned as exported in each of the ten years 1827-36. 





SvoAm. 




1882 ... 

1833 ... 

1834 ... 

1835 ... 

1836 ... 

Total 


SUOAX. 


COPFU. 




Hogvhdi. 


Tlcrccs. 


Barreb. 


Lba. 


Hog»lidt. 


Xleices. 


Barrel*. 


Lin. 


1827 ... 

1828 ... 

1829 ... 
1880 ... 
1831 ... 


82.096 
M.912 
91,364 
93,882 
88.409 


7.436 
9.428 
9,193 
8.739 
9.063 


2.770 
8,024 
8,204 
3,616 
3,492 


26.741,620 
22.216.780 
22,2.)4,6I0 
22.256,960 
14,055,350 


91.453 
78JJ76 
77.801 
71,017 
61.frM 


9.987 
9,326 
9,860 
8,840 
7.707 


4,600 
4.074 
3.055 
8.456 
9,497 


19.815.010 
9.866,060 
17.725.781 
10.593.0ia 
13.446.053 


Total 


460,663 


43,848 


16.135 


106,506,240 


880,290 


45.719 


22.681 


71.446,873 



From the contents of this table the value of the Exports in the five years 1827-31 
may be roughly inferred thus : If the mean proportional dimensions of the hogshead, 
tierce, and barrel, be assumed to be, respectively, 52^, 42, and 36, (their customary 
content in gallons), the Export of Sugar in 1827-31 would be to the export in 1832-36 
OS 26 to 22.6 nearly; and the average value of the exports (as stated on the next 
page) having been in 1832-36. 2,975.260/, the average value of those of 1827-31, if 
they followed the proportion of the quantity of Sugar, would be about 3,422,000/. 
But the average price of West Indian Sugar in London in 1827-31 was only 2Ss. lid, 
per cwt. ; and in 1832-36 it was 32m. 2d, The difference of value would therefore go 
far to balance that of quantity. On taking into account the exports of Coffee, the 
other chief staple, we also find that the prices of British Plantation Coffee in 1832-36 
were from 80 to 100 per cent, higher than in 1827-31*. Thus it would appear that 
the Exports of Jamaica were but little less valuable in 1832-36 than in 1827-31 » 
notwithstanding the marked decrease of their quantity. 

* " Tooke's History of Prices,*' Vol. IT, p. 399. 
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Ci fmm B rd al Proyrem ^ik^ 



pfoT. 



Jakaioa. — (kmiimmti, 
1892-86. 





1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


A,«^ 


Importg 
Exports 


£ 
1,598,317 

2,814,308 


£ 
1,519,452 

2,489,797 


£ 
1,589,720 

8,148,797 


£ 
2,025,068 

8,101,783 


£ 

5^14,141 

3,^81,516 


1,768,339 
2,9rS,2« 


[1882-34, R T. 1885-36, S. P. 679, 184d. 
1837-41. 




1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


A^»««^ 


Imports 


£ 
1,961,713 

2,840,362 


£ 

1,881,224 

8,305,005 


£ 
2,249,125 

2,487,915 


£ 
2A92A76 

2,212,094 


£ 
1,339,904 

1,912,816 


£ 
1,924,828 

2,551,638 


[8.P. 679, lS4d. 
1842-46. 




184S. 


1848. 


1844. 


I«45». 


1848*. 


AvmsHL 


Imparts 
Exports 


£ 

1,881,200 

2,232,686 


£ 
1,698,850 

1,849,224 


£ 

1,478,005 

1,609,620 


£ 

594,693 
2,257,204 


£ 
623,966 

1,508,718 


£ 
I^5^S4fl 

1,891,469 



[1842-44, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, R B. 

Shippinff, 

1827-31. 



Inwards.., 
Outwards 

Inwards... 
Outwards 



1827. 



Tons. 



18S8. 



Tons. 
187,186 

135,101 



1889. 



Tons. 
124,202 

180,388 



1830. 



Tona 
120,721 

130,747 



1831. 



Tons. 



Tons. 
127,366 

132,078 



1882.S6t. 



[B.B. 



1832. 



Tons. 
89,187 

74,488 



1883. 



Tons. 
67,971 

59,452 



1834. 



Tons. 
127,621 

181,486 



1838. 



Tons. 
103,856 

121,042 



1836. 



Tons. 
112,075 

119,066 



Tons. 
88,122 

101,106 



[B.B.andE.T. 

* The B. B. from Jamaica for the years 1845 and 1846, whence the amounts 
above stated for those years are taken, are so ill made up that I fbar very little 
reliance can be placed upon them. 

t For the last ten years of the period in view the shipping accounts are either 
yery imperfect or altogether wanting in the B. B. In the Sessional Paper, No. 679, 
of 1846 (pp. 40 to 55), the reader will find a detailed account of the shipping entered 
and cleared at each of ten portf in the island for the years 1835-44, indusiTe. 
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Commtret. 



1827-31. 



Skipping. 



IlCFOBTa^ 

Antiffoa .. 
St. KUt'a.. 
Dominica. 
Nevia 



Yirginlales 
MontaeiTat 

£ZP0fBT8. 

Antisna ... 
St. Kitt's... 
DoBuniea 
Nerja .... 

Viisin tales 



1827. 1828. . 



£ 

75,801 

66^ 



£ 
100,4«0 

81,506 



£ 
87,720 
59,520 
86,348 



CAppareatly iachided 
I from St. ] 



1830. 



£ 
62.317 
41,537 
49,616 



1831. 



17.620 

162,174 
116,'8bo 



the 
Kitt's. 

18,804 17,781 



£ 

94,782 



81,835 
27,634 



680,398 
164,'^ 



240.088 2»4,M6 
198,723 



348.766 
149.560 

118,561 il45;962 118.761 
I ... I 68,904 



/ Appaivntlj included in the zetnma 
1 from St. Kitt's. 

HM7^ ... \^jm\»,'m 



Avgs. 



£ 

84,216 
50,528 
73,119 
27,634 



18.085 



253.532 

813,193 
174,144 
130,721 

58»904 



36,973 



712.935 



iRWAlDa. 

Antigiia .. 
St Kitt's.. 
Dominica.. 
Nevia 



^^nrginUes 



OUTWABD*. 

Antigna 

at Kitt's... 
Doninica., 
Nevia 



Virgiiilales 



1827. 



Tons. 
21.668 



1828. 



Tons. 
H311 
26,ft*7 
17,74© 



Teas. 
33,214 
29,152 
90,944 



1880. 



Tods. 
26,178 
20.951 
11,191 



1881. 



Tons. 
82,400 

ll,'7b9 



Apparently indoded with St. Kitt's. 
6,131 ... 6,908 6,824 



n,969 



29,066 
26,021 
17,066 



33,06d 
27,681 
21,166 



26^920 
26.483 
12,427 



82,622 

ll',266 
11,877 



Apparently iadiuled with St Kitt's. 
4^8191 ... I 6k86» M76| . 



Avgs. 



Tons. 
29,854 
25,583 
15,898 
10,000 



6,984 



86^19 



28,589 
26,711 
15.488 
10^000» 



6,917 



86,700 















tB.B. 

1882-36. 












[B.B. 




1832. 


1888. 


1834. 


1885. 


1886. 


Avgs. 


IirwAmDa. 

Antigua ... 
StiStl's... 
Dominica... 

Nevis 

Virgin Wes 
liontsenat 


1832. 


1888. 


1884. 


1836. 


1836. 


Avgs. 


Anteroa... 
St Kitt's... 
Dominiea.. 

Weris 

Virgin Isles 


73.716 

71.«?7 
20,119 

188,090 

mm 

42.157 


£ 

69.946 
44.497 
53.506 
18,567 
6.219 
22,802 

206,464 
106.267 
139,806 
63,888 
81.226 
21,880 


64.758 
63.018 
68,188 
27,866 
4,138 
20,123 

386.386 
156.013 
112.590 

72,200 
38,009 
37,567 


£ 

216,700 
126.375 
72,046 
48,554 
9,760 
25,021 

268.166 
141.561 
61.060 

45,768 
23,838 
22,268 


£ 

201,869 
124,610 
86.861 
41,869 
17,349 
20,129 

200,751 
161.411 
83,031 
45,704 
23,510 
22,908 


1 £ 

125.060 
88,625 
70,143 
31,195 
9,366 
22.018 


Tons. 
97,999 

16,'94S 

27,819 
18^446 


Tons. 
24,839 
17.671 
12,712 
8.266 
3,557 
5,509 

99.790 
16.610 
13,466 
17.383 
3,658 
4,766 


Tons. 
83,664 
16,964 
14,117 
9.665 
3,633 
6,134 

171804 
15,488 
10,524 
3,879 
6,292 


Tons. 
34,061 
18,384 
16.331 
11,180 
2.983 
1,165 

19!606 
16,002 
11.266 

2,728 
4,878 


Ibns. 
27,945 
15,682 
18,044 
8,487 
4,395 
6,422 

98,952 
16,065 
13,166 
8,746 
8.615 
4,676 


Tbna. 
99,698 
18,136 
14.429 
9,399 
3,642 
5,557 


EXTOKW. 

Antiffna ... 
St IQtt's... 
Dominica.. 

Nevis 

Virgin Isles 
Montsanat 


846,707 


80,860 


^.889 
141,063 
102.466 
51,»i3 
29.080 
26.080 


AntiKna ... 
St. Kitt's... 
Dominiea... 

Nevis 

Virgin Isles 
Montserrat 


98,977 
17,118 
15,818 
11.977 
8,S45 
6,149- 






597.461 


81,881 





[1882-84^ 


B.B. 1835^6,3. P. 679, 1846. 

1887-41. 


[1832.34, B.B. 1836^6, 8. P. 679, 1846. 




1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


Avgs. 


Inwakds. 
Antigua ... 
St. Kitt's... 
Dominica... 

Nevi« 

Virgin Isles 

OUTWAaDS. 

Antigua ... 
St. Kitt's... 
Dominica... 

Nevis 

Virgin Isles 
Montserrat 


1887. 


183& 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


Argf. 


Impokts. 

St Kitt'e... 
Dominica. . 

Nevis 

Virgin Isles 
Montsezrat 


£ 
172.263 
148,421 
75.287 
44.151 
14,548 
19,300 

99,424 
130,282 
84,542 
21,565 
26,019 
13,800 


£ 
226.953 
116,372 
03.038 
58,120 
12.728 
23,251 

409,^i4 

127!500 
43.911 
13,628 
87,219 


£ 

247.672 
167,W1 
74,1 8-i 
69,2a3 
11,921 
23,397 

881,769 
204,665 
93,715 
77,885 
16.120 
29.149 


£ 
213,954 
103.705 
76.763 
45.156 
17,822 
26,461 

472,014 
246,965 
87.391 
62,079 
14,508 
31,634 


£ 
216.529 
163,188 
68.763 
38.817 
12,301 
23,578 

314.896 
166.220 
55.796 
34,865 
22,600 
86,629 


£ 

215,250 
151.865 
71,605 
49,089 
13,864 
23,197 


Tons. 
24,662 
16,632 
7,919 
6,608 
9^8 
4,891 

27,457 
16.066 
7.311 
6364 
3.043 
4,991 


Tons. 

26.780 
14,988 
7,W3 
7.267 
9.591 
6,197 

29,024 
14.362 
8.008 
6,790 
2,318 
6,341 


Tbna. 

36,311 
18,464 
9,587 
7,270 
3,811 
6,615 

35,927 
18,697 
9,594 
7,798 
3,468 
6,618 


Tons. 
39.080 
20.722 
12,648 
6,610 
4,051 
5,008 

40,427 
20,611 
11,667 
8,010 
3,855 
6,729 


Tons. 
37,384 
21.790 
13.030 
5,841 
4.079 
4,647 

80.088 
21.241 
12,765 
6,154 
4,494 
5,992 


Tons. 
32.823 
18.299 
10,225 
6.698 
3,882 
5,470 


EZPOHTS. 

^1S?.::: 

Dominica.. 

Nevis 

Virgin Isles 
Hontserrat 


524.870 


76,897 


834.109 
186.152 
89,788 
48.061 
18,555 
29,644 


32,574 
17,991 
9,078 
7,129 
8,436 
6,774 




706,319 


75.969 



[8. P. 979^ 1846. 



[S. P. 679, 1846. 



* tkt only retain from Nevis dorimg this period is that for the Tear 1881 ; and it gives an amoant so mneh heyoad the 
•tengv of the fetoma for previoas and sabaeqnent years that, is tne absenoe of confirmatory evideaee, it cannot safely be 
re^trded as otherwise than exceptional The amount stated in the average ootaunn ia an CitiBate temed iq»on the letaxM 
of 1824-6, and those afterwards stated. 
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Commercial Progren of the 


• 




[Not. 




LnwABD UhiiSD^—Comtiuued, 


ComtMTce, 1842^. Slapping. 




1842. 


181S. 


1844. 


1846. [ 1846. 


Avgi. 


Ikwabds. 


1842. 


18i8. 


1844. 


1S45. 1 1916. Asf 


IxroETS. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 1 £ 


£ 


Tbns. 


Tons. 


Ttes. 


Tbos. 


ToBt. Tern 


Antigua ... 
St.£it'i.. 


179,155 


248,101 


264,094 


267,337 218.968 


231,610 


Antigua ... 
St. Kitt's... 


86,019 


34,744 


S9.894' 43.907 


si3» sr3 


198,839 


184,961 


151,460 


180,000 169,996 


163,047 


18.442 


24.125 


21.633. 2S,0aS 


^1S ^ 


Xtominica.. 


63,770 


69.411 


67,656 


68.9471 77,836 


66,423 


Dominica... 


13.520 


13,686 


14.788 


*2'2* 


'^i^ % 


Nevii 


26,580 


24.914 


30,194 


39.888 36,778 


81,670 


Nevis 


6,931 


7,622 


7.866 


7,«3« 


M ^ 


Virgin I«lei 


9,683 


12.466 


7.946 


9.200 


9.256 


9.760 


Virgin Isles 


8,447 


8,704 


4.146 


His 


liontaoral 


26,636 


28.672 


20,623 


26.275 


17,967 


22.974 


Mantsemt 

OUTWAXDS. 

Antiijua ... 
St. Kitt's... 


6,334 


6,699 


6,476 


6366 


4,348 


^ 

M 


Antigua ... 
St. Kitt'i... 


516374 


296.7S4 


408,474 


444.137 


293,492 


177,590 


323,471 


27,991 


82.960 


4U45 


4*377 


»394 


2i 


170,316 


133,886 


190.173 


188,612 


137,602 


163,997 


18,694 


23^2 


22366 


S6.943 


22394 


«^ 


Dominical.. 


71.717 


60,773 


72,718 


75,116 


78,706 


71.679 


Dominica.. 


18.866 


13.661 


14,696 


ia.9W 


1S325 


\ 5S 


Nevis 


824J21 


44,251 


64,578 


66,981 


49,501 


40.296 


Nevis 


6.765 


8.893 


7306 


8.143 7J« 133 


Virgin Iile» 


15,060 


14.845 


18.764 


14.805 


8,006 


13.298 


Virginldes 


8.696 


8,361 


4^1S 


4,168 


3308 %M 


MontMXtai 


27,562 


20,967 


25,786 


18,^ 


15,976 


21,848 


MontMETiat 


6,698 


6,600 


6364 


6330 


4.«S iM 




643,579 




1 * ^ 



[1842-44, S. p. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B.B. 



CotitMtrcc 



WiNDWAXD ISLAHDB. 

1827-81. 



[1842-44, S.P. 879. 1846. 1849-46^ B. jS. 



Skifputg. 



iMPOsn. 
Trinidad.... 
Orensda .... 
St. Vincent... 
St. Luda...., 
Tobago ..... 

ExponTs. 
Trinidad.... 
Orenada .... 
St. Vincent. 
St. Lucia...., 
Tobago ..... 



1827. 



£ 

428,849 
83,116 
187,764 

132,807 



448313 
347.906 
481,637 

126;i'37 



1828. 



£ 

447,109 
86363 

178,136 
97.807 
99,932 



£ 

484,830 
164313 
185,303 
116,710 
108,192 



478.870 
557,689 
697,936* 
180329 
210.801 



£ 

950365 
72,652 
148,307 



£ 

300,667 
79.002 
252376 
212.516 64,885 
77.114 1117342 



461,628 
359,427 
481.679 
118,946 
152352 



1830. I 1831. 



199,082 244392 
263,264 .218362 
338.045 ,279.189 
126310' 83.066 
110.790160,291 



AvTg*. 



£ 
372,383 
96.989 
190.476 
122,979 
106.967 



864^667 
849.327 
455,677 
114,687 
151.774 



1,486,029 



iKWAlDS. 

Trinidad. 

Grenada...... 

St. Vincent.. 
St. Luda ... 
Tobago 

OUTWAXDS. 

Trinidad , 

Grenada , 

St. Vincent., 
St. Luda ... 
Tobago 




143J« 

i|4S,ii5; 47 ja 

?7.846 ; 29ia 
., 36,786 8&M 
. ; 2(OT1 20383 IM 
; 16376 16^294 15,344 \lM 



[B,B. 



[B.B. 

* The B. B. for St. Vincent, 1828, states the total value of the Exports for that year at 897386^* •& > 
' differing from tlie amounts for the years preceding and following that the statement obvioDsly needs eunfirmntioa. Tic 

Srindpd item in the account at the foot of which this extraordinary amount appears, the ralue of the eicports to Gicsl 
ritain, is stated at 733.506;. On turning to the B. B. for the following year (1829) 1 find the correspoadine item stated si 
- 488,964^.; and on farther comparing the fists of parcels against which these two sums are written, the chief artadei vgipaf 
to be as follows:^ 

1829. 

SoQAft 17;05Shhds. 

319 tierces 
79baiTcIt 
HoLASsss .. 3,859 {»». 
19 tierces 
116hhds. 
89 half-pus. 
Sbarrds 

Box 3,092 pas. 

147hhds. 
69 qr. casks 
AanowBOOT 8 bnrrda 
836 boxes 

Cotton 282 hales 

The diiference in qiuntity. thus shown, is clearly not suflldent to account for the apparent difference in ndne^ amrnrsfiiT 
prices to have been the same, or nearly so. The prices of the articles enumerated were generally lower in 1899 thaa is 
18S8 : the annual average price of Muscovado sugar per cwt. in London, having been, in 181S. 31 «. 8^., and in 1829, 28«. 7i. 
. (S. P. 400, 1848,} and the price of rum differed in nearly the same proportitm. Cotton was about the same price in belL 
years. (Hist. Prices II. 401, 402.) But here there is dearly no suffldent ground for the enonnoas dilTereace shown in tk 
account; and as the retention of the sum stated would probably vitiate, altogether, by the error of a sii^^ fiSVK^ tli ^ 
subseiment computations, I have ventured to reduce the sum total, by taking Uie exports to Great Britain atSSSlsML i 



SUGAX 


19,668 hhds. 
811 tierces 
144baRels 


HOLASSXS... 


64barrdB 


Aux 


29 hhds. 
966 pns. 


AnEowxooi 


926 boxes 


COITON 


348 bales 
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WlHDVAU) lsLiJtDt.—C0Hli»«fJ. 



C^MMMfW. 



1832-36. 



Sk'tppotff. 



iMVOSTt. 

Ttitaidad.... 
Orexuula .... 
St. Vincent. 
8t. Luda.... 
Tobofjo ...., 

HXFOATS. 

Triu dml 

Greiiada ..... 
St. Vincent., 
St. Lucia..... 
Tobago ..... 



18SS. 



£ 
260.193 

78.991 
219,924 

70.672 
106,712 



279,007 
153,175 
286,464 
75,482 
123,496 



£ £ 

307,075 308,178 
78,84« 77,078 

166,939 166.433 
47.271 ' 58,602 
75,427 67,489 



18SS. 1834. 



341,671 
294,229 



801,611 424,350 
72.144 87.136 
90,083 114,362 



394.541 

275.768 



1836. 



£ 

323,454 
139044 
157.80;$ 
81,771 
73.939 



392,036 
211,706 
336,102 
90,431 
106,466 



1836. 



£ 
189,544 
176.509 
175.304 
93.788 
89,336 



517,015 
216,823 
170.039 
79.474 
200.253 



Avifi. 



£ 

337.688 
109.093 
176.080 
70,890 
H0,380 



772,631 



38ft,83( 
229,340 
343,091 
80,933 
126.911 



1.165,109 



.' 1832. 



lirWA&Dt. Tods. 

Trijiidad i38.86n 

Grenada |2o,570 

St. Vincent. |37.025 
St. Lucia ...;15.01^ 
Tobago ! 10,081 



OUTWAKDS. 

Trinidad '40,191 

Grenada '34.914 

St. Vincent. 133.770 
St Locja ... 18.440 
Tobago 14,619 



1833. 



Tons. 

;17.403 
24,805 
20.210 
12.712 
12,413 



39.893 
24,269 
:n,523 
13.466 
12,717 



L 



1834. 1836. 



Tons 
n,l49 
1,825 



1886. I Avrgfl. 



Tout. 

40.9f(3 

18,000 19.003 
29;494 25,055 '24,104 
14,117 16,331 13,041 
11.054 11.041 11,956 



Tons. ' Ton^. 
46,766,' 41.U28 



38.496 
2().929 
27,941 



43,350 
20,554 

27.2H9 



15,488 1 16.002 
11,192 10,997 



J1.8C1 
29.(;77 
14,429 
12.9.4 



46,774 
16.691 
^.5,689 
13.166 
12,763 



119,319 

41.740 
21,451 
29.341 
14,313 
12.403 



119,211 



[1832^ B.B. 1636'36,8.P.679,18I6. 



[1832-34, B. B. 1835-36, S. P. 679, 1816. 



18.37-41. 





1837. 


1838. 


18S9. 


1840. 


1841. 


Avrga. 


IirWAKDt. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St Vincent. 
St Luda ... 
Tobago 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St. Vincent. 
St Luda ... 
Tobago 


1837. 


1838. 


1889. 


1840. 


1841. 


Arrgs. 


iMVOaTS. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

»t. Vtncent... 

8t. Lucia 

Tobago 


£ 
466,291 

149,840 
217,832 
117.216 
88.686 

496.628 
213.002 
403,278 
86,207 
146,679 


£ 
419,241 
189,923 
196,740 
86.670 
99,061 

536380 
277,440 
365.874 
94.798 
141.758 


£ 
483,098 
171,993 
228,810 
97,690 
95,642 

897.990 
215,737 
313,006 
90.164 
156,183 


£ 
668,666 
183,764 
195.401 
80,616 
88,381 

400,168 
190,488 
219.240 
94,177 
120,176 


£ 
556,111 
160,902 
100,647 
72,997 
78,282 

520.783 
lftl.948 
200385 

87308 


£ 

494,480 

149,180 

198.306 

90,777 

89.990 


Tons. 
51.758 
20,429 
26,251 
12,823 
13,937 


Ton*. 
46.966 
19.080 
28,386 
12,647 
10,172 


Tons. 
68,867 
19,219 
26,812 
11,269 
10,491 

63,102 
19.872 
28,169 
11.669 
10,394 


Tons. 
68,107 
20,824 
21.647 
11.464 
10,398 

60.636 
20,164 
22.600 
12,121 
10,836 


Tons. 
06,646 
28,037 
25,186 

18.870 
10.776 

65,647 
23,801 
26314 
11,7-28 
10,978 


Tons. 
55,868 
80,537 
84.656 
13,418 
11,154 


Exports. 

Trimd«d 

Grenaila 

St Vincent... 

St Lucia 

Tobago 


1,022.743 




124327 


470.288 
211,711 
812,157 
94,674 
130,199 


52,491 
18,923 
26.080 
14.808 
12,123 


48,187 
213I6 
25.094 
11.278 
10390 


55.980 
22.795 
25,768 
12300 
10,944 






1,218,929 


126,781 


[8. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 
1818.46. 




1848. 


1848. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


Avigi. 


IlfWAXDS. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St Vincent. 
St Luda ... 
Tobago 

OuTWAmns. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St Vincent. 
StLada ... 
Tobago 


1848. 


1843. 


1844. 


1846. 


1846. 


Avrgs. 


Ikpobts. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St Vincent... 

St Lucia 

Tobago 


£ 

400,093 
120,500 
152.790 
65,756 
60.266 

491.100 
144,127 
229,817 
114,991 
84.561 


£ 
444,065 
128.618 
124,561 
63,852 
67,607 

483,857 
141,186 
232.028 

as.os2 

73,980 


£ 

456,667 
134,061 
151.537 
82.791 
75,036 

434,017 
123,664 
224,093 
107,626 
88,666 


£ 

486,869 
155,006 
167,484 
83,751 
66,636 

417326 
121,412 
202395 
100,094 
83,936 


£ 
659,873 
141,092 
170,598 
93,788 
63,982 

497,752 
182,076 
246.696 
88,467 
66,887 


£ 

469,21:i 
134.973 
161,850 
78.037 
62,625 


Tom. 
58.459 
91,197 
27,186 
14,222 

7,843 

67.978 
81,896 
96.806 
I23O8 
7,878 


Tons. 
61.054 
24,846 
24.391 
11.039 

9.850 

59.963 
83.005 
85,659 
11.082 
9,160 


Tons. 
60,884 
23,680 
23.677 
13,102 
10,828 

60.038 
23,092 
28390 
18311 
9,689 


Tons. 
59,010 
29.487 
20,031 
13310 

9,886 

66,681 
30,986 
86.796 
13,897 
10,781 


Tuns. 

• 

27,876 
27,041 
13,020 
9.085 

86.977 
36,666 
18.766 
8,708 


Tons. 
69.714 
25.345 
25366 
12.996 
9.274 


EXPOBTS. 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St Vincent.. 

Bt.Lnda 

Tobago 


890,094 


182,984 


464,910 
. 132.486 

828,905 
98.964 
79,896 


68,644 
24,880 
25.861 
12.771 
9,869 




994,660 


131,416 



[1842-44^ 8. P. 679, 1846. 1846-46. B.B. 



[1848-44, 8. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B.B. 



• The retoni in the B. B. tor 1846 rani from September, 1846, to October, 1846. 
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Commercial Frogrea o/tk§ 



CNoT. 





Commerce. 


Babbadoss. 

1827-31. 


Skipping. 






I^fport.. 


Bzpoiiib 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1881 

Arerages... 


Inwards. 


OBkmwOm. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 


£ 
876,866 

869)122 


£ 
557,428 

776)696 


Tons. 
60,776 

53)982 


45,652 
56*845 


Averagee.... 


872,994 


667,059 


52,854 


50,998 



[B.B. 

1882-86. 



[B.a 





Importo. 


Exports. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835........ 

1886 

Areftges... 


JnmadM. 


Ootvarda. 


1832 

1883 

1834 

1836 

1886 


£ 
481,610 
461,136 
449,790 
632,399 
665,185 


£ 
408,363 
553,628 
786,006 
675,346 
784,699 


Tons. 
79,005 
56,178 
72,395 
66,358 
62,990 


Tons. 
74,189 
65,784 
74.497 
65,497 
68,698 


Arenges .... 


518,018 


621,608 


67,884 


68,788 



[18824, B.B. 1835-6, S. P. 



679, 1846. [1882-4, B. a 1885-6, 8. P. 679, 1846. 
1887-41. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

Averages... 


Invards. 


Outvax^. 


1887 

1888 

1839 

1840 

1841 


£ 
646,670 
789,661 
823,068 
643,826 
610,954 


£ 

897,968 
959,912 
814,559 
465,459 
529,210 


Tons. 
78,856 
76,856 
83,689 
78,528 
80,832 


T011& 

71,07$ 
76,076 
82,968 
78,511 
78,524 


Ayerages .... 


692,818 


733,420 


77,661 


76,429 



[S. p. 679, 1846. 

184246. 



[S. P. 679,1846. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1849 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

AreiagiS ... 


lAmrds. 


Oatmrdi. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 


£ 
609,254 
642,180 
618,028 
682,868 
681,267 


£ 
551,984 
679,802 
681,698 
691,809 
778,405 


Tons. 
87,875 
99,869 
88,187 
94,542 
98,380 


Tons. 
82,671 
100,284 
84,468 
W,7T8 
90,810 


Aren^M.... 


686,599 


676,619 


92,750 


90,S81 



[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1846-6, B. 3. [1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.a 

lb the B.B. for 1838.29 the accounts are Inaperfoctlf ttatodi and bo ntonu 
appear tp have been made for 1831. The great hurricane which occurred in the 
last-mentioned year mav account for the absence of retuma, M woU as for the falling 
off m the exporU of 1832-33. 



J 
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Commerce. 



BlTTISH GUIAHA. 

1827-31. 



Skipping. 



1827 ... 
1888 ... 

1829 ... 

1830 ... 

1831 ... 

ATr|i. 



Imparts. 



Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 



£ 
743.648 
709.801 
804.406 
734^598 
664.539 



£ 

118,869 
131,646 
181,778 

16U77 



866,940 



ExporU. 



Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 



£ 
1.895.621 
1,739,440 
1.884,065 
1,835,704 
1,556,142 



Berbice. 



£ 
898,145 
819,797 



888.887 



1.788,194 306,161 
8,088,355 



1887 

1888 ... 

1889 ... 

1830 ... 

1831 .. 

Angt. 



Inwards. 



Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 



Tons. 
86,446 
86,077 
92,806 
89.240 
89,760 



88.665 



Berbiee. 



Tons. 
18.917 
19.738 
19,161 

8I,'806 



18,7M 



108,419 



Outvardi. 



Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 



Tons. 
86,888 
85.325 
93.190 
94.523 
85,867 



Berbiee. 



Tojif. 
16.896 
81.860 
19>80 

90,188 



[B.B. 
188346. 



[B.B. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1838 ... 
1638 ... 
1834 ... 
1836 ... 
1886 ... 

ATTgS. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 




Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 


Berbice. 


Demerara 

and 
Essequibo 


Berbice. 


Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 


Berbiee. 


Demerara 

and 
Essequibo 


Berbiee. 


1838 ... 
1883 ... 
1834 ... 

1885 ... 

1886 ... 


£ 
505.808 
541.438 
591.458 
687.834 
786.338 


£ 

178,931 
183.379 
111.695 
122.733 
146.571 


£ 

1,374,674 
1,571,349 
1.259,605 
1,486.956 
1,611,358 


£ 
898,864 
808,849 
306,778 
404,116 
561,981 


Tons. 
84.166 
93,809 
90,221 
95.069 
88.909 


Tons. 
86,790 
88.073 
20.671 
24.879 
82,426 


Tons. 
82,688 
93,978 
86.933 
91.868 
92,065 


Tont. 
86.384 
84,890 
20.753 
26.946 
23,941 


Avrgs. 


610.478 


137.461 


1,460.786 
1,8& 


393,517 


90,426 


23.347^ 


89,805 


24,27^ 




747 


.934 


3,305 


lis 


C775 


113.475 



[1838^1, B. B. 1835-36, S. P. 679, 1846. 

1837-41. 



[1838-84, B.B. 1835-36, S.F. 679, 1846. 





Imports. 


ExporU. I 


1887 


Inwards. 






Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 


Berbice. 


Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 


Berbice. 


Outwards. 


1887 ... 


£ 
832.932 

872.875 
1.051.616 

858.185 
774,745 


£ 

161,764 
216,885 
190.796 
151.192 
123,890 


£ 

i;H0.257 
1,346.610 
1.109.209 
1,664,602 
994.441 


887.837 
893.766 
304.737 
391,606 
800,486 


Tons. 
109.120 

117.654 
100.199 
111,846 
116.069 


Tons. 
102,906 


1838 ... 


1838 


116,678 


1839 ... 
1840 


18.39 


101.499 


1841 ... 


IftiO 


116.501 


ATTgS. 


878,070 


168,666 


1,271.008 


385,672 


1641 


114,669 


Averages 






1.046 


,735 


1.606 


,675 


110.760 


110,447 



CS. P. 679, 1846. 

1848<46. 



[8. P. 679, 1846. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1842 


hofui^ 






Demerara 

and Berbiee. 
Essequibo. j 


Demerara 

and 
Essequibo. 


Berbice. 


Outwards. 


18>i2 


£ 
609,286 
663.653 
610.310 


£ 
76.164 
72,684 
A5iUfl 


£ 

936.388 
806.062 
906,113 


£ 
206.947 
196.884 


Tons. 
93,766 
92,206 
87.987 
109,984 
97,624 


Tonf. 
93,736 


1848 ... 


1843 


92.393 


1^44 ... 


1844 


65.948 


1845 ... 


841,986'" 
1,144,176 


981.883 '" 
755.473 


1846 


104.194 


1846 ... 


1M6 


96.457 




Averages 




Avrgs. 


816.577 


876,986 


96.101 


94,545 



[1842^4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B. B: 



2f2 
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Commereial Progress of tke 



[No 



LB.B. 







H02n>UBA& 

1827-81. 


Shipping. 






Importa. 


Exports. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

Averages... 


lovrarda. 


OotvBids. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 


£ 
818,602 
238,756 
244,464 
234,879 
278,627 


£ 
894,182 
801,255 
255,282 
816,151 
197,860 


Tons. 
19,041 
14,387 
14,746 
13,918 
13,910 


Tons. 
17,655 
14,088 
12,700 
16,351 
13,014 


Averages.... 


260,945 


292,986 

1 


15,200 


14,758 






[B.B. 

1882-86. 




[B.R 




Imports. 


Exports. 


1882 

1888 

1834 

1885 

1886 

Averages... 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


1832 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 


£ 

163,880 
285,166 
818,234 
182,614 
840,664 


£ 

182,267 
242,880 
286,800 
267,811 
498,116 


Tons. 
15,496 
14,018 
19,111 
18,814 
28,818 


Tons. 
14,985 
14,222 
18,859 
19,455 
29,498 


Averages .... 


246,077 


294,464 


19,150 


19,582 






[B.B. 

1837-41. 




[RB. 




ImpolU. 


Exports. 


1837 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

Averages.... 


Inwards. 


OatwanhL 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 


£ 

869,623 

• 

... * 

• 

888^915 


£ 
845,306 

• 
• 
» 


Tons. 

25,752 

• 
• 
• 

21^868 


TonsL 

29,545 

« 

• 
• 


Averages.... 


879,269 


.... 


28,807 








[B.B. 

1842-46. 




[B.B. 




Insports. 


Exports. 


1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Averages... 


Inwards. | 


Ontwarda. 


1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 


£ 
193,666 
889,578 
285,649 
278,073 
218,786 


£ 
822,140 
429,863 
323,819 
281,860 
882,988 


Tons, 
17,644 
25,880 
25,654 
80,296 
80,870 


Tons. 
17,281 
28,292 
22,663 
28,493 
81,485 


Averages .... 


261,187 


838,080 


26,058 


24,632 



[B.B. 



* The B. B. for Honduras contain no returns from wfaicli these blanks can be 
supplied. 
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1827 .. 



1830 
1831 

ArrgB. 



The AnicAN Coast Sbttlexeiits* 
Commerce. 1827-81. Shipping. 



Importo. 



Exporti. 



Siem 
Leone. 



79,648 
109,686 

87,251 
1M,639 



96,306 



Gambia. 



Siena 
Leone. 



50,269 ; 41.442 

43,081 I 57,854 

83,527 ; 71,076 

39,255 81,280 



62,913 



Gambia. 



60,303 
65,130 
50,763 



53.657 



136,589 



116,570 



1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

Avrga. 



Inwards. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



Tons. 
16,171 
15,676 
25,076 
26.343 
22,470 



S1,U7 



Gambia. 



Tons. 

8.'991 
6,411 

5,695 



5,033 



26,179 



Oatwards. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



Tons. 
14828 
17,883 
18.491 
22,874 
29,754 



Tons. 

3,'991 
5,411 
4,538 
8,740 



26.183 



[B.B. 

1832-36. 



CB.B. 



1833 ., 
1833 ., 

1884 .. 

1885 .. 
1836 .. 

A>Tgs. 



Imports. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



£ 
90,261 
73.234 
100,454 
69.311 
9B,856 



Gambia. 



£ 

50.522 
87,702 
63,455 
76,603 
114,772 



90,435 68.396 
158,815 



Exports. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



£ 
58.920 
67.164 
58,174 
66,903 
71,927 



62,617 



Gambia. 



£ 

92,860 
66.221 
74,088 
91,868 
147,782 



94.442 



157.059 



1832 .. 
1888 .. 
1884 .. 

1835 .. 

1836 .. 

Arrgs. 



Inu-ards. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



Tons. 
20.816 
18.098 
17,807 
17.453 
18,372 



Gambia. 



Tons. 
9,658 
9,279 
11.758 
16,228 
14,522 



18.894 12,289^ 
30,683 



Outwards. 



Sierra 
Leone. 



Tons. 
90,730 
17,616 
19,184 
20,916 
19,901 



Tons. 
7,921 
7.068 
8.469 
16,840 
14^801 



[For Sicnra Leone, 1883-84, B. B. 1835-6. S. P. [For Sierra Leone. 1 832-34, B. B. 1 8S6-3, S. P. 

696,1847. Por Gambia. B. B. 696,1847. For Gambia. B. B. 

1837-41. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1887 ... 

1888 ... 

1889 ... 

1840 ... 

1841 ... 

Avrgs. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 




Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia. 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia. 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia. 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia. 


1837 ... 

1838 ... 
1889 ... 

1840 ... 

1841 ... 


£ 

112,132 
91.198 

103.068 
73.989 
63,222 


£ 

99,768 
105.625 
153,908 
105.897 

73,670 


£ 
98,98& 
04,996 
68,440 
65.888 
76,939 


£ 
138.226 
129,498 
162,789 
134,669 
115.824 


Tons. 
24>462 
14,401 
13,399 
16,176 
24.791 


Tons. 
14,176 
12,543 
12.407 
14,009 
11,876 


Tons. 
26,401 
18.648 
H602 
15,090 
22,704 


Tons. 
14366 
11.931 
13.170 
12,008 
11.668 


Arrgs. 


88J26 


107,671 


72,839 


134,201 


18,645 


13.002^ 


18,455 


12.739^ 




196, 


396 


207. 


MO 


31 


647* 


31 


194 



[For SierraLeonc, 8.P. 090. 1847. For Gambia, B.B. V^\a SlerraLeone. S.P. 090, 1847. For Gambia, B.B. 

1843-40. 




Imports. 


Ezporta. 


Cape Coast 
Accra, tc. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 

Avgs. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


CapeCoast. 




Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia 


Sierra 
Leone. 


Gambia 


Aocta^fce. 


1842 
1843 
18^4 
1845 
184C 


£ 

81,141 
97,0H 
83,051 
111,176 
105,368 


£ 

114,063 
107,018 

90.106 
117,890 

94»175 


£ 

87,553 
105.110 

91,444 
103.38* 
125,878 


£ 

149,133 
134,513 
130.745 
154,816 
163,082 


£ 
120,000 


Tons. 
18.864 
16,337 
12,143 
23,434 
31,258 


T^ns. 
18,263 
19,928 
17.912 
21,182 
19.655 


Tons. 
23,067 
16.020 
12,475 
22,235 
80.980 


Ttos. 
18.121 
19.185 
17.128 
20,317 
90.312 


Tons. 
7.772 


Avgs. 


95,610 


105,862 


102,673 


147,657 


... 


20,309 


19.377 


20,953 


19,012 


... 




201,478 


25( 


).330 


39 


686 


39,965 





[For Sierra Leone, 1842-4, S.P. 690, 1847. !»«•«, 
B.B. For Gambia, B. B. 



[For Sierra Leone, 184S-4^ 8.P. 096, 1847. 
For Gambia. B. B. 



* Tliere are scarcely any returns arailable as to the Settlements on the Cape Gonrt^. 
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Commercial Progr€$9 ofth$ 



[Not. 



ComnuTce. 



ChS^ OF QoOD HoF& Skipping, 

{£xdiuiT« of TMsek putting im Cor nfrviVnnt} 
[ParU: — Cape Town, Simon's Town,ani 
1827-81. ^^"^ Elizabeth.'] 





Importa. 


Bzporta*. 




Inwwdfl. 


Ontmrdt. 




£ 


£ 


Tons. 


T0II& 


182? 


288,452 


218,808 


1827 


58.712 


69.40S 


1828 


264,497 


264,420 


1828 


68,796 


61,682 


1829 


421,641 


848,458 


1829 


78,216 


70,092 


1880 


504,565 


281,495 


1880 


76,004 


n,n9 


1881 


889,728 


258,251 


1881 

Averages... 


68,258 


64,580 




878,775 


278,285 


67,997 


65,899 



[B.E 



[B.B. 



1882-36. 





Innportii 


BxiMrta. 




InwarcU 


Ontfnidi. 




£ 


£ 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1833 


832,006 


293,666 


1882 


82,928 


88,698 


1888 


894,521 


291,048 


1888 


109,231 


106,111 


1834 


462,768 


869,802 


1884 


107,655 


115,155 


1835 


584,189 


862,280 


1835 


114,706 


118,852 


1886 


819,269 


384,229 


1886 

Averages... 


124,952 


ll8,04i 


Ayenges... 


508,650 


840,204 


107,894 


106,071 



[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, 8. P. 696, 1847. [18824, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 696, 1847. 

1837-41. 





Importi. 


Exports. 




Inwardfl. 


Oulvixdfc 




£ 


£ 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1837 


762,840 


868,874 


1887 


189,108 


147,456 


1888 


973,906 


861,689 


1888 


170,229 


181,119 


1889 


1,250,808 


776,076 


1889 


168,729 


177,804 


1840 


1,447,336 


1,096,450 


1840 


151,881 


204,818 


1841 


661,554 


496,001 


1841 

Averages... 


151,799 


170,741 


Avenges.... 


1,019,188 


619,808 


156,269 


166,887 



[S.P. 696, 1847. 

1842-46. 



[S.P. 696, 1847. 





ImpoHi. 


Exports. 




mwarlfl. 


OntwirtBi 




£ 


£ 


Tons. 


Toss. 


1842 


660,869 


860,736 


1842 


147,466 


142,199 


1843 


766,440 


328,389 


1848 


181,119 


129,449 


1844 


661,286 


409,870 


1844 


177,804 


171,078 


1845 


998,201 


619,236 


1846 


204,818 


206,404 


1846 


1,128,061 


489,854 


1846: 

Averages... 


170,741 


165,884 


Averages.... 


837,661 


419,516 


166,887 


160,991 



[1842-4, 8. P. 6M, 1847. 1846-6, B. R [1842-4, S. P. 696, 1847. 1846^, B.R 

* Hie Bxporta, as retained from the Cape, do not indnde stores shq>ped bj 
merchant-veoelfl, or famished to H. M. Narj. These, if inchided, woald aina- 
rentlj add from 20 to 30 per cent, to the amount stated. 
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Commerce, 


Matoitius. 
1827-81. 


Shipping. 






imporu. 


Export*. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1831 

Avenge... 


Inwarte 


Outwards. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 


£ 

86M14 
891,321 
706,588 
529,685 


£ 

68*i564 
731,076 
606,664 
612,524 


TODfl. 

88^794 

110,172 

94,886 

67,917 


Tons. 

83;087 

101,238 

90,462 

74,814 


Avenge.... 


748,150 


658,461 


90,420 


87,274 



[B.B. 

1832.86*. 



[B.B. 





Imports. 


Exports. 




Inwards. 


Outwards. 




£ 


£ 


Tomu 


Tods. 


1882 


656.861 


614,202 


1882 


61,080 


63,842 


1833 


593,882 


..•• 


1883 


76,224 


78,040 • 


1834....... 


726,546 


,.., 


1834 


86,205 


87,427 


1885 


634,424 


699,015 


1885 


70,888 


66,808 


1836 


858,350 


903,954 


1886 

Averages... 


87,944 


81,608 


Arcragea .... 


673,740 


739,057 


76,468 


74,445 



[B.B. 

1887-41. 



[S. P. 696, 1847. 





Imports. 


Exports. 




Inwards. 


Outwards. 




£ 


£ 


TOBB. 


Tons. 


1887 


1,084,242 


881,182 


1887 


• 107,844 


95,806 


1888 


1,882,671 


802,895 


1888 


120,022 


109,965 


1839 


865,461 


780,042 


1889 


96,108 


90,499 


1840 


994,213 


923,666 


1840 


98,648 


91,661 


1841 


1,227,833 


886,302 


1841 

Arenges.... 


125,480 


117,444 


ATcnges.... 


1,090,884 


804,807 


109,619 


100,*75 



[8. P. 696, 1847. 

1842-46. 



[S.P. 696, 1847. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

Averages ... 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 


£ 

859,967 

900,562 

1,132,731 

1,189,127 

1,128,427 


£ 

858,772 

808,377 

1,021,694 

1,268,494 

1,623,498 


Tons. 
102,249 
158,641 
124,280 
121,637 
129,959 


Tons. 
94,990 
147,692 
112,141 
125,686 
125,895 


Averages .... 


1,041,162 


1,113,167 


128,341 


121,280 



[1842-4, B. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B. B. 



[8.P. 696, 1847. 



* In the B. B. for 1838 (at p. 161 ) is a note, hj the Collector of Customs, stating 
that, in the years previoas to 1836, specie and goods entered to be warehoused for 
re-exportation were included in the account of imports, but afterwards excluded; a 
statement of the value of specie imported being no longer required from the merchant, 
and goods warehoused being entered as imports only when taken for consumption. 
Hence, he observes, " The proportionate iscrease (in 1836-7-8) is even greater than 
is shown above," 



4dS 



Commercial Prognu <if tks 



\Voy. 



Cbtlov. 





CowMMirce. 


1827-81. 


Shipping, 






Importo. 


Bxjiorts. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

ATcrages.... 


InwBzds. 


Outvaids. 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 


£ 

828i983 
840,201 
849,582 
282,988 


£ 

215^872 
286,145 
250,788 
121,148 


Tans. 

60ib70 
69,912 
77,080 
63,838 


Tons. 

48,626 
64,689 
69,887 
67,834 


Averages .... 


824,176 


218,868 


67,711 


60,179 



1882-86. 



1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 



Averages.... 



Importa. 



£ 
351,223 
320,891 
372,726 
852,076 
411,167 



861,616 



Bzporta. 



£ 
166,008 
100,470 
145,883 
158,900 
308,763 



1832.. 
1883.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 



InwBrdc. 



Tons. 
66,096 
68,648 
80,962 
73,126 
71,232 



174,028 Avenges ... 72,012 



OutVBids. 



Tons. 
78,317 
65,298 
72,543 
72,056 
68,463 



70,834 



[R.T.andB.B. 

1837-41. 



[R.T.andB.B. 



1887.. 
1838.. 
1889.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 



Avenges. 



Importa* 



£ 
695.888 
647,501 
662,128 
788,747 
743,222 



Exports. 



£ 
326,860 
274,468 
876,224 
410,863 
898,093 



666,496 



867,001 



1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 



Avenges.. 



Inwards. 



Tons. 
76,868 
96,292 
105,888 
103.005 
109,606* 



98,221 



OatvBidft. 



Tons. 

79,562 

95,667 

100,166 

104,015 

109,187* 



97,71* 



[1887-8, B.B. 1839-41, S.P. 696, 1847. 

1842-46. 



[B.B. 



1842.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 



Importa. 



£ 
831,311 
1,029,515 
1,360,721 
1,496,127 
1,372,701 



Ezporta. 



£ 
458,146 
422,479 
582,167 
583,100 
679,286 



Avenges.... 1,217,874 585,085 Avenges... 168,966 



1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 



Inwards. 



Tons* 
130,327t 
140,8534: 
165,829 
196,364 
211,946 



Tons. 
124,692t 
139,622$ 
156,354 
189,815 
211,424 



164,171 



[1842-4, S. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B. B. [B. B. 

These returns apparently include, as to botli Imports and Exports, specie and 
goods warehoused for re-exportation. 

• For the year ending the 1st of October, 1841. 
t For the year ending the 1st of October, 1842. 
t For the year ending the Ut of October, 1843. 
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The Austsalian Colomb*. 

Oommeree. 

1827^1. 





1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1880. 


1831. 


Averages. 


Impokts. 

New South Wales. 
Western Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land 


£ 

No returns 
162,627 

No returns 
69,902 


£ 
670,000 

24i*382 

90,050 
9i*461 


£ 
601,004 

272,189 

161,716 
126,Wl 


£ 

420,480 

266,800 

141,461 
146,'980 


£ 
490,162 

298,776 

824,168 
14i,745 


£ 
620,409 

244,064 


Ex PC JITS. 

New South Wales . 
Western Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land 


764,468 


179,348 
113;212 




892,660 



C^B.B. 







18 


82-36. 










1882. 


1833. 


1884. 


1836. 


1836. 


Averages. 


iMrOBTS. 

New South Wales. 
Western Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land 


£ 

604,620 

No returns 

392,666 

884,844 

No returns 

167,907 


£ 
718,972 

862^94 

894,800 
162,967 


£ 
991,990 

476,617 

687,640 
208,623 


£ 
976,091 

480,084 

676,226 
82 i, 868 


£ 
1,101^46 

432,184 

699,396 
368,606 


£ 

877,703 

418,689 


Exports. 
New South Wales . 
Western Australia . 
Van Dieman's Land 


1,296.392 


6484^81 
240.864 




789,136 



[1832^1, B. B. 1 83636, S. P. 696, 1847. 
1837-41. 





1837. 


1888. 


1830. 


1840. 


1811. 


Averages. 


Impokts. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


New South Wales. 


1.066,126 


1.469,022 
(Estimate) 


2,180,147 


2,648,776 


1,870,129 


1.812,680 


Western Anstralia. 


46.766 




. , 


,, 


, . 


South Australia . . . 


No returns before 1839 


846,649 


303,320 


288,348 


312,772 


Van Dieman's Land 


609,681 


588,907 


668,782 


861,616 


691,928 


641,182 


New Zealand .... 


• • 


" 


• • 


* ■ 


132,820* 


•• 




2,766,608 


Exports. 
New South Wales. 














867,031 


821,417 


091,097 


i;28«»,036 


1.019,891 


008,204 






(Estimate) 


(Estimate) 








Western Australia. 


, , 


6,810 


6,418 


, . 


, , 


. , 


Soutli Australia . . . 




,, 


16,039 


82,079 


104,660 


60.022 


Van Dieman's Land 


668,662 


687,078 


785,670 


709,066 


602,799 


660,056 


New Zealand .... 










17,766 


•• 




1,700,872 



[S.P. 600, 1847. 

* No Customs' Duties levied, or official accounts of Imports kept, till 1841, S. P. 696, 
1817, p. 130. 
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OommsreiaZ Frofffnt (jf ike 



The AotTBAUAir C^vbuiKM.'^Cotitinued, 



[Nor, 



lft4S^. 





1843. 


1848. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


AvengM. 


Inpobts. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


M«w South WalM. 


1,808.766 


1,477.580 
(Estimate)* 


694,858 

(Estimate) 


1383,854 


I,e8033« 


13<»3M 


Westarn AustnUt. 


,, 


87.486 


86.440 


30350 


853» 


mjOK 


South Australim . . . 


169,413 


109,098 


118330 


184,819 


8303^ 


182,451 


Vsa Dienwn's Land 


490,080 


639,381 


449.734 


530,563 


561,338 


530,177 


Mew Zealand .... 


348,630 


191,885 


94,845 


* * 


• * 


17838S 




3a893» 


Exports. 
New South Wales . 














1,076,388 


1,300,169 


1,189,963 


1,555,986 


1,481380 


1300,766 


Western Australia . 


, . 


7,078f 


13,663 


13,853 


30.333 


18,479 


South Australia . . . 


75,348 


80355 


95358 


148,459 


813388 


103381 


Van Dieman's Land 


585,481 


486,660 


886,800 


«Z3318 


583385 


473348 


New Zealand .... 


34,930 


58,940 


46305 




,A 


41,688 




1331,181 



[1843-44, 8. P. 696,1847. 1845^6, B.B. 



Shipping, 

1827^1. 





1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1830. 


1831. 


Av«f«sBS. 


Inwasds. 
New South Wales. 
Western Australia . 
Van IHeman's Land 


Tons. 

No returns 
18,893 

No returns 
16,004 


Tons. 
83350 

38^741 

30,186 
34,il6 


Tons. 
87343 

34,717 

87,586 
35,743 


Tons. 
81,385 

36,583 

38383 
35,045 


Tons. 
84300 

38,184 

35353 
35,451 


Tone. 

88,784 

3^437 


OUTWABDS. 

New South Wales. 
Western Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land 


57311 


80,476 
33381 




58,707 



CB.B. 







1833^6. 










1882. 


1888. 


1834. 


1885. 


1836. 


Averages. 


Inwabds. 
New South Wsks. 
Western Australia . 
Van Dieman's Land 


Tons. 
86,030 

81,734 

43357 

No returns 
38319 


Tons. 
50,144 

87',443 

48335 
86350 


Tons. 
57,443 

88',441 

58378 

39,588 


Tods. 
63319 

85388 1 

66304 
53,560 j 


Tons. 
65,414 

5^i43 

63384 
53,780 


Ill 


OUTWABDS. 

New South Wales . 
Western Australia. 
Van Dieman's Land 


97,738 


54373 
40,639 




94311 



* For the year ending the 80th of Septemher, 1848. 
+ For the year edding the 80th of September, 1843. 

* No B. B. has been received from New Zealand since that of 1844. 



CB.B 



i 
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ThB AuSTBALIAIf CobONIBt. — CMI^tnvftf. 

dipping. 

1887^1. 





1837. 


1888. 


1889. 


1840. 


1841. 


ATerages. 


IniTarm. 
New South Wales . 
Western Austnlitt. 
South Australia . . . 
Van Dieman's Land 
New Zealand .... 


Ton*. 
80,114 

60,960 

78,030 
47,946 


Tons. 
91.777 
6,616 
No returx 
64,464 

93,004 

4^7 

No return 

68,893 


Tons. 

136,474 

16306 

Ull 1841. 

79,388 

134,776 

till 1841. 
77,666 


Ton& 

178,968 

89,661* 

86,081 

* • 

168,704 
86.701 


Tons. 
188,778 
36,781* 
17,799 
84,314 
19,746 

173,118 
86.163 
19.237 
86,301 
14,170 


Tons. 
184,030 

74,798 




308,818 


New South Wales . 
Western Anstnlia . 
South Australia .. 
Van Dieman's Land 
New Zealand .... 


126,834 
72,169 




198,488 



1842.46. 



* For the jear ending the 81st of March, 1841. 

f For the year ending the 81st of March, 1843. 

I For the jear ending the 30th of September, 1843. 

S For the year ending the 80Ui of September, 1848. 

n No sabaequent retains have been recdred at the Ookoiml Oflee. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



[B.B. 





1843. 


1848. 


1844. 


1846. 


1846. 


ATerages. 


Inwards. 
New South Wales . 
WeHern Australia . 
South Australia . . . 
Van Dieman's Land 
NewZeaUind .... 


Tons. 
148.931 
83,496t 
12,499 

64,967 

184,970 
12^86 
44U06 


Tons. 
110^4 
17,1801 
7,682 
92,601 
89,898 

110,036 

8,001 
88.984 
86,763 


Tons. 
67.689 
10,002 
9.640 
68,462 
89,84111 

109,343 

9,663 

9,313 

71,766 

86,317 


Tons. 

106,863 

7,866 

18,798 

70,894 

108,061 

13*768 
71,433 


Tons. 

141,467 

6,366 

36,478 

74,796 

184,998 

6,461 

24,031 

79,430 


Tons. 
117^)8 
14.769 
18,768 
77,388 
44,903 


Outwards. 
New South Wales. 
Weetam Anstralia . 
South Aostralia .. 
Van Dieman's Land 
New Zealand .... 


208.666 


118,689 

8,061 

13,368 

77.898 

39,826 




267,781 



[B.B. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OP 

LONDON. 

SeimUh Ordinary Meeting^ 1848>9. Monday^ 2\tt May^ 1849. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chur. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 



John GaUworthT^, Esq. 



/. Moi 



I J.D. 
>rnfoii, Eaq. 



PayiM^ Efq. 
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MiKeUaneoui, 



fNor. 



The following Paper was read: — 

A continuation of Dr. Guy's Paper on the Relative Yalue of Avenge 
derived from Different Numbers of Observations. Bead in part ia 
the Meeting on the 16th of April. 

Eighth Ordinary Meeting^ 1848-9. Monday^ \%th Jun€y 1849. 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 
Richard Gardner, Esq. | J. Knapp, Esq. 

The following Paper was read : — 
On the Mortality of Master Mariners, with the Application of the 
Results to the purpose of Life Assurance. By Francis G. P. 
Neison, Esq. 



THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 

AS PUBLISHED BT AUTHOB.ITT OF THE UEOISTRAK-OBKSJUU:.. 

The following Return comprises (1) the Births and Deaths registered in all the dis- 
tricts of England during the spring quarter ending June 30, 1849; and (2) the 
Marriages in above 12,000 churches and chapels, 2,869 registered places nncoo- 
nected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Registrars' Offices, 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1849. Looking at all the drcumstanoes of the 
country^ the general result of the return is favourable. 

Marriagti Roistered in the Quarters ending March ZUt^ 1845-49 ; and ike 
Births and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending June 30^ 1840-49;, 
in the Divisions^ Counties y and Districts of England, 







Marriages. ' 


Births. I>Mtha. 


Population. 


Registered in the Quarter ending the lart Day of 




March, 
1845.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 


29,551 
31,417 
27,480 
28,301 
28,270 


June, 

1845.... 

1846.... 

1847.... 

1848.... 

1849.... 


136,853 
149,450 
139,072 
149,837 
153,822 


June, 

1845.... 

1846... 

1847... 

1848... 

1849... 




1831 

1841 

iMiUtary 


13,896,797 

15,914,148 

29,846 


89,148 
90,231 

106,718 
99,730 

102,143 



Registration did not exist in 1832; but it appears from the returns then made to 
the Board of Health, that in London 994 persons died of cholera in the first part of 
the epidemic, extending from Feb. 14 to May 15, 1832; 4,266 in the second part, 
extending from June 15 to October 31; and 15 in November and December. Al- 
lowing for defective returns in 1832, it is not probable that the fintality of cholera 
will be greater in 1849 than it was then; or that the danger will amount to moie 
than this, that for a few weeks an inhabitant of London will incur the same chance 
of dying in one week as he usually incurs in two or three weeks. 

Marriages. — 56,540 persons were married in the quarter ending March, 1849; 
in the corresponding quarter of 1848, 56,602; of 1847, 54,960; of 1846. 62,834. 
Comparing the marriages with the population, and taking the increase into account* 
the disposition to marry, which was excessive in the winters of 1845-6, is found to 
have declined and remained invariably near the average through the years 1847-8-9. 
The rate of marriage (651 per cent.) in the winter of 1849 was lower than in the 
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winters of 1840, 1842, 1845, 1846, 1848; and higher than in the winters of 
1838-39, 1841-3-4-7. 

The marriages in England are jQways fewer in the winter than in any other 
quarter of the year. They have increased rapidly, though not uniformly, through 
the last 10 years. Thus the marriages in the winter of 1839 were 24,679; in the 
winter of 1849, 28,270. 

The steadiness of the rate of marriage indicates the prudence of the people, and 
proves that they are as far from'the depression of 1842 as from the elation of 1845. 

The returns of the five winter quarters «of 1845-9 show that the marriages in 
London were numerous in 1845-6, stationary in the three winters 1847-9. The 
marriages of the fire winters 1845-9, were 182, 232, 206, 181, 203, in St. George's, 
Hanover Square; they declined at Brighton; fluctuated and fell at Bath; at Chel- 
tenham the numbers were 90, 95 in 1845-6, and 64, 76, 77 in 1847-8-9. Mar- 
riages sensibly declined in Exeter and Bristol in the three winters of 1847-8-9 ; they 
rose rapidly in Shrewsbury in 1849, where a railway has recently been opened; also 
in Stoke-upon-Trent. The diminished number of marriages at Wolverhampton, 
West Bromwich, and Dudley, in the winters of 1848-9, as well as the excessive 
numbers in the winters of 1845-6-7, followed the fluctuations of the iron trade. 
Marriage is on the increase in Birmingham and Aston ; also in Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Stockport; on the decrease in Wigan and Bury. Hie marriages 
at Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds were nearly stationary in the three winters 
1847-8-9; the numbers at Manchester had been excessive in the winters of 1845-6. 
Sheffield experienced little variation ; but there were more marriages in the winter of 
1849 than in that of 1848. Newcastle-upon-Tyne was stationary; Carlisle and 
Cockermouth made a sudden start in 1849. In the counties of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, marriages from 1846, and even from 1847, decreased; in Hertford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cambridge, and Norfolk, marriages advanced. 
Marriages increased in Wilts, decreased sensibly in Devon. Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford remained stationary in 1847-8-9; Shropshire, on the whole, advanced 
from 1845 ; Stafibrdshire and Warwickshire followed their large towns. The mar- 
riages in Lincolnshire fluctuated and increased from 1845; Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire are recovering from the depression of 1847. The rate of marriage, 
which for the winters 1845-6 had been above the average in Lancashire and tiie 
West Riding of Yorkshire, fell and was nearly stationary in 1847-8-9. In North- 
umberland and Cumberland the marriages in the winter of 1849 exceeded those of 
the winter preceding. Marriages declined in Monmouthshire (1847-8-9), increase 
in South Wales, and were nearly stationary in North Wales. 

Births and Deaths : Ikcreasb of Population. — In the flrst three months 
of 1849, the births exceeded the average; the mortality was near the average. The 
present returns are for the three months ending June 30; when the births registered 
were 153,822, the deaths 102,143. 

51,679 souls is the addition to the population of England in the 91 days. This 
natural increase of the population is, however, disturbed by the immigration of the 
Irish, and the emigration of the English people. 

Births. — 153,822 is a greater number of births than was ever registered before 
in the June, or in any other quarter. The rate of births, that is, the proportion of 
births to the population, was 3*492 per cent, per annum; it was higher (3'530) in 
the spring quarter of 1846. The births in the three years 1846-7-8, were 572,625, 
539.9^5, 563,455. The depression in the births of 1847 is remarkable, and is not 
easily explamed. The 307,512 births in the first half of the present year (1849) is 
an increase equally remarkable; and like the depression of 1847, cannot be accounted 
for by any fluctuation in the marriages. 

Statb or THE Public Health. — ^The deaths in the quarter ending June 30, 
were 102,143 ; the deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1848 were 99,730, of 
1847, 106,718. The annual rate of mortolity in the spring of the five years 1845-9, 
was 2134; 2-131; 2488; 2*294; 2319. If the rate remained through a year 
uniformly the same as in the spring of 1849, 2,319 persons would die to every 
100,000 living. The mortality (2*319) is above the average; it is, however, lower 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1838, and considerably lower than 2*488, the 
rate in the June quarter of 1847. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Table of the Mortality in the Afetropoli*, showing the Number of Deatiu fnm oS 

CauH$^ in the Qtuurtera ending June qfthe Four Yeare^ 1846-47-48-^, 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



All Causbs 

SrsciriBoCADsu 

I . ZjTBOtlC DlMAf Cft. . . . 
SrORAPlC DltMAtBt. 

II. Dropsy. Canctr, and \ 

•ther DUcases of ( 
unceriaiii or ▼«• i 
riableSeat ) 

III. Tubercular DiMates. . 

I V . DUcaacB of thcBrain,) 

Spinal Marrow, > 
Nerveii,an<1 Kent et ' 

V. DiaMseMftbc Heart { 

and Blood Vessels t 

VI. Diseases of the) 

Langs and of the I 
other Organs ofi 
Respiration . ... / 
VII. Diseases of the Ato.) 
mach, Liter, and ( 
other Organs of( 

Divestion / 

VIII. Diseases of the KM-) 



ncys. Itc. 



IX. Childbirth, Diseases i 

ofihe Uterus, lie. I 

X. RheiimaiisiKf Diso 

cases of tlieBonrs, > 

Joints, &c ' 

XI. Dbeasesof the Skin, I 

CellularTlssue,lic/ 

XII. Malformations 

XIII. Premature Birth It 1 

Debility I 

XIV. Atrophy 

XV. Ane 

XVI. Suddent 

X VII . V iolence, Prifation, 

Cold, and Intern. 

perance . 



■1 



Small Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hcioping Cough .... 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhaa 

Dyaenicry 

Cholera 

Influenza 

Purpura and Scurvy 

Ague 

Remittent Fever. . . . 

Infantile Fevert .... 

Tvphus 

Metria, or Puer- ) 
peral Fever, see > 
Childbirth j 

Rheumatic Fever, \ 
sec Rheumatism J 

Erysipelas 



Syphilis. 
Koma 



II. 



foma or Canker, \ 
see Mortihcation ) 

Hydrophobia 

Hemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Mortiflcation 

Cancer 

Gout 



Quarters ending J une.* 



1840. 1847. 1848. 1849. 



11.371 
11,285 

ijno 



2,172 



1.574 



m 
las 

168 

184 

1& 
47 

285 
4tfl 
I2tf 

44S 



87 
168 
177 
54.^ 

fi7 

40 
1&3 

18 
9 

21 

y 

8 
27 
22 

864 



46 
172 

16 

11 
6 

84 
181 

16 



12.861 
1:2.881 
2il48 



64S 

%440 
1.590 

515 



151 

177 

161 

22 
40 
286 
2Vl 
664 



181 

277 

174 

892 

M 

S5 

202 

39 

4 

23 

25 

II 

16 

19 

:»68 



107 

ss 



52 
316 

II 

34 
5 

39 
197 

14 



1^.945 18,008 

12377 \'j;n7 

8^611 



580 



1.446 



1,672 

m 

149 

112 



91 

M 

293 

812 
498 
188 

435 



881 
806 

816 

449 

8U 

49 

2.H9 

41 

17 

50 

12 

10 

29 

7 



13 
129 
81 

II 

46 
190 
19 
8 
7 

52 

324 

16 



558 

W» 

1>71 

487 

m 
m 

101 

92 

90 
85 

268 
466 

172 

427 

118 

868 

497 

789 

91 

&S 

240 

41 

968 

16 

14 

9 

23 

6 

512 

57 



114 
48 



44 

209 
16 
16 
6 
43 

197 
24 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



III. 



IV. 



Serofula 

Tabes Metenterlca. 
Phthisis or Con- \ 

sumption I 

Hydrocephalns .... 

Cephalitis 

Apopleiry 



VI. 



VU. 



Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens. . 

Chorea 

gP»»epey 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Brain, fcc 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease of Heart. . . . 

Laryngitis 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Disease ^f Langs, he 
Teething. . . 

auinsey... 
Bstritis... 
Enteritis . 
Peritonitis. 
Ascites 



Ulceration (oT In- I 
testincs. kcj . . ) 

Hernia 

Ileus 

I ntuasnaceptlon .... 

Stiictureorthein- I 
testine Canal .. j 

Dis. of Stomach. Itc. 

Diremse of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liter .... 

Disease of Spleen .. 
VIII. Nephritis 

Mephria (or i 

Bright'sDuaase)) 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 

Dis. of Kidneys, fcc. 
IX. Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 

Childbirth,seeMetria 

Dis. of Uterus, jtc. . . 
X. Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease of Jolota,atc. 
XI. Carbuncle 

Pbleftmon 

Disease of Skka, ate. 
XVII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast i 
Milk, see Priva-^ 
tion & Auophy / 

Neglect 

Poison 

Burns and Scalds. . 

Hanging, &€ 

Drowning 

Fractures and Con 
tusinna ..^ 

Wounds 

Other Violence.... 

Causes not specified 



Qoancrs ending Jaae.* 



1S46. 1M7. ISS. li«. 
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443 

147 

829 

346 

88 

I 

80 

6 

99 

614 

160 

20 

11 

? 

610 
40 
/05 

150 
141 
114 
16 
90 
106 
64 
24 



417 



718 
227 

ijas 

407 

173 
SI7 
265 
8i 
I 
IftI 

a 

Si 

§M 

148 

S4 

16 

ff 
€7 
748 
281 
160 
liO 
90 
88 
106 
fi6 

2a 



46 
87 
93 



66 

88 
165 



3 

7 
18 

7 

11 

104 

4 

90 
102 
61 

4 
84 
71 

8 

7 
12 
IS 
12 



ml m 

j^!i3o 

4ft SS 

149 m 



u 

6 
99 

166 
21 
29 



68 
7SI 
186 
113 

'15 

14 

•9 
66 
94 

84 

48 
94 
19 



71 

7 
21 
516 
Ml 
SI 
3i 

€S 
44 

746 
48 
616 
163 
1» 
161 
13 
87 



27 

87 
87 
16 

II 

66 
1 



81 44 

iSS 181 

2 8 

8 3 



3 
13 
6 
9 

10 

61 

I 

6 

69 
85 

I 
46 
« 
6 
8 
7 
IJ 
U 



4 
37 
53 



C 

» 

13 
81 



polt. 7n**?e?i?n?at ?h^Vo™™ ""'^ °*' *-'7,*2f-*?» ""J* •ub-districi of Hampsf ead, was Included in the Metre- 
pol.tan r«^uj-n. .t^thc comrocncenient of 184. , for the first time. Therefofe the deaths forji ' 



hot contained in ihi mKo..TJ^Ki- i .u •*^» •"'^ me nrsi iime. liierefore the deaths rorpreviiMM years ait 
t UndiJthe hJadof "ludSinkJ.hlt*^ March they were respectively (1*6) 158. (1846) le 

ha. not been ..c?»?ahied or .tated^^^^^^^^^ not only deaths described wsuddio, of which ti»e«ttse 

^found dc«d.""naiur«lcau.ei »• ic fc^*'" *" **«"»>s returned by the Coroner in vague terita, sadisi 

^lS^llo'S£:::ir,l;.it^^^^^^ ^^^ "'"f«^»»»« Perer- wer. claMed together. Tl.e fo«cr 1. 
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NOTES ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDING JUNE 30. 1849. 

The mean of the nomben in the first colnmn is 29*618 inches, and this valae 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England daring the qnarter endiog 
Jane 30, 1849. 

The mean of the nambers in the second colamn, for Guemsej;, and those pboes 
sitnated in the coanties of Cornwall and Deronshire is 52^ ; for those places stnated 
soath of latitude 52*, including Chichester and Hartwell, is 52^1 ; for those places 
situated between the latitudes of 52* and 53*, including Saffiron Walden and Lei- 
cester, is 50*0; for those places situated between the latitudes 53* and 54*, inclndiqg 
Derby and York, is 49*9; and for WhitehaTen and Newcastle is 49*8. 
values may be considered as those of the mean temperatures of the air far I 
parallels of latitude during the quarter ending June 30, 1849. 

The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 14*8; at 
Liverpool and Whitehaven was 12*1; south of latitude 52* was 19*9; between die 
latitudes of 52* and 54* was 17*6 ; and at Whitehaven and Newcastle was ir°6. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at St. 
John's Wood, Latimer, Aylesbury, and Beckington; that at St. John's Wood is 
very large — ^is it right? and the least occurred at Truro, Liverpool, Guenisey, and 
Whitehaven. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 88^ at Sonthampton, 
86* at Walworth, 85"* at St. John's Wood, and at Latimer. The lowest thermometer 
readings were 24*0 at Leicester, 24*3 at Highfield House, and 25**0 at Uckfield and 
at Aylesbury. The extreme range of temperature of the air during the quarter in 
England was therefore about 61*, considering the true extremes as 24* and 85*. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 43*0 ; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 41*5 ; south of latitode 
52* was 55*5, and north of 52* was 51*1. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 43*7» 
south of latitude 52* was 43*5; between the latitude of 52* and 53* was 42*2, and 
north of 53* was 43*6. 

The amount of cloud seems to have been less than usual. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at HartweU, Wakefield, and 
Cardington; the average number at these places was 54. It fell on the least nam- 
her of days at Maidenstone Hill, Hereford, and Beckington; and the average nim- 
her at these places was 33. The stations at which the largest falls have taken 
place are Truro, Newcastle, and Helston. The smallest falls occurred at York, and 
generally in the north of England. The average fidl in the counties of Coniwall 
and Devonshire was 8*1 inches; south of latitude 52* was 6*4 inches; between the 
latitudes of 52* and 53* was 7*4 inches; between 53* and 54* was 5*5 inches; 
and at Newcastle and Whitehaven was 7*8 inches. 

The numbers in columns 15 to 18 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results, from which we find that — ^the mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of dr 
at all places (excepting Cornwall and Devonshire), in the quarter ending June 30, 
1849, was 3*5 grains. The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot 
of air was 0*9 grain. The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 
0'776. The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced 
water, if all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the 
depth of 4 '2 inches. The mean weight of a cubic foot of air under the mean pres* 
sure, temperature, and humidity, was 532 grains, at the average height of 170 feet. 
And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3*5 grains; 0*9 grain; 0*749, 
4*3 inches, and 534 grains at the average height of 120 feet. 

Generally the differences of temperature at one place from the average values for 
that place sufiQciently indicate the departures from the means for all other places, but 
in the past three months this has not been the case, the northern parts of the country 
having been subjected to a longer continuance of low temperature than usual, and 
the departures from the mean temperatures in the northern parallels of latitude have 
been greater than in the southern. 
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REVENUE. 



Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending IQth October^ 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof .—{Continued from page 345.) 



SonroM of ReTenne. 



Taan ending 10th October. 



1848. 



1849. 



Decrease. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands... 
Miscellaneons 



£ 

18,358,827 

12,825,861 

6,203,105 

4,308,474 

5,385,498 

786,000 

91,000 

91,203 



£ 

18,657,563 

12,381,916 

6,328,213 

4,326,901 

5,383,199 

852,000 

130,000 

212,543 



£ 
298,736 

125il08 
18,427 

66^000 

39,000 

121,340 



Total Ordinary Revenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Adrances.... 



48,049,968 
455,021 
392,103 
347,604 



48,272,335 

84,284 

558,265 

565,383 



668,611 

166il62 
217,779 



Total Income 49,244,696 

Deduct Decrease 



49,480,267 1,052,552 
816,981 



Increase on the Year . 



235,571 



£ 
443^945 

'2,299 



446,244 
370,737 



816,981 



Sooroesof Rerenue. 


Quarters ending 10th October. 


1848. 


1848. 


Inereaae. 


Deorease. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax....„ 

Post Office 


£ 

5.406,483 

4,102,574 

1,461,942 

215,656 

1,892,890 

221,000 

20,000 

13,923 


£ 

5,253,272 

4.287,577 

1,686,747 

203,057 

1,914,006 

224,000 

20,000 

21,902 


£ 

185^003 
224,805 

2i;il6 
3,000 

7;979 


£ 
153,211 

12i599 


Crown Lnndq . ,, 




Miscellaneous 




Total Ordinary Revenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances .... 


13,334,468 

168,437 
112,605 


13,610,561 

120,134 
166,199 


441,903 
53^594 


165,810 
48i303 


Total Income 

Deduct I 


13,615,510 
decrease 


13,896,894 


495,497 
. 214,113 


214,113 



Increase on the Quarter 281,384 



Consolidated Fund Operations. — The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 10th October, 1849, was 13,908,534/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,791,195/., leaving a surplus of 6,117,339/. 
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Average Prices of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Walesj durm^ eaek 
Week of the I%ird Quarter of 1849; together toiSh the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter,— {Continued from p, 340. )i 





Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oato. 


Rye. 


BeaiMc Peas. 


Retnnts rooeiTed at the Cora Offioe, 
1840. 


Weekly 
ATeiage 


Ag!|TB|r»te 

Average 

of Six 

WceU* 

reffulAtli« 

l>ttty. 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly Weekly 
Average Avenge 


WeeUy 


Weeks endlaf 
18-lU. 

July 7 


«. d. 

47 1 

48 3 
48 10 

40 1 
48 

47 4 
46 8 
44 8 
44 8 

41 6 

48 
41 
43 4 


4. J. 

46 1 

45 6 
40 4 

47 3 

47 

48 1 
47 11 
47 4 

46 8 
46 11 
46 1 
44 3 
43 6 


9. d. 

36 11 
36 8 
26 7 
36 1 
26 3 
26 8 
36 1 
26 4 
26 3 

26 

27 1 
27 I 
27 4 


s. d. 

17 11 

18 
10 4 

19 6 
10 4 
19 2 
19 

18 10 

19 3 
18 4 
18 6 
17 10 
17 11 


s. d. 

08 1 
26 11 
28 6 
26 1 
26 6 

26 7 

27 5 

26 6 

27 
26 11 
26 7 
26 11 
26 3 


9. d. 

32 1 

32 1 
32 1 
82 6 

31 10 

32 

31 9 
S2 3 

32 3 
31 2 
30 8 
20 
29 6 


33 10 


14 


30 9 


21 


32 4 


28 


32 


A uffiist 4 


32 1 


11 ::;;:;:;;::::::::::::: 


31 1 


18 


29 2 


25 


38 8 


Sept. I 


38 6 


8 


29 7 


15 


30 1 


22 


SO 


30 


31 8 






Average of) 


46 Oj 




26 4i 


18 9 


26 "i 


31 6 


30 9 


the Quarter) 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 6M July^ 5th August, and 6th September, 1849 ; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities resMtiming in 
Warehouse at the close of them,— {Continued firamp, 346.) 



WHEAT. 



Months 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consnmptlon. 


In Bond at the Honthli enL 




FOFttigD. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


ColoniaL 


Total. 


Foreign. 


ColoniaL 


I^»lBl. 


1840. 
6th July 
6th Aug. 
6th Sept 


qrs. 
262,608 
268,616 
278,848 


14288 
3,000 
6,808 


363,746 
370,616 
370,161 


806,884 
208,168 
802,628 


1,001 
4,431 


qrs. 
807,600 
206.060 
306,040 


qrs. 

128,667 

104,230 

76,049 


373 
1,666 


qrs. 

128,741 

104,603 

76,706 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consomption. 


In Bond at the Moafhsend. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


CbloniaL 


TWal. 


1840. 
6th July 
6th Aug. 
6th Sept. 


cwu. 
172,688 
277.101 
268,404 


cwts. 

34,663 

102,366 

62,668 


cwts. 
207,101 
870,457 
830,073 


cwts. 
336,747 
378,707 
814^06 


cwts. 

80,444 

103,866 

63,737 


cwts. 
366,191 
381,168 
867,322 


cwt». 
119,2^9 
116.906 

72,714 


cwts. 
3,067 
2,067 
1,446 


cwts. 
I2l,82« 
118.972 

74,160 



1849.] 



Miicdlaneaui. 
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CURRENCY. 



BANK OP ENOLAMO. 



An Accouniy pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 6th Victoria, c, 32, /or the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 2lst July, the I8th August, and the 15th 
September, lM9.—(GonHnued from p. 347.) 





IssuB Dkpartmbkt. 






Weeks ending 




2l8t July, 1849. 


18th August, 1849. 


15th Sept., 1849. 


Notes issued , 


£ 
37,834,475 


£ 
37,636,770 


£ 
27,910.900 




Gnverninent Debt 


11,015,100 

2,984.000 

13,5.)7.906 

276,569 


11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,860,201 

276,569 


11,015,100 

3.984.900 

13,633,823 

277,077 


Other Securities 


Gold Coin and Bullion 

Silver Bullion 




Total 


37,831,475 


27,636.770 


27,910,900 



Banking Dkpartmknt. 



Pronritrtjors' CAuital *•* • 


14,553,000 
3,215,652 
2,109,010 

11,302,080 
1,10(J,819 


14,553.000 
3,309,469 
5,564,014 
9,400,121 
1,095,013 


14,553,000 
3,578.609 
7,729^60 
9,035,206 
1,036,408 


Re^t 


Public Depo»its 


Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other Bills 


Total 


32.987.497 


88,021,616 


80,088,088 


Oovemment Securities, including ) 
Dead Weight Annuities .... J 

Other Securities 

Notes 

Gold and Silver Coin 


14,335,835 

9,657,804 

8,111,140 

882,718 


14,282,877 

9,937,253 

8,756,460 

945,026 


14,334,255 

10,403,105 

10,246,150 

949,578 


Total 


32,087,497 


33,921,616 


85.933,083 



COUNTBT BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, tohich 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each fart of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending I4th July, 11th August, ana Qth September, 1849. 
--(^Continued from p, 347.) 



Banks. 


14th July. 
1849. 


nth August, 
1849. 


8th September, 
1849. 


Kugland— -Private Banks 


3,479,601 
2,586,166 

3,111,724 

2,419,575 

1,498,007 


8,451,107 
3,531,314 

3,075,970 

3,340360 

1,402,223 


3,327,967 
3,457,536 

8,058,833 

3,308,575 

1,508,370 


Joint Stock Banks 

Scotland — Chartered, Private, and i 

Joint Stock Banks ; 

Ireland — Bank of Ireland 


Private and Joint Stock 1 
Banks / 


Total 


18,000.078 


13,891,468 


13,650,370 





2g2 
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MuceUaneoui. 



[Nov. 1849. 



BANKRUPTCY. 
An Anafyns of the BanJtrupteies in England and WaleSy 
Month of the Quarter ending QOtk September, 1849 ; ' 
and Branehee of Industry in which th^ have 
from p. 348.) 



ts each 

theOommtia 
Qmtinmed 



COUNTIES. 



\ 



TRADES. 



I 



1 
I 
M 



Metropolis.. 



Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex (exclusive) 

of the Metropolis) / 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset (including) 

Bristol) i 

Stofford 

SuflFolk 

Surrey (exclusive of) 

the Metropolis) j 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York (East Riding) .... 

,, (North Riding) 

„ (West Riding).... 
Wales 



29 



16 



14 



Total 101 75 73 



1 

2 .... 



4 

1 
I 

1 
1 

2 

10 
1 
2 



Agriculturt and comnected 
Trades. 

Fanners 

Agricultural Implement 1 

Makers, &c / 

Com Factors 

Millers and Maltsters 

Hop Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse and Cattle Dealers, and) 

Woolstaplers I 

Mtning and connected Trade*, 

Mining Firms 

Blasting Works 



Man%{facturee. 

Woollen Manufacturers 

Cotton „ 

Linen „ 

Silk „ 

Printers and Dyers 

Lace Manufacturers 

Hosiery „ 

Hardware ,, 

Earthenware,, 

Glass „ 

Paper „ 

Builders 

Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... 

Commerce. 

Bankers and Merchants 

Shipowners, Warehousemen,! 
Brokers, and Wholesale > 
Dealers generally j 

RetttU and Handierqft Tradee. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Com and Hay Dealers 

Innkeepers and Victuallers 

Wine and Spirit Merchants .... 
Dealers in Grocery, Drugs,) 

and Spices / 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Clothing / 

Makers of, and Dealers in,) 

Furniture / 

Coach Builders 

Miscellaneous 

TotaL 



6 

8 

13 

4 

1 

1 

2 

12 

10 
6 
1 

25 



1 
1 

12 
8 



2 6 



8 



6 



2 6 
13 11 

1 

15 12 



101 



75 



73 



1 
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